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This work aims at the examination of the social, 
geographical and architectural and iconographical data in 
the works of the celebrated astronomer Varahanihi ra. 

It is well know that Varahamihi 
encyclopaedic scholar and prodigious writer whose works 
are precious mines of information on the culture of the 
people in the sixth century A.D. Unfortunately, many of 
his works are now lost and their names only are know from 
later works and commentaries; but the works that have 
survived are voluminous es well as exhaustive and shed a 
flood of light on his times. The Brhat Samhita, Brhajjataka, 
Panea Siddhantika, Brhad Yoga Yatra, Yoga Yatra, Laglm 
Jataka, Brhad Vivaha Patala, Vivaha Patala, Tikanikayatra, 
Samasa Samhita, Vata Kanika, Horapancahotrya, Daivajna 
Vallabha, Brhajyotisa, Srngara Tarangini, Jatakamava, 
Prasna Cudamani, Panca Paksi, Prasna Mahodadhi, Prasna 
Candrika, Mayura Citraka, Inke Cudamani, Yogamava, 
Jyotisamava, Dasa Cintamani, Sutikadhyaya, Jatekabharana, 
Puskaranyadi Paddhati and Tadaga Paddhati, have come dow 
to us. Of them the Brhat Samhita, Brhajjataka and Laghu 
Jataka have also commentaries by eminent scholars like 
Utpala, Govinda Somayaji, Rudravarman, Nilotpala, Nitya — 
Prakasa Suri, Mehidhara and in recent times A. H. B. Ayangar. 
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Of these works the Brhat Samhita, Brhajjataka, 
Lagha Jataka, Panca Siddhantika, Yoga Yatra, Tikanikayatra, 
and Dai va ina Vallabha are available in print and Brhad Yoga 
Yatra, Vatakanika, Brhajyotisa, Srmgara Tarangini, Jatakamava 
Prasna Cudamani, Panca Paksi, Prasna Mahodadhi, Prasna Candrika, 
Mayura Citraka, Anga Cudamani, Yogamava, Jyotisamava, Dasa 
Cintamani, Sutikadhyaye, Jatakabharana, Puskarenyadi Paddhati, 
fadaga Paddhati exist in manuscript form. In the present 
thesis all these works printed as well as in manuscript form 
have been fully tapped and utilised. 

BIT William Jones was the first scholar to be 
attracted by the works of Varahamihira. He dwelt on the 
scientific aspect of his works, Colebrooke, Brennand, 
Thibaut, Bhau Daji te,, ale sonemtrated on the contribution 
of Varahanihira to the seines of Astronomy, But thé emhasis 
of these scholars was mainly on the Panca Siddhantika. 

A new era damed on the studies of Varahamihire 
with the editing and translation of his Brhat Samhita by 
H. Kern. This text being a veritable encyclopaedia of the 
knowledge of those times soon attracted the noti ce of the 
historians of art and culture, Fleet wrote an interesting 
article on the geographical data of his work. P. E. Acharya, 
Stella Kramrisch and Gopinath Rao utilised the information 
on architectural and iconographical imovledge contained in it. 
Stensler, H. D. Velankar dwelt upon the data on prosody and 
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metrics available in it. Keith and Macdonell assessed the 
importance of it in the range of Sanskrit literature. 
In recent years Varahamihira's works have been 

approached from the socio-economic points of view also. 
8. B. Chaudhury, in the Ethnic Settlements in Ancient India, 
5.K, Mai ty in his Eqonomie Life of Northern India in the 
Gupta Period and A.M. Shastri in an unpublished thesis on 
Varahamihira, has also made use of the materials available 

in this book, The last mentioned work of A.M. Shastri, is 
confined to the Brhat Samhita. Thus the need to make a 

synthetic and comprehensive study of all the available works 
of Varahamihirs in a socio-cultural perspective remained to 
be undertaken, The present work is intended to f111 that 
gap and widen the scope of Varahamihira's studies enbracing 
all his works, | | 

A writer is always in a way an interpreter of his 

age. In particular a scholar dealing with material facts 
of life like Varahamihira mirrors the conditions prevailing 
at his tines quite fait „ As the works of Ve rahamihira 
are concerned with the problems and questions of workaday 


world, he has amassed a vast volume of data of mmdane life 
in material conditions, His works are replete with 
information regarding the type of life the people led in his 
age. Henee obviously they are of very great value for the 
historian of society and cul ture: : 
Varahamhi ra was not as much an innovator as a 


transmitter. He did not invent but only interpret His 


main contribution is not the discovery of new facts or 
exposition of a new theory but the preservation, arrangenent 
and ordering the mass of knowledge available at his times. 
Therefore, we can treat him as an encyclopaedist bringing 
the sel ent fie knowledge of his tines within compass. From 
this point of view also his works though not original and 
creative as those of Aryabatta, are most precious and signi- 
ficant for the historians of culture. 

In the present work an attempt is made for the 
first time to bring into bold relief the structure of society 
and the system of aul ture with all its fads and foibles, 
beliefs and superstitions and objectives and attainumts. 
While collecting the data from all his works and classi fying 
and grouping them under various heads, all research work of 
scholars on the respecti ve subjects upto date has been fully 
pressed into service. In this way the approach is classifie 
catory and analytical as well as comparative and interpretative. 

As the following pages will reveal the data furnished 
by Varahamihira add life and colour to many obscure objects 
of the socio-cultural history of India of the sixth century 
A. D. Hany dark aspects have brightened up and many 
skeletons have throbbed up with new life, The society of 
Varghamihira was characterised by the rigid structure of caste 
which determined all aspects of lim. Nen diet and other 
forms of behaviour followed caste complexes. Yet the society 
was opened for the admittance of foreigners and thereby gave 
evidence of its resilience and adaptability. Varahamihi ra 


gives prominence to the socalled fifth Varna which was in 
process of assimilation into the orthodox pattern. Varahanihira 
also seems to be a champion of the cause of women and contrary 
to the most of the writers, gives a fairly high status to then. 
He is also against child marriage, liberal in the matter of 
divoree though curiously he acimowledges the prevalence of 
Sati. : 3 
As said above, Varshapihira's society was full of 

superstitions. People consulted the omens and the stars at 
| every step. Some of these beliefs are of great sociological 
interest as has been show in this work. 

Inspite of the prevalence of the superstitions 

- selentifie progress was continuing. Varahamthira reveals 
a developing economy in which industry, trade and agriculture 
made striding advance. ‘Te counteract the incidents of 
famines artificial irrigation and reclamation of forests vere 
stepped up; new techniques of grafting and manmring were 
experimented upon a new fruit plants and crops were 
introduced. The industry of metal, jewellery, upholstry, 
cosmeties, textiles repeatedly advanced and gave a tremendous 
impetus to trade making the people adventurous and broad- 
visioned, Varahamthira wrote a lot about touring and 
travelling and devoted many of his works to the beliefs and 
practices of the people whe used to leave their houses for 
different distances vary frequently. This also widened the 
geographical horizons with the result that the various places 


in the country as well as abroad especially Central Asia 

and South East Asia are prominently mentioned in the treatise 
on geography. Industry, trade and travel were meticulously 
organised into guilds, corporations and associations on 
which we get new and welcome light. 

Ren e advance brought material prosperity 
and cultural enrichment. This is manifest in the develop~ 
ment of art, architecture and sculpture to which Varahamih 
dewtes considerable attentio. His sections on architecture 
and iconography are full of detailed description of 
sents and techniques. His classifica- 
tion of temples into twenty types and icons into numerous 
categories reveal not only his mastery over these subjects 
bat also the progress of his Agee Likewise his treatment 
of misic, dance and drama is quite exhaustive and informative. 

In the presmt work all these aspects of life and 
eulture have been fully elucidated with copious references 
from the original works of Varahamihira, The result is a 
picture of singular charm, coleur and fulness which at once 
attracts and enthrals,. 

In course of the study the question of date of 
Varahamhi ra has also been tackled and it has been shon 
that he lived from A.D. 504 to A.D, 882 Side by side what 
Jittle can be gathered about his life 15. been penned to 
form a coherent narrative, In addition to this a brief 
history of the development of astronomy in ancient India has 
been traced and it has been show that the Rasi system 


proportionate measure: 
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(Zodiac) came to India from the Middle Fast particularly 
Babylonia through the Persians with whom the Maga or Magi 
had been assimilated. These Persianised Magas popularised 
nun- worship, astronomy, divination and the selence of dreans 
and omens in Iran, Central Asia and India. Varaguanihira vee 
a notable representative of these people as they had settled 
im India and became a part and parcel of native population. 
But though Varahamihira was an adept in all these sciences 
which he inherited from his fore-fathers, he also possessed 
some knowledge of all those disciplines and arts which were 
cultivated in India in ancient times. 

Thus he is a fitting symbol of synthetic and 
assimilating character of Indian Civilisation. To study the 
works of such a person from the historical point of view is 
a rare pleasure, 

Ag said above I have for the first time utilised 
all the works of Varahamihira for this study. Of them the 
Samasa Samhita is quite untraceable, it exists only in 
quotations in commentaries. All those quotations have been 
culled and reproduced in a systematic form in the appendix 
so as to give an idea of the whole vom. 

i wish to express ny grateful thanks to all previous 
writers whose work I have utilised in the preparation of this 
thesis, The immense help and light which I have derived 
from them are not a mere matter of formal acknowledgement. 

1 owe an obligation to the two volumes of the Brhat 
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Samhita edited by Sudhakar Dvivedi with a commentary of 
Utpala. und to the two volumes of Brhat Samhita edited 

and translated into English ty v. Subramanya Shastri and 

M, Krishna mata which have been used for reference purposes 
in the present thesis since the former have become very rare, 
and also to the one compiled and translated by H. Kern. For 
the Panca Siddhantika, I owe to Thibaut for his editing in 
collaboration with Sudhakar Dvivedi and translation with 

ean invaluable introduction to the said volume. I mst also 
express my gratitude to the Director of Astronomical Institute, 
New Delhi, for having consulted the manuscript of the Brhad 
Yoga Yatra made available by him, 
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VARAHAMIHIRA - HIS LIFE & WORKS 


All that we know about the personal Hfe of 
Varahauthire is that he came of a respectable family 
of avanti, well-versed in the seience of astronomy 
and astrology. His father, Adityadasa, was a great 
scholar of Jyotih Sastra who taught him the 2228 of 
astronomy and astrology at the village — He 
also recel ved instruction from other teachers, It is 
not improbable that his father being a professional 
astrologer might have initiated him into the studies in 
the Jyotih Sastra which he completed * other teachers. 
*.. va describes himself as Avantyaka and Utpala 
uses iad as his secondary name and styles him as 
Avantakacaryae 

There are many other — of 1 * 
various manuseripts vis., Kapisthala, 8 Kapitthaka, 


1. Varahamihira mentions his om name in 
BS xlvii.23 Ae 6 v.64; PS P. 288 17 pl. 
Pat. 973 Varaha in * 11 2720 Pe 1 i 
62413 CBMGOML 


n TCBM iv. pt. 1 skt.a p. 4387. 


8. Utpala Pe 82. 

6. Introductory portions of his commentaries on the 
BS, BJ and the LJ, Even Prtimyasas, Varahamnihira's 
son is styled by him as Avantakacarya in the beginning 
of his less on the Sa casika,. 

7. N8M vii pp. 211-12 no, 24653, 

8. CSM v. pt. 1 p. 6587 no. 4487 vie pt. A Pe 7196, 


Te 


Kampiiyaka and Kampillske. It is very difficult to ascertain 
the eorrect reading. Kapitthaka is, however, the most popular 
reading. budhskara Dvivedi follows the reading Kampilyaka and 
identifies it with Kalpi near Jhansi in Uttar Pradesh. This 
suggestion is untenable since the ancient name of Kalpi was 
Kalapriya and not Kampilya. Kapitthaka or Kapisthala has 
3 with the name of the tom Kah-pi-ta given by Hiuan 
fsang te Sankasya, modern Gankisa in the Farrukhabad district 
as well as with Kaithal in the Karnal district in Haryana, 
* greater probability is that this place is modern 
Kayatha, a village about 128 miles from Ujjain, since Varahamihira 
is definitely associated with Avanti. 

Varahamihira is mentioned in a colleetion of stories, 
legends and anecdotes apread all over India, He is the here 
of so many interesting stories. Many legends of Varahanihira 
are associated with Vikramaditya, glimpses of which are found 
in the Jyotirvidabharana, 

The Bhavisya Purana narrates the story of how the Sun 
incarnated Himself as Varahamihira or Mihiracarya at 
Ujjayini. 


1. NOM vii. pp 211-12, no. 2463. 
2. Ibid, iv. p. 11 no. 1976. 
— — 


„ Watters 1. 3 =a. 
igrantha (Hindi) 


111. ch, 8. 99-195, ef, The Jain traditions make 

Varahautihira 7 younger brother of Bhadrabaim, resident 
a Sth om oy 1 an! Gacchacara Vettd 
1 Jain, J 0 Life in Jaina Ii k.rature, p. 3193 
„aisle to the Bhadra Kalpa Sutra of 

Bhadra "pe 10 fi See also 9 8. C. 

History of Indian Logie pp. 164 ff, Suryanarayana 

B., Lite of Var Pa, 2nd ed. . 
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In the quasi-historical-biographical works, like the 
Prabandhacintamani of Merutunga, completed in 1806 A.D. and 
Prabandhakosa by Raja Sekhara, completed in 130 A. D., 
Varahamhira is made a contemporary of King Nanda who ruled 
in the fourth century B.C. In Persian lore, his name may 
be found in Bujurgmehr, who is said to have translated the 
fables of the Pancatantra into Pahlavi at — of 
Khusrow Nushirwan, king of Persia (A.D. 831-576) . But 
there is no definite proof of it. 


Varahamihira vas a 

devout follower of the solar At. All the works of 
Vershamihire including the voluminous ones as the Brhat 
Samhita, Brhajjataka, Brhad Yoga Yatra and Panca Siddhantika 
and the minor ones Coe, the Lagi Jataka, Yoga Yatra, 
Jatakarna u ete. point unmistakably te his inclination to 

Sun worship, The opming verses in the aforesaid works 
invoke the fun god, who is mulogised as the creator of the 
at the supreme being, adorned with rows of thousands 
of rays ete. Almost the same sentiments are expressed, though 
in different expression, in the other works of the astronomer. 
The Vivaha Patala is the only exeeption which opens wth the 
salutation to Kama, the god of leve,. He trata himself as 
having received the gracious favour of the Sun and Utpala also 


Wintemnits, Me, A gid 4 of Indi an Literature, 
Pe 520. of Sevell, 1 27728 — e. 
Aneient India 11. pe 311 15.15 25. 
2. ME 44 * 8. 


4. Savi trolabde-prasadah. 


repeats the same thing. 
It is significant that at least the three generations 
of Varahanihira mom to us Us. his father, himself and 
his son bear the names Adityadasa, Varahamihira and 
Prtimyasas respectively, wu ch mean the sun. This goes to 
show their reverence for the family god from which it can 
be inferred that the worship of the Sun, was something 
hereditary with Varahamthira, : 
It is held by A.N.& Alyangar and K. V. R. Alyangar 
that Verahamihire had Vaisnavite leanings and that he came into 
contact with the Vaisnaw saints (Alwars) who were preaching 
the philosophy of Vaisnavism im the Tamil country. It may 
be pointed out in passing that Venn, originally a solar 
deity, absorbed in himself mch of the — that had 
been attributed te Surya in the earlier dayn, 
D. R, Bhandarkar vho was the first te dilate on 
this problem, suggests that Varaheui hire belonged to the 
Sunevorshipping Mace-Brahmana sect, Though a considerable 
progress has been made in solving this Maga problem, but 
no satisfactory solution is forth | 


1. Into pp. 1 
2 1 25 — 88. 
4. ert 1 in the Hinge Pe 


The commentator of Varahanihira, Utpale in 
his commentary on the Brhat Samhita des Sides Varahanihira 
as Magadha-dw- qa which evidently means 2 Brahmana fron 
Magadha'. But in the Brhajjateka, Varaham hi ra describes 
himself as ‘avantika’ or ‘belonging to Avanti", whi ch 
is again confirmed by Utpala whe refers to him as 
*avantikacarya’'. Kern suggests that the fanily of 
Varahamihira originally belonged to Magadha but settled 
dom in Avanti permanmtiy. Had it been a fact, Varahamihira 
would not have remained reticent about his Magadha extraction. 
His silenes raises doubts about the authenticity of the 
reading and its real implication. 2 

D. R. Bhandarkar, by 4 the Bhavisya Purana 
equates the two terms Maga and Magadha. Fron his 
discussion it follow that Varahamihira was a Maga Brahmane 
and hence a devotee of Mithraism, the Iranian solar qult. 
8. R. Sanjena invites eur attention te a verse of a 
Zaratimshtrien seripture named the Meher Yasht (Yasht Y), 
according to whieh, while Meher ( the Sun) advances, he is 
accompanied by Verethragima 5 or Behram) in the 
form of a Varas (Varaha or Boar), From this Avestan 
passage one can see the close connection between Varaha (Boar) 


1. Utpala Wole ; ef Ganakatarangini pp. 12-16. 

2. 4. 11 117.83 (V A Press ed.) Pe 104, ° 

3. Bhandarkar, D. R., op. ei t. p. 13, ef Risle} 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal, vol. 4, pp. 16. 


4. IN xxv pp. 1 
5. Davar, F. C. Iran through the Ages, p. 66, 


and Mhä ra (Sun). and since the name 'Mihira’, as is well 
knom has been derived from 'Mithra’ the name of the Sun-god 
of Iran with ick the Magi priests of Iran whe are identified 
as Mara Brahmanas of India are intimately connected, it should 
suffice te suggest that Varahanmihira was a Mace Brahnana. 

It may here be necessary to trace out the history of 
the Maga Brahmanas and that of Mithraism, the Iranian solar 
cult, vis-a-vis its Indien eounterpart to have full appraisal 
of the problem. 


The Aryan speaking people are generally 
asse dated with the nature-wrship as evidenced bef enrliost the 
vestiges of their culture. The prinitive . 
. only nature gods such as sun, sky, wind ete., and a 
fire cult, and the undivided Indo-Iranians, recognised a Soma- 
eult in addition te the older fire cult, and the abstract deities 
besides the older nature gods. 

The Rgveda is the earliest record of India wherein ve 
find worship of various objects of nature conceived as a 
living entity including that of Sun. The beginnings of the 
Sun worship in India may, hover, date back to the Harappan 
period, as evidenced by the representations on some Indus 
Valley seals, of Swastika and the vheel which are regarded as 
the symbols of the sun. The sun is represented on these seals 
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syubolically and not enthropomerphically and that it is difficult 
te reach any definite conclusion at present as to the state of 
progress of the quilt in view of insufficient data available. 
But the wrehip of the sun in anthropomorphic shape 
was widely spread during the Vedie age which opens before us 
a vista of the mythological account of Surya, vis-a-vis the 
other deities whieh either sprang from hin oF were very closely 
associated with him. The Vedic hyms are replete with 
references to his various aspects. Surya is said to be the 
son of the goddess Aditi and of Wenn. Aditi which means 
* none: eel is apparently invoked te release her worshipper 
dige. he is connected vith light in the Agveda. Her 
eight sons, mom as aal yes or Aditeh Putrah, namely Varuna, 
‘Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, Daksay Amsa, Surya and Martanda, are 
enumerated in the Rgveda. They are all gods of light. Surya 
himself being one of the Aditya Putrah is tims intimately 
eonnected with other seven Adityas or nature gods mentioned 
above. Byaus is a personification of the sky. He is olidest 
among the gods of heaven going back to the Indoe-Miropean period 
and is identical with the Greek Zeus. 
aas, the goddess of Daw, hailed as the daughter of 
heaven and ever oe is clesely associated with Surya. 
He is her lover, but as she precedes him, she is alse said to 
be his mother. She is the sister of night. she is also 
associated with agni. 
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The twin deities, mom as the Asvins, sonsof Dyaus, 
are associated with Surya whe is either the sun conceived as a 
female or the daughter of Surya. 1 They are the two -h of 
Surya whom they carry in their car. They are divine physicians 
with several legends of miraqulous oe their credit. 
Savitri, the deity of the famous Gayatri hym, is invoked to 
eonfer his splendour on, and stimilate the thoughts of the 
worshipper. Like Surya he is econneeted with morning as well 
as with the evening time. But/he is said te shine with the /when 
rays of the sun he is evidently distinguished from Surya. He 
is, therefore identical with as well as distinguished from Surya. 
The Pusana,oFiginally a solar deity, acts as the envoy of Surya 
with golden aerial ships, and as a eharicteer driver dowmvard 
the golden wheel of the sun. 

Indra, mom for his warrior activities, is specially 
invoked at the mid-day libation showing thereby that Indra 
was originally a god of light and henee associated with solar 
ten. Indra is also closely associated with Agni as he is 
said to be his tun brother, both being sons of Dyaus. Mm, 
a minor deity in the Rgveda, who is described as setting in 
motion, like a revolving wheel, his ninety steeds (days) with their 
four names (seasona' an evident allusion to the three hundred and 
sixty days of the solar year), is probably a personification of 
the activity of the swum. agni, a personification of 
sacrificial fire, is said te be bom as the rising sun in the 


as 


morning and the sun is regarded as a form of agate. Thus, 
ultimate unity underlying divine diversity shows that a large 
number of deities of Rgvedic pantheon, as has deen show above, 
is the manifestation of one united force. The anthropomor- 
phism of the physical appearence of Agni is naturally very 
slight. Surya is,however ,the most conerete of the solar 
deities, the name (which designates the orb of the Sun as well 
as the god) showing that his character as luminary was always 
present in the wind of the poets. As the all-seeing god, he is 
often called the eye of Mitra, Varuna, Agni and other gods. 
Surya therefore emerged az the all pervading figure dominating 
the Rgvedic mythology. Ams, the Rgveda presents a very 
comprehensive picture of the solar cult in which the Sum is extolled 
as the highest deity whence all the gods either take their birth 
or are associated with it in one way or the other, 

In the later Vedic age, Surya is identified with Brahma 
CAsavaditya Brahma) in one of the Upanisadic santas the 
highest religious entity of the time. If we believe that the 
post-Gpanisadic religious belief was characterised by a return 
to the conerete and the personal, almost by a kind of dialectic 
movenent of the mind, the vivid personification of the visible 
physical object - the Sun - can be easily understood, The 
Bun god still formed his votaries among the Smartas and the 
different Grhyasutras mjoin his worship for the attainment of 
riches, fame and long life. The gradual decline in the 
worship of god Surya in the post-Upanisadic period is due to its 
universal character which had influenced many of the orthodox 
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and even heterodox cults of India in their origin and evolution. 
Visnu, primarily a solar deity, absorbed in himself mich of the 
elements that had been attributed to Surya in the earlier days. 
The rise of Vaisnavism with Visnu emerging as its dominant 
figure was one of the most important factors contributing te the 
lessening of importance of the sun god. The cuit of the sun 
was often associated with Buddhism, mother reason for the 
“ens may have been the enmity of the Saivas, expecially 
the Pastpatas with the Bun worshippers. 

This should not, however, lead us to infer that the 
Saura eult vas altogether eclipsed. But it may be true to 
say that it had lost its preeeminent position of the earlier 
days to Vaisnavism and Saivism, its growth had considerably 
retarded and it was progressively on the degline as we head 
towards Christian era, The mention of goddess Guryavarechasa, 
the daughter of Tiffburu, who may be the same as Suvarcchasa, 
one of the 1 Surya, named in the Brabmanical texts, in 
the Sha Nikaya; vivid deseription of omanents and adomzats | 
of Surya in the pie and the names bome after the deity by sone 
of the characters of the Mahabharata may suggest that the Sun 
was still a familiar oult-object during the time, The 
Mahabharata further informs us that there were a thousand and eight 
others vho worshipped the Sun (11¢, Sauras) in the camp of the 
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Pandavas. The * (first century B.C.) speaks of the 
ascetic Urdhabalus who stood on the Fiver Mandexini with arus 
upstretched praying to the Sun. some figures om ancient coins 
and Bharimt medallion containing a hn bust of the fun, with 
the petals of a lotus representing his rays, end the Bodhgaya 
and Bhaja reliefs depieting the Vedie deity seated in a 
quadriga in company vith dus female figures (probably Usa and 
Pratyusa), the horses and wheels of whieh are showm trampling 
upon uncouth figures identified as demons of darkness are 
alse indicative:of the prevalenee of Satira vorship in the 
pre-Christian era. 

We have seen above that the Saura cult had reached its 
lowest ebb towards the clese of the pre-Christian days. ‘The 
general trend, however, seens te gradually flow in favour of the 
geura t with the beginning of the Christian ern. mm the 
socalled Sska-Kusana age, the figure of Surya undergoes a 
notahle change. These figures represent the deity with shoes 
ete., and are in general agreement with the description of 
Varahamihira, though they stand in great contrast te that or 
the Vedic ideal represented in the figures of Bodhgaya and 
Bhaja referred to above. Verahanihira specifieally mentions 
that the figure be attired in the dress of a Northemer' 1. 6. 
Udi eyavesa which consists of a long heavy cleak covering 
practically the whole of the body, and some sort of boots 
or ‘leggings’ « and Avyangay Weh is an Indianised form of 
A. Rowland, B., The Art and Architecture of India, 
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Aiviyaonghana, the sacred waistegirdle of the Persians, still 
prevalent among the Parsis of India, the followers of 
Zoroastrianism. The dress of a ‘Northerner’ as described by 
 Varahazihira was not prevalent among the Indians. But this 
type of dress was very much in use by the people of the scythian 
stoek such as the Sakas, Pahlavas and Kusanas. The headless 
inseribed statue of Maharajadhiraja Devaputra Keniska in the 
Mathura Museum typifies this mode of dress. Some sun-icons 
of the age of the early centuries of the Christian era found 
mostly from northern India also betray uen <videncea, These 
figures of the Sun god exhibit characteristically foreign 
dress and mark a significant change in the mode of sun 
worship in India. e doubt then that the sun worship which 
was gradually regaining importance during the age was inspired 
by the powerful foreign influence which may well be sought 
from Iran where Mithraism, a solar cult, was prevalent, which, 
it seems, absorbed many elements from Zoroastrianism, Its 
priests mom as Magi in Iran and Maga Brahmanas in India; 
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mast have entered India in the pre-Alexandrian period, most 
probably during the time of the Achaemenids whe extended ther 
domination on the north vest of India upte the Punjab vhieh 
fene the 230th satrapy of their empire. The prevenance 

of the solar cult of the Magians in the kingdom of Perus is 
evidenced by the accounts of Plutarch whe states that there 
wes a temple of the Sum on the Hydespes, and another at 
Taxila, according te Philestratus and further supplemmted 
by the abseeee of any reference te a temple in Indian 
account of Sara uit, according te R.G. Bhandarkar. 


Hmm nm mura, the Indo-Iranian divinity, whieh 
im avestem means compact, is the central figure of worship 

im Mithraism. He is preserved in the sane form in the 
Boghaakot inseription (e. 1800 B.C.) and the early poetry of 
Irene The early history of the worship of Mithra in ancient 
Ire is shrouded in obsourity. The Mihir Yasht is the most 
impertant souree ef cur imovwledge of Mithra worship among 

the Iranians, whese opming lines elearly bring out the exalted 
pesition enjoyed by Mithra. Throughout the Yasht the 
invineible might of Mithra is invoked against Mithradruj, which 
may be translated as either ‘deceiver of Nithra’ or ‘promise- 
breaker’. He is also invoked, like other divinities, as the 
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preteetor of the needy. It is,more than anything else, his 
guardien-ship of truth end good faith that gives Mithra e 
special eharacter. It is very difficult to give precise 
nature and mode of worship of Mithra in the early period in 
the absences of sufficient data coming dom tous, Nevertheless 
aceording to the account of the Avesta wherein the doctrines 
of Zaratimetra are described, the quit of Mithraisnm was 
Feplete with sacrificial practices and * with some 
sort of drinking of intoxicating juice ofthe Moana, the sane 
as Soma of the Rgveda. | 

The Prephet Zaratinstra regarded Mithra as a Daeva or 
demon, whose worship was to be banished from the pure faith. 
The Yasht tells us little of the ritual of Mithra wrship. 
Aceording to it, however, Ban and milk were offered to Mithra 
in libation end a Masdayasnian was Made te saerifice ‘beasts 
small and great, and birds that fy’ and prepare himself for 
the sacrifices ly ablutions and 1 However, the cult 
of Mithraism was by far the most important u of worship 
im the pre-achaemenion period. It was during the asemdancy 
of Medien wuserainty over the whole of Iran under Cyaxares 
that Mithraisn spread inte every comer of the Iranian 
dominions enguifing the whole of Iranian life, the worship 
of Mithra attained such heights among the Iranian peoples as 
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were never seen by its comterpart in India. 

During the Achaemenian period, Mithraisn saw its 
decline for a brief period due to the rise of Zaratimstra, 
whose doctrines were certainly acknowledged by Darius 1 as 
will be sem later, whe mentions the name of Almra Maszdah, 
the supreme god of Zaratinstra’s religion in his inscriptions, 
The inseriptions of his predecessor Gyrus are conspicuous by 
the very abseee of the mention of any Iranian divinity, und 
Artazerzes Mnemon (403-358 B. C.), one of the successors of 
Darius ÜũÜ ) Anahita and Mi thra 
as his divine protestors, 

At the clese of the Yasht,Mithra and Ara Nana 
are jointly invoked, just as Mitra and Varuna in the Vedic 
hyms. It goes a long way to suggest that Mithraism could 
not be ousted from the soil of Iran despite the strong 
opposition by Zaratimstra but en the other hand Zorcestrianisn, 
we find, joined hands with Mithraism end ushered in period of 
harmony in place of heart-burning and animesity, But 
eventually,as we shall see later in the chapter, Mithraisa 
succeeded in toppling the supremacy of Zoroastrianism in 
course of time. 

From Ir the cult of Mithra spread inte other parts 
of the wrld as well, In Asia Minor, Mithra, in spite of the 
many differences of nature and function, beeame associated 
with attis. Mithra is represented in Iranian eos tun vith 
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the radiate nimbus on the Genes calm set up by 
Antiochus I of Gommagene ( 69-38 B.C. ). On the coins 
of frapesus, he is similarly attired in Iranian dress, 
wat is show on horseback flanked by the figures Cantes” 
and Cantepates. 

The cult of Mithras is said te have been brought 
to Rome by Cieilian pirates taken captive in 67 B.C. The 
diffusion of Mithraism in Rome, however, had largely been 
the work of the Roman army whieh had absorbed a considerable 
eriental elenent. Mithraie monuments and inscriptions 
beeame commen in the west during the mtonine period. 
Imperial patronage as wall as popularity of Mi thra-vworship 
in the 8rd century 4. b. 1s evidenced by the representations 
of - Helios ~ Sarapis - Mithras on an inseription erf 
Caraculla. ‘The sacrifice of the bull, the prototype of 
which was the slaying of the bull by Mithra himself, , 
appears to have bem the ctrl act of worship in N 
Mi thraisn, is represented in reliefs in every Mithraie 
senetuary. The places of worship were des eri bed by the 
terus Speleeum, Crypta and antrum and vere efta established 
in natural caves oF grottos 0. 6. on the north ape of 
the Capi tel of Rome, beneath the church ef Araceli. 
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Mithra appears in the form of Mitra in the 
Vedie pantheon. Arved! e evidence points out to Mitra as a 
solar divinity in the aspeet of benevolet power of nature 
as suggested by the name Mitra which originally meant ‘an 
ally’. qa the only one hym exelusively addressed to him in 
the Rgeveda, Mitra is said to ‘bring men together, uttering 
his vol e and to wateh the tillers of the soil with unwinking 
eye’. His distinetly peculiar epithet is Tatayaz- Jana, 
the ‘bestirrer of the people’, because he marshals people 
into activity as the creat Aditya. Mitra and Surya are 
enumerated among the Adityas who are described as Adi ten 
Putrah, sens of Aditi’. Since both are conneeted with 
light as pointed out earlier they were originally worshipped 
as Sun gods, Surya is often called as the ‘eye of Mitra’. 
In the Vedic pantheon, therefore, Mitra is identical as 
well as distinguished from the Surya, 

In the Brahmanas, indeed, the view prevails that 
Mitra represqmts the light of day, especially that of the 
Sun, while to Varuna belong the thousand eyes’ of night. 
Mitra is very closely associated with Varuna, Mitra and 
Varuna are conjointly address-ed in the numerous hyms of the 
Reveda, Varuna is 8 mentioned along with Mitra among the 
Adi tyas in the Reveda, It is abundantly clear that both 
divinities are manifested in the celestial light, Ethically 
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the two gods were probably differentiated in the IndeeIranian 
period, Varuna being the supreme upholder of physical nd 
moral order, Mitra the all-seeing witness who guarantees 
good faith between man and man. It is more probable that 
Varuna was by origin the all-meompassing vault of heaven 
( / var, ‘cover'), Mitra the light ud proceeds therefron. 

It is quite pessible te infer from the above account 
that the Vedie deity Mitra was eclipsed and lest his natural 
basis te the all-~-pervading nature of Surya himself on the 
one hand and absorbed to a great extent by the cult of Varuna 
en the other, Surya eensidered te be the represatative 
deity of the solar cult in India and could not be replaced 
by Mitra or its counterpart Mithra,the Iranian Sun god, 


though it came te absorb many elements of the Mithra eult 
during the Saka-Kusana period as will be sem elsewhere in 
this chapter. 


The Iranien religion in the pre-Achaeneian 
peried vas ae with a number of sacrificial practices that 
were performed to invoke the various gods, ‘the chief among 
them being Mithra, god of the un Anahita, goddess of 
Fertility and the earth; and Hoama, the bull god. ‘The 
religious cenditions of Ira in a nutshell were no better 
than that of India of the corresponding period of the 
Brahanaenas. 

men Zaratimstra appeared on the Iranian seme, he 
feund his people worshipping animals, ancestors, the earth 
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and the sum, in a religion having ae and deities 
in cemmon with the Hindus of the Vedie ace. He voiced 
against the superficialities of the Iranian religion and 
ite priestly class ‘Magi’ by waging om ineessant var 
against these primitive rituals and bequeathed te Trent ens 
the religion of Almra-Nasdah, the Lord of Light and Heaven, 
the supreme deity, pepularly knew as the Zereastrianisn. 
The sayings and prayers of Zarathustra are compiled 
into a eollestion of bens know as Avesta oF Zend-Avesta. 
Aura Masdsh is interpreted by Zeratinstra as having seven 
atteibutess Light, Good Mind, Right, Dominion, Piety, Well- 
being, and Immortality. He was tims the sum total of all 
those forces in the world that make for righteousness; and 
morality lay in co-operation with those forces. 
The general conception of ethics of Zaratiustra vere 
simple ede of morals, the central idea of Wc was “that 
nature ene is good wiieh shall not de unt enother 
whatever is net good unte its om self". The position of 
Zaratimstra is similar te that of the Badéfta or Mahavira in 
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India whe purged the Vedie religion of its sacrificial 
extravaganee and preached in tum a simple religion of 
ethies and morality. 

Amr Masdah is described as being clothed with 
solid vault of the firmament as his rainmt, his body is 
W the sum and the moon 
are his eyes. Zoreastrian Iran tolerated neither temples 
ner idels; altars were erected on hill-teps, in palaces, or 
in the emtre of the Ge, and fires were Kindled upon then 
4m honeur of Almra Masdah or some lesser divinity. Fire 

Ar was worshipped as a god, Atar, the very son of the 
Lord of Light end the undying Fire of the skies, the am, 
vas adored * highest and most characteristic enbodinet 
of Ara Kasdahl. 1 

The Achaenenian emperor Darius I was the first 
menareh to aceept the new doctrine of Zaratimetra. The 
effect of Zoroastrianienm was se profeund over him that he 
had got the old te Ms., Mithraism ete, banned in the 
kingdom and persecuted the Magie priests. Zorcastrianisn 
was made the State religion and Almira Masdah became the 
spiritual expressien as evidences ly his elevation as the Great 
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God in his inseriptions. 

In the beginning the eonception of Ged in the 
Zoreastrianism was monotheistic but later became polytheistie 
in the hands of the people who started personifying these 
attributes and deified them as Amesha Spenta, ‘immortal holy 
spirits’. Zarathustra was against the offering of 
sacrifices and intoxicating Hoama juice to the gods, but 
euriousliy enough the people continued te offer flovers, 
bread, fruit, perfumes, oxen, sheep, camels, horses, asses, 
stags, and even the * victins,as elsewhere, te the Sun, 
te Fire and to Aimra Maszdah. 

after the death of Sarathustra, the old priesthood 
of Magi eonquered hin (Zarathustra) as'priesthoods conquer in 
the end of every vigorous rebel of heretic by adepting md 
absorbing him into their theology’. The cults of Mi thra 
and Mmahita vere so deep-rooted in the Iranian soelety of 
the age that inspite of unfavourable conditions they eould 
retain their popularity and appeal ameng the masses ond in 
course of time their names started appearing again ‘the royal 
ediets from the times of Artaxerzes XI onvards, whieh tumed 
the tables in favour of Mithra. The cult of Mithra as a 
divine youth of beautiful eontenance W. tu a radiant hale 
ever his head as a symbol of the Gun, emerged ag the most 
powerful faith whieh mguifed, as already pointed out, apart 
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from Iren and afjoining regions, the woele ef the Renm 
empire and North India. 

Year by year the Zoreastrian elenmtsa in Iranim 
religion faded away, they were revived for a time under 
the Sassamid Dynasty (226-661 A. D.), but were finally 
eliminated by the Maslin and Mrtar invasions of Ire. 
Zoreastriagnisa survives today only among small comnmi ties 
in the prevince of Fars in Ira and the Parsis of India. 


Aan ‘The term Maca in identical with the Magi, the 
protagenists and the priestly class of ee. ms Magis 
or Medes were an indigenous people of Media lying en the 
southern side of the Caspian Gea, with their famous netrepelis 
at Eebatena, forming the northem part of nden Iran. ‘he 
firs: ever mention of the Medes is found om a tablet recording 
the expedition ef Shalmaneser III date 6 country called Parma, 
ia the sountains of Kurdcisten (837 B. c.). 

fhe Medians proved a very important people in the histery 
of the wrld. Under the leadership of their king Gyaxares, 
they brought about the dowmfall of the oid world by destroying 
aneh, the capital of Assyria, in 606 B. C. om one hand 
and ushered in a new era of empire building traditions in 
Iran on the other. The kingdom of the Media, during the 
time of Gyazares, the only emperor it produeed in her 
history, expanied into an empire embracing Assyria, Media and 
Persia. But unfortunately within a gemeration after the 
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death of Gyazares, the Median empire cane to om end and 

Cyrus, the brilliant ruler ef the Median dependmey of smshan, 
iu Ira, beeame the king not only ef Iran but was also accepted 
by the Medians themselves as their king. 

The Magi lived an austere and momegamous life wi th 
simple ad wpretentfous dress abstaining fron nanevegetarion 
diet. They were honest and devoid of greed and jealousy. 

They locked after the rites of marriage, * and the 
Lik@e They were alse well versed in astronomy and astrology, 
and through this nes are connected in the legend of 

the wise Men fro the East’, with the birth of Christ. It 

is quite possible that the aetivity of the Magas in India 
might have given a sufficient impetus te the popularization 
of the seines of astronomy and astrology. The sun, the 
centre of the whole planetary systen, is of supreme impbrtence 
for astronomers. The Magas who were tims quite expert in 
this field, held the sum in great respect end later on deified 
it. The very word magic is taken from their name, The 

Magis were thus qustedians of the national religion and 
Mae . and valued influence and commanded respect in 
the society. 

In their short tenure of suppemacy, the Medes proved 
a great asset to the Iranian culture., Their influenee can 
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be traced in every walk of the Iranian life and civilisation. 
According to Durant, the Medes gave to Persia their aryen 
language, their alphabet of 3§ characters, extensive use of 
the column in avehitesture, moral code of conseientions 
husbandry in time of peace and limitless bravery in time of 
wav, Zereastria religion ef Aura Masdah and Ahrimm, and 
system of patriarchal family. The Median influence is 
evident on the dress and omanents of the Iranians. 

Some of the funerary rites like the custom of exposing 
dead bodies in Dakmas, a pequliar custom of the Parsis in 
India till the present dars, n a1 * Medien feature, un en 
the Iranians adopted and whieh becane a customary funeral 
rite of Ir in the Arsacidm peried. It may be sentioned 
here by way of passing refermee that the Achaenenim 
monarchs, whose Zoreastrianism cannot be seriously doubted, 
were placed in the elaborate grave-chanbers after death and 
there is ne reference to Dakma-type disposal of the great 
emperers. The Magi acquired, even among the Greeks, a high 
reputation of wisdom, and among their ow people an almost 
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4A008 AED Sak sn DVIP A a that the Indien 
solar ant, fn the beginning of the Christian era, came to 
absorb many foreign elenmts as manifested in the dress of 
the ieon of the Surya described by an hin, wid is 
typieal of the Seythian stock. The peried esineides with 
the penetration of the Saka-Kusenas inte India who before 
entering India, had spent a oonsi derable time on the soil of 
Tren and imbibed strong Iranian elements in their ul ture. 
It is evidently the Magian influenee Men having absorbed 
many traits of Zercastrimien, asserted itself during the 
period through the Magi or Nagas, know: as Maga Brahmenes 
in India, whe were associated with * . as their 
priestly dlass. | | 
It gives rise te the questions at te who were these 
Maga rana, where was thei? original heme and how their 
migration to India came about 7 4m effort has been made to 
answer all these questions in this seetion. It may here 
be necessary to explore the myth of Sakadvipa vith wiieh the 
story of sae Sharam of the Magas as depicted in the 
Bhavisya Purana is intimately connected whieh tells us that 
the Maga Brahmenas were originally the inhabitants of Saka- 
dvipa. The story runs like this that in the Mihira 
clan a sage named Sujihva or Rijihva was bom. He had a 
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dgughter Niksubha by nama, She had a son by Surya or 
the Sum god, and this child was named Jarasasta oF 
Jarasabda woe in curse of time grew up te be the progenitor 
of the Maga sect. Once, Bamba, the son of Krana by 
Jambavati, had aon attack of leprosy through the imprecation 
of the irascible sage Durvasas, whom he had offended. He 
lest all hopes of being eured at the humm hands. Ne was 
advised by the sage Narada, to offer worship to Surya te get 
rid of this @sease,. Having obtained the asset of Krana, 
Samba departed from Dwaraka, nd proceeding from the northern 
bank of the Sindim, he crossed the great river Candrabhaga, 
te the celebrated grove of Mitra (Mitravanaj, where, by fasting, 
penance, and prayer, he aequired the favour of Surya and got 
eured of this hateful disease, Gut of gratefulness he 
resolved te erect a temple of the Sun god om the banks of 
the Candrabhaga. Ne local Brahmana, however, agreed to serve 
as a priest in that Sum temple, Gmramikha, the Purchita of 
Ugrasena, King of Matura, asked Samba to invite the Magas 
te discharge the duty, as they were, in an especial degree, 
the worshippers of Surya, Samba vent to Sakadvipa himself , 
iying beyond the salt-water and brought eighteen families of 
Magas, eprresponding with the Brahman caste of India to 
Janbuedvipa 41. 6 Indias 

We get the following details about the Maga-Brahmanas — 
from the account of the Bhavisya Purana 

(2) 3 they are the deseemdmts of oo a or 

arasabda, torn of the Sun and Niksu 88 5 


achter of ene Brahnen Sajihva oF Ri 
11 iva gotra} 


(11) That they wore a girdle, mom as 
Wynn, around far vaists 
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Jarasasta or Jarasabda evidently refers to 
Zaratimsthra or Zoroaster, the founder of Zoreastrianian, 
the religion of the Amra Masdah in Ira. Following this 
interpretation and in view of their having various 
similarities with the Zoreastrianism such as the wearing 
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or bearing of the Kureha, a teelmicality of doubtful imports 


the custom of eating in silences their being termed 
Vaeharcha, ‘m-worshippers'; their having four Vedas, 
ineluding the sngirasa; their use of the Varsma oF Varsama 
as Pavitra instead of Darbhas the prohibition of touching 
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the dead; casting a dead dog on the ground; and the 
neeessity of worshipping * Sum just before deaths as 
des eribed in the Bhavisya Purana, some scholars — 
te identify the Magas as the followers ef Zereastrisnisn, | 
All these similarities between the Maces aa 
Zeroastriens are very interesting and thought-provoking 
but going a bit deeper inte the problem, such a contention 
can hardly be accepted. As it has already ben established 
that the Macas were a priestly class not of Zeroastrianisn 
wut of Mithraism. The Magi were already an important 
Glass at the tine of Zaratimsthra, whe revolted against 
their sacrificial cult of Mithraism and founded the faith 
of Amra Masdah, a monotheistic religion based on ethics 
and morality, It has further been show that Zoroastrianisn 
remained a religion of the elite during the period of 
Darius I and a few of his suecessors. From the tine of 
Darius II, Mithraism again started emerging as a popular 
religion among the masses. More so, in the religion of 
Zaratinisthra, Almrea Masdah was considered a deity of 
Light and hence the wrship of the Sum was alse prevalent 
among thes, And gradually we find a great transmission of 
ideas taking place betwee these two religions and both 
the sides vere inflummeed ty each ether. It has alec been 
shows that many traits wiieh are se pequliar to the 
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followers of Zoroastrisnian actually emanated among 

the Magh, for instanees, the Dek type of disposing the 
dead bodies te the vultures — n of Magian origin 

was equally popular among the Zeroastriens as well. 
Sinfilarly the Magi were influmeed alse by Zoroastrianisn, 
as in the case of wearing the Avyanga, the sacred girdle 
of the Parsis. 

Renee it may be concluded that Mithraism had 
absorbed many traits of Zoreastrianiam before it pmetrated 
inte India and the account preserved in the Indian Puranie 
literature is some sort of composite of Mithraie and 
Zoroastrian traditions. So, when we talk of the Magas or 
Withraie influenee in the eontext of India, it should be 
interpreted as absorbing certain traits of Zorcastrianisn. 

The new scolar cult, as shewm above, mtered India 
from Gaka-dvipa. But the location of Saka-Gvipa is 
shrouded in mystery and there is ne consensus of opinion 
. the scholars on the point. According te the Bhavisya 
Purana Saka-dvipa, as already stated, is situated ay fron 
Jambudvipa on the other side of the Balt ocean, and is 
W whereas the 
Mahabharata states that the Keiredasagara oF the Caspian 
Sea vas meireled in parts by the Saka-dvipa. derini has 
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identified it with Siam, Kenboje and lover Cochin - 
whieh is mtenable. Buddha Prakash who refutes the theory 
of Gerini, locates/in the regions te the east, north I it 
and west of Caspian Sea upte southem Russia. H.C. 
Raychowdlari Sdentifies £ vipa with the ancient 
Sexasthan or modern Seistem in Ira. Spooner also 
identifies it with Iran. 

As to the derivation of the nomeelature of the 
Saka~dvipa 1% can alse hardly be confirmed whether the 
term is know after the race oF a people inhabiting the 
region oF it takes its name after a tree. me Visnu 
Purana and the Mahabharata derive the name Baka-évipa 
from the ‘Saka tree’ the modem Sagavena. in India 
the werd Sagavamia, a corruption of Sanskrit Saka is used 
VVV According to the 
Matsya Purana however, there as a Saka mountain in the 
Baka-dvipa and hence the land takes ite name after the nane 
of the mowntain, ‘he Vayu Purana states that this lend 
had once been a network of some rivers and their tributaries 
had the shape of a Saka tree. This may also mean that 
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the delta of some rivers of this land had this shape. ‘The 
various Sansk¥it sources, however, are of the * that the 
river Vaksu or Omas passed through the Saka-dvipa. Hanes 
the Indian sourees are unanimous on the point that the | 
Saka-dvipa was located arowud the Caspian Sea and further 
the name probably was derived from a variety of trees growm 
om the land and according te a few sourees, the river Ome 
flewed in its territeries. 

Now turning to the sources other than Indian, we 
find that their account is more detailed than the one 
preserved in the Indian sources. dne of the oldest 
refermees toe the Sakas or geythi ens is found in the 
Cuneiform inscriptions of Darius I, where as many as three 
branches of these people are enumerated, viz., Saka 
Somavargah (Haumavarka), Saka Tigraxmuda (wearers of pointed 
heluets) and Saka tyetivojraya (Taredraya 1.0. the Sakas 
dei the sen). The weavers of the pointed helmets and 
the anyrgion Sakas have been located by some scholars in 
widely distant regions such as the country of the river 
Jaxartes ( the Syr Daria) and the Persian province of 
Drangiana, the country of the river Helmand, which came 
to be mom afterwards as Sekasthana 1. 6. the abode of the 
Sakas, the later Persien Sijistan and modern stens. 
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The third branch of the Seythians has been identified by 
Rapsen with those of Birope who dwelt in the Russian steppes 
en the north of the Mack sea. 


2 
A vivid description ef Scythia is given by Herodotus 


verdering on 
, whole distetet lying 


points 


the mn) rus and the Palus 
Maeotis ( the sea of =?) as far as the river 
8, whieh empties i } inte that lake at 
its upper end 3 Seythia, then, wiich is 
shape and has tw of its’ sides reaching 
cistance that 1% sqretahes along tts sonsty 
stretches along this coast, ed 


every way". 


W has a general remark to offer en this 


„ all the tribes east of the Caspian are called 
Beythie, The Dahae next the sea, the Massagetae 
(Great Getae) and Sacae more castward...e" 


Biedorus practically gives the sane des eri ption 


of Seythia as contained in the latter part of the account 
of Heredo tus mentioned above. But quring his om time or 
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territories towards the borders of India. 

fhe foreign sources, it may be pointed out here, 
refer to the land of Seythia, inhabited ty the Scythians 
whieh extended from the other side of the Caspian Sea in the 
west te the Oms valley in the east and Seistan te the 
seuth, The Indian sources, on the other hand msmtion the 
‘Sakacdvipa’ irrespective of its racial affinity. Both 
the foreign and India eures are,hovever, unanimous on 
its situation on the Caspian Seay un may be identified 
with Media, lying on the southem side of the Caspian Sea, 
the residents of whieh were mow as Magi, who had spread 
te Iran and other parts up te Afganistan and borders of 
India end the Oms valley during the time of Cyaxares, 
the Medien King whe brought about the fall of Ninevah in 
606 B. C. „but later on having accepted the suserainty of 
Gyrus the Great, the first Achaenmia emperor of Iran, 
beeame the leading citizens of Persia. They Amped the 
traits of both Mithraism and Zoroastrianism before mtering 
India in the first emtury B.C. and diffused the composite 
cultures inte already existing religion of Mithraism. These 
Magi are the same as Maga of Indian scourees, Hence the 
original home of the Magas was Media. 


Ain „ it has already bem suggested that the 
Sake-dvipa has nothing te do with the Sakas or Seythians. 
The Gakas cane inte eontact vith the solar worshippers of 
Nede-Persiagn origin before they pmetrated into India. They 
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must have stayed in their eompany for a long time on the 
Iranian soil end imbibed their cultural traits and 
@isseminated them inte the Indian civilisation. 
Tne Sakas as will be sem in the Chapter III 

em Geographieal data were am ancient nomadic people 
living all along the northern borders of Irm during the 
tines of the Achaemenians and had later a strong 
eoncentration in Central Asia during the Arsacids,. They 
were a great menace te the great civilisations of Media, 
and Iran during the times of Achagmenids and Arsacids 
and finally brought about the fal] of the Greek power of 
Bastriss It is during these times that they entered into 
India towards the send half of the first century B.C, 
and ruled for a brief period of about half a century over 
Paxila before giving in to the Parthians. 

mh Seythians or the Sakas as they are mom in 
Indian literature are the most important among the foreign 
hordes te have played a significant role in spreading the 
exotic elements inte Indian culture and civilisation. They 
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aleng with ether foreign tribes know as the Pahlavas or 
Parthians, the Tusaras oF Kusanas and the Ipthalites or the 
white Ihmas, opened up new vistas for Indian life, bringing 
leser contact with the western world. 

A number of refermces to the Sakas testifying their 
settlement in India can be found seattered in the vast 
Indien literature. Panini is by far the most anei at 
ey whe may be quoted in this connection. In his 
Ganapatha the name Saka appears at many places, Wu is 
further supplemented by the Kasika, a commtary on his 
Astadhyayh e. 3 W A. D.). Other 1 5 
auch as the Ramayana, Mahabharata, — Matsya Purana, 
“Vayu Purana and Brahmanda Purana, Harsacarita, Paumacariya 
of ee ae Samgraha of 0 
of Bharata and Brahwe-Bphuta-Ai dhanta of Brahmagupta, 
alse throw a flood of light en various aspects of the life 
and eulture of Sakes. Apart from the literary evidences 
the Sakas also find anten in the inseriptional accounts, 
They are mentioned in the Prasasti of Gautamiputra Satakarni. 
har kingdom or empire ‘Sakasthana’ is probably mentioned 
din the Mathura Lion Capital inscription end in the Candraval 11 
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stone inseription of the Kadamba Mayurasarnen, Princes bearing Sake 
names are mentioned in E inscriptions diseovered in Taxila, 
Mathura and westem India. | 

As will be seen in the following account, eulturally the 
Sakas were an inferior people, They were obviously prone te be 
influeneed by the superior culture of the Indians and were gradually 
assimilated inte Indian population. The observation of Cunningham 
that!a barbarous race of conquerors settled amongst a more numerous 
and more civilised people soon loses its nationality’ is perhaps very 
aptly applicable in the context of the Sakas in India. The history 
of the Indianisation of the Sakas is,however,very interesting. 
Patanjali in his Mahabhasya raises the question of the social status 
of the Sakas and points out that they were Sudras and not untouch- 
ables end need not be expelled from the dish, It can well be 
inferred fra this that the Sakas had not get an ä 
position in the Indi an soeiety till the times of Patanjali, as they 
had in the later days. The position of the Sudras in the Indian 
society, as we know, was unenviable and they were despised by and 
prohikited to dine with the high castes, When, hovever, we find 
that the Manava Dharma Sutra locks upon the Sakas as degraded 
Ksatriyas we may think that they had begun to be regarded favourably 
by a section of the Indian society, and the ball thus set on in 
rolling stepped enly when these aliens sequired an admiral position 
in the land of their adoption. 
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In the mar reeord Rudradamm is described as 
°vajalakem’. dharana - gunatassarva ~- varnairabhiganya 
Yaksanartha patitvevrta " whieh may indicate that he was 
considered to have the qualifications of a Ksatriya. The 
names of these alice Kings of India are ne doubt Seythian 
or pam in character; but many persons of lesser rank 
were adopting Indian names as early as the first century 
B.C. as is demonstrated by archaeological evidence. White- 
head rightly observes in this connection that the names 
Va jayamitra and Indramitra are Indian, while Sasm is 
Iranians the line could not have been Hindu by race, These 
Baka military chiefs had adepted high-sounding Indian names} 
they had beeone Hinduised and claimed to be Ksatriyas. 

The process of assimilation of the Sakas into 
the Indian society seen te have bem aceclerated by their 
marriages in the four-feld caste system of the land. The 
Baka ‘ing Nahapana of westem India probably had on Indian 
wife and his daughter Daksemitra was thus given an Indig 
name. From the G@mar epigraph of Rudradaman we lear 
that Satakami, the lord of Deksinapatha, vas related to 
him, while from the evidence of a Kanheri inscription, we 
may infer further that this Satekemi vas a son-in-law of 
Rudradamen. Geutamiputra is stated to have stopped the 
admixture of castes and restored the ‘Brahmanya dharma’ and 
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yet one of his near relatives married a Saka an. Frou 
the evideee of the Nagarjunikenda inscription, we cet 
another instance of o aka- India marriage. The Iksaku 
king Virapurusadatta had as his quem the Mahadevi 
Rudrabhattarika who is described as Ujanika-mohara- 
Wake 

It will thus be observed that the Brahmans 
Satavahanas were mtering freely into marriages ae the 
descendants of Castena. According te the Dharmasastras 
marriage in the India soelety was locked upon as a 
sacrament end it ought to take place M Mun one's caste. 
Free marriages betwee the Sakas of Ujjaini and the 
Gatavahema Brahmenes could not have been poseilie unless 
the former had aequired a status acceptable to the rigid 
Indian society. It may, therefore, follow that the Sakas 
of Ujjaini were looked upon as Indian Brahmanas,. 

From the above discussions it may be clear that 
the Sakas in India seeured for themselves an honourable 
position in the society of the land end became an integral 
part of the mainstream of Indian life, losing their separate 
racial entity in course of tine. 
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In the matter of religion as we will see the Sakas 
had either gradually adopted the relighomsof India er they 
were very tolerant in their religious approach. If the 
 epigraphie evideees are to be believed, the northern 
satraps of Mathura, Taxila end Manikiala were staunch 
fellievers of the Budéhist faith. Of the Sakas of western 
India, Reabhadatta, son-in-law of Nahapanas, favoured beth 
Buddhism and Brahuanisn,whon we find making Tirtha-Yatras 
te the Brahmenical sacred places, om the one hand, mae 
maxing donations te the Buddhist monks, on the other. 

The Kanakhera stone inseription of Sridharavarmean show 
that the Sakas, like their ren Kusemas, also worshipped 
Mahasqna or Kartikeya. 

The Bhagavata religion whieh captured foreigners 
like the Greek Helioderus and others did sot find meh 
favour with the Sakas of India. Similarly we have hardly 
any earlier archaeological evidence that would di reetly 
connest the dakas with Jainism, 

Though the Seythe-Kusana age is credited with the 
spread of Magien solar quit in north and west India, nene of 
the earlier kings of the Sakas of Taxila,surpriaingly enough, 
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betray any signs ef their being adheramts of the cult. On 
the eontrary, however, we find that the gods of Greek and 
Indie origin are represmted en their ana. Siva on the 
coins of Mates, Abhiseka-Laksml. on those of Asilises and 
the Matiura satraps, Uma on Ases' coins ete., are all india 
gods or goddesses represented on the coins of the 8cythians. 
But none of these coins represent the figures or synbols 
connected with the solar or Magia eult. 

This should not, however, lead us to believe that 
they had left their ancestral religion and adopted the 
religion ef their subjects. But ve mst bear this in mind 
that they were the foreign rulers over another's lend. It 
is the primary policy of the eonquerors te show consideration — 
towards the conquered subjects and avoid as far as possible 
interfermce in their internal matters in the beginning. 
Such a poliey of appeasenmt and non-interference mast have 
been followed by the Sakas in order to win over their 
conquered peoples. Similar treatuent seems to have been 
meted out to the Sakas themselves by the Imperial Guptas 
after the conquest of Gujarat and kate aud. The Guptas, 
in the beginning, let théir coinage flourish in the sane 

technique, fabric and weight except. gome minor changes in 
ere to the nane of the king on the obverse and the 
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Fepresentation of the deity om the reverse ete. 

India, however, oves a lot te the sakes for 
infusing many foreign Meents inte their el ture, thereby 
enriching it/a great extent. They boosted the Inden 4 to 
economy by opening new routes to Indien traders, merchants 
end caravans. In the field of administration, the satrap 
er the Indian eoumterpart Keatrapa form of government was 
evolved in India by the Saythians on the pattem of the 
Irie governnent. The imperial titles held by the 
Seythians and Kusanas show the aduixture of Persian, 
Chinese and Roman idea of Kingship. The title Rajatiraja’ » 
supreme king over passing other kings, as Rapson points cut 
is ‘distinetively Persian! Devaputra, sen of Heaven 
(Aue Tien-teu), is apparently of Chinese origin and 
Keisar ( Caasar 45 Rome. 

They introdused new type of velis in the land 
as indicated by the expression ‘Sakandim' which meang the 
type ef wells sunk by the Sakas. 

Pelyganmy,waieh was a reeognised Indian aus tom, vas 
alse 11% in the Seka society. If Herodotus is to be 
believed polygamy alse prevailed amongst the Scythims of 
Gentral Asia. Polygamy under the Seythian influence cane 
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te receive added importance in the Indian society of the age. 
The syaten of cousinenarriage in south India was 
possibly introduesed by the Gaka-Brahmenas. The eus ton of 
burning the wife along with the remains of a departed chief 
was ute eomem among them, wiieh helped te spread the 
ens ten of Sad ameng the Indians. 
The elassical literature of India, particularly 
the Sanskrit drama, — saw its development, pessibly under 
the Saka Kings of Ujjaini. 


sae 40m The age of the Seythe-Kusana supremacy 
is the tien period for the development of the Magian solar 
ealt in India. 4 already pointed out the Magian solar cult 
or Mithraisn pmetrated inte India possibly during the period 
of the Achaemenids, The historians of Alexander testify 
the prevalence ef the aut at the time of Alexander's 
invasion. During the time of Inde-Greeks we find a number 
of Hagia solar symbole represented on thelr coins. For 
instance, on a coin of Philexenes ve finds “Sun-god, facing, 
Fadiate, lad in dates, one bootas holde in left hand leng 
seeptre; right hand extended". <A somewhat sintlar figure 
is represented on the coins of Telephus who ruled in the 
Kepisa region. 

Mithra cult enters a new phase of development ui th 
the dam of the Saythe-Kusana age. The Scythians, as already 
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pointed out, introduced many new elements representing the 
Irenien culture which virtually gave a new lease of life to 
the cult. But the Kusanas tee played no less an important 
role in the development of the Magian solar cult on the soil 
ef India, The Kusanas also freely imbibed the culture of 
their conquered subjeets, and imported into the land of their 
eonquest and adoption some interesting features of its 
composite civilisation. — Kusanas absorbed appreciable 

dust tat of Seythian traits in their culture during their 
leng sojourn in Tokharistan for over a century before they 
entered India, Ludwig Bachhofer after a careful investigation 
of Kusana costumes and weapons from their coins concludes that 
the Sakas — Kusanas wore the sane dress and fought vith 
The same weapons, 

Some archaeological evidences belonging to the 
Seytho-Kusana period throw a significant light on the 
development of the solar cult, Several Zoroastrian deities like 
Sharian, Luhrasp, Orlagno, Ouron, Oaninda (resembling Greek 
goddess Nike) and others can be recognised among the numerous 
reverse devices of Huviska's coins with the help of the descriptive 
Legends by their side. 0 of the Kusana kings bear the name 
and figure of Miire or Mihira, Kaniska was the first to 


1. It be peinted out here that Scythian culture now was a 
composite one ineluding — various elements from both the 


aah aes of the American 
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display Mihira, the Indian counterpart of Iranian Mithra, 
om his coins. 

an interesting group of sculptures in red 
sandstone of the second-third century A.D. has been found 
in Matimra and its environs, They have been variously 
identified by scholars, several of them undoubtedly represent 
the dun god, while a few may typify Samba, son of Krana, who 
is traditionally regarded as respensible for introducing this 
form of Sunevorship inte India, It show that Matra was the 
main centre of cultural activity and a great stronghold of 
the Magian cult during the times of the Kusanas who were more 
active than their brethre in propagating Mithraisn, 

The Magian cult, no doubt, had profound influence 
in the earlier emturies of the Christian era in the region 
comprising north-western India extending in the east as far as 
Mathura, but the Vedic Saura cult eontinued to flourish there 
during the age, In the rest of India, the Vedic Saura cult 
still had its away though the Magian priests had moved to the 
extreme south as far as the Malaya ranges in the Pandyan 

The prevalence of the indigenous sect of the Sauras, 
during the Seythe-Kusana age, is evident from the various 


1. Ptolemy refers to a Hagia settlenat = Mount oe oe 


whieh is identical with the Tamil d Malaya 
ranges in the Pandya kingdom in sou th ind, Kral ETSAT, p. — 


us 


archaeological finds discovered from different regions. The 
main distinetive feature of this sect is that the Stmegod 
is represented as sitting on a chariet dram by four or 
seven horses along vith Aruna as the charioteer and Usa and 
Pratyusa as attendants. 

We have on interesting figure of the gun- 0d 
em the cains of Plato (second sentury I. C.], a sub-king 
possibly belonging to the time of Imeratides. On these coins 
the figure of Helios riding on a four-horsed chariot, as 
Bameriea points out, aay favourably compare with the 
{1A gure of the Sam cod at Bodhgayae The Surya relief at 
Anant Guepha on the Khandagiri group of eaves, of the first 
century A. B., resembles in the treatmmt with the Surya 
relief from Bhaja of the pre-Christien period. On this 
relief Surya is depicted om the chariot with his female 
companions and dram by horses. 

Seulpture No. D 46 of the period of Kusana age 
in the eolleetiaon of the Matimra Musen show a corpulat 
figure of the twe-armed Siu-god sitting on his haunches on 
a chariot dram by four horses; a lotus bud is placed in each 
hand, end his shoulders are provided with small wings as in 
the caze of the Sun-bird Garuda the lega are inserted in the 
ehariot, mt the body is hem covered hy garnente. 


1. Ot pe 120. 
2. Barua, B. M., Old Brahe Inseriptions in the Udayagiri and 
Khendagiréi Caves, pe 310. 
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J. I. Danner lc Aaraus our attention to an 
interesting specimen of a small figure of Surya in black 
Slate found in one of the sites of Gandhara belonging to the 
Kusena age in which the god is shom seated at ease on a 
chariot dram by four horses and wearing boots. 

In these figures we find n amalgam ef the alia 
solar eult with Indian one and that is hew the Magia selar 
cult was being gradually fused with the indigenous ene during 

me influence of the solar At ean be seen on 
Vaisnavisn. “ 
shows the effect, ve have a statenat dn the Mahabharata that 
the Pancaratras, a sub-seet of the fellowers ef Vasudeva- 
Byana, derived their doctrine from the Om hinself. ‘The 
figure of the Surya carved proainetiy on a pillar fragnamt 
is found from Lala Bhagat, a small village in Kanpur 
district, Uttar Pradesh, along with the eock on the sane 
pillar and the epigraph Kumaravara in characters of the second 
century A. D., WMd brings the god Surya in elose eonnection 
with Kavtikeya-Skanda-Kumara. The association of Surya with 
Skanda can further be supplesmted from the literary account 
of the Bhagavat Purana whieh though belongs te somewhat later 
date. It show that the scolar t was exercising a great 
influmee on other cults as well, during the Seytho-Kusana age. 


1. | 
2. Mh xii. 360 fr 
3. = 1929-30 
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Iban AGE s Despite the patronage of the Imperial 
Guptas te orthedox Brahmmisn, the Magia Sun cult made 
further headway and gathered round it votaries from wider 
area and spread its influence among the orthodox class, a 
process that started in the Saytho-Kusma age. 

Various inseriptions, seals, copper-plate grants, 
and extant temples prove beyond any iota of doubt that the 
qault of solar worship was widely prevalent during our tines 
and it was followed by kings and commenersa alike. According 
te “= Nandasor stene insert pti en of Kumara Gupta and Mndh- 
van, Gated 473-74 A. D., a guild of silk weavers wie had 
migrated from the Lata Visaya, or esntral or southem Gujarat 
te the city of Dasapura, built a temple of Sun. The Indore 
copperplate grant of Skanda Gupta dated 468-66 A.D. records 
how a Brahmana named Dawn granted a perpetual edowent 
to a temple of Sun at Indrapura. The Khow coppemplate grait 
of Maharaja Sarvenatha, dated 612-13 A.D. reveals how he 
granted a village named Asramaka on the north bank of the 
river Tamasa te 2 Sun temple. The Maliya copperplate 
of Maharaja Damavasena II refers to him as a devout follower 
of Bun. The Dee-Barnark inseription of Aut Gupta 
mentions the Bhojaka Brahmanas who vas ineharge of a Sun tenple. 


5. dad. 
is , | 
Ind. pp. 218 ff 


fhe sealings found at Rajghat in Benaras show the popularity 
of the Sun worship. 

But 4t is very difficult to infer from the above 
deseription of the temples er they belonged te Magian 
solar cult or Vedic Gaura sect. Since the idea of the | 
temple building was popularised by the Magians, these temples, 
in all probabilities, may belong to the Magian cult, except 
where the Bhojaka Brahmana priest was ineharge of the temple, 

fhe stone relief of Surya, earved inside a Caitya 
window of the Bhumara Siva-temple ascribed/the 4th century / to 
4. D., depicts the god as wearing a tall eylindrical head- 
dress, dressed in a long coat with a scarf tied at the waist, 
with his legs covered in long boots of soft leather, holding 
two lotus-birds in his hands, and accompanied by two male 
figures ala almost in the same manner, the chariot and horses 
are absent here. The Sum god here is depicted in a typical 
Seythie type after the figure of King Kaniska discovered fron 
Mathura and is in general agreement with the description of 
Varahanmihira, which evidently demonstrates strong Magian 
influence. | 

A few sealings found from Basam and Bhita in 
the eastern India belonging to the Gupte period disdiese 


1. Sudhakar Chattepadhyaya regards these 1 as belonging 
"te 2 1 — 8 — B41 


” Guptas 
3. ef me 
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very interesting study of the Magian eult. The seal found 
by Marshall at Bhita bearing the device of a fire-altar 
contains the legend Adityasya. Similar devices are represent- 
ed en the Basam seals Nos. 607 and ® with a little variation 
in the legend Bhagawtah Adityasyea and Ravidasa (h) 
respectively, The association of the fire-altar with 
the solar cult can be better understood in the context of 
n end Zoroastrianism and hence again the Iranian 
influence and further be connected with Soeythic tribes of 
Murundas who were ruling in castern India on the banks of 
the Ganges in the period just preeeding the Guptas. 

Thus, the epigraphic records and soulptural 
remains show that the Hagien sum cult whieh was prevalent 
in the north westemm India in the Scytho-Kusana age had 
extended into the Madhya Pradesh region and eastern India 
by the time of Varaghanthi ra. 

Side by side of the Mag im solar cult, the Vedt 
solar sect toe was flourishing during the age of the Guptas 
in the north as well as south India. Indigenous influence 


1. J. I. Bannerjea points out that such fire-al tars 
are found the coins of the Pancala King 


in the north is evidenced by the image of the Surya 

aseribed to the Gupta age, found at Khair Lanch, and 

now preserved in the Kabul Museum, which show the deity 

an a chariot while its horses are being driven by 

Arma. The sect of the exclusive Bun-worshippers of i 

the south India, continued to flourish during the age 

independent of exotic impress, their cult being a natural 

outegrowth of the general worship of Surya prevalent 

among most of the Indian people even from the prehistoric 

pericd. In the icons of south India, the Sun god is represented 

as bare-footed and the hands are lifted up to the level of 

the shoulders, or in some cases, the god is sitting on a 

chariot drawm by seven horses, and Usa and * by 

his sides. The famous Gudimallam Surya image belonging to 

the Gupta age, which agrees in treatment with the above 

deseription, may bear ample temtinony to the prevalence 

of the Indian Saura cult in the south. | 
Bhojaka is mother term dmoting a 8 


1. JIBOA xvi, 
2111. 


3. eB se 4 25 * Bhavisya Purana 44. 104. 26) 
Bhojakas were dom out of the union of 
omy Bayt of the Nagas and females of the * tribe 
of western India. The account itself amplifies 
that the Bhojakas were born om the soil of India 
Ginee the Bhavisya 3 gives a composite picture 
of the two sects, the Bhojakas have been brought 
into relationship with the Naas, 


Tan r qualities, duties, powers and privileges have been 
deseribed in the Bhavisya Purana. vente studics area 
sine-qua-non for him, He believes in the verar- concept 
of society and refuses to accept food from a Sudra. A 
comparative study of the qualities of the Bhejakas and 

Mages goes to prove that the ee ee See © SNe 
status and pesition in Indian soelety thm the Magas, which 
ean be testified by the epigraphical evidences. ‘The De- 
Baranayk inseription states thet from a very early period 
the *Bhojaka’ Brahmenas had been living at that plate and 
the Magadham King Baladityadeva granted the village te 

* Bho jaka-Brahmena’ Suryenitra for the purpose ef the dally 
worship of the ted. Later on an ee, 
granted te "Bhojaka’ RA tra by King 8 

It is quite plausible te suggest from the above 
aceount that the Bhojakas were the indigmous orthedex 
Brahmanas of the Saura nt whieh may explain fe thelr 
popularity ameng the masses vis-a-vis the Magas who were 
of a foreig origin as already shom earlier, The Bhojakas, 
however, gradually assimilated the tie elements into the 
Vedie Sura quilt. 

The works of Varahanihira iliustrate a complete 
fusion between the Magis solar cult and the Vedie Saura cuit, 
By his times Mithraites absorbed meh of the elements of 
indigenous Saura system by way of acknowledgemmt and belief 
Tr 2 oh. Ar. 

2. Tad. 147.33,37-38 
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in the nthentadty and surcriority of the Vedas and Vedic 
literature. This is amply suppleamted by the Bhavisya N 
Purana, whieh gi es the history of composite sects in such 

a natural acct that it is diffieult te distinguish one sect 
from the other. 

The points of resemblanes between these systeus 
are as unders In both of them the sun is said to have 
produced eight emanations from his body un en came to be 
regarded as Gistinet divine beings, variously mow as 
representing . as well as Mages. The offerings made 
te the Sun god in India as weil as in Iran were sinilar in 
nature. Another point of similarity is the god ene or 
Srausa with Sracsha (Avestan) a companion of M tara. still 
another similarity may be sought in che god Mathara with 
Avesten Matura. Theze were other similar qualities end 

Despite many similarities, there seems to be some 
4ifference in the characters of the tuo gods, The stories 
of the Mirth of Gun god, related in Indian literature, seek 


1. Bhavisya 4.117, 85 db Se In the art of Bani eight 
Budchaz are represented os” Brn pr 25 shown by Goda dedard. It 


was the result o Afghenis 
2. ef. Bhavisya i. 475. Mibrahes 28 „880, 64. 
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his birth from an Pot whereas the Iranians have a different 
ä of his birth according to whieh he emerges from a rock or 
a ass | Whereas in Iran much emphasis was laid on the 
authoritative aspects of Mithra, in the Bhavisya Purana his 
creative function was stressed. In Iran, Mithra became the 
pro to- type of an earthly deposit, but in the Bhavisya Purana, 
sun was a cosmic force, almost philosophical in concept. In 
Iran, the drift was towards a materialistic eee 
in India, the trend was towards a philosophical approach. 
This difference in outlook and emphasis may be as eri bed to 
the growth of two types of thought complexes in these two 
countri es, 

the age of Varahami hi ra represents the Ixus tan 
age of solar cult, after the Vedie period, when both the 
exotic as well as the indigenous systems of the Sun~worship, 
despite their differences, were being amalgamated into each 
other and consequently Indianised to a great extent, 
culminating in rejuvenating the retarded Saura cult, 

4 & large number of passages scattered here and 
there in many texts of Indian literature have exalted and 
extolled the os of the Sun to such an extent that he 
becomes the highest god. For some time, it appears, Surya 


1. a isis, 1. 8 ef Hopkins ., * Mythology, 


3. ef. tae og | "Rebs 45 pp 787 PP. 100-101, 
4. e 28. 1 Visnu, p. 193; Bhavisya 1.66, 50-54 
Hier, Coy duigm and Buddhism, vol.ii 1957, pPe 138-37. 
Similar account of eulogies to ui thra has been brought 
forward by Herzfeld (Zoroaster and His World, vol 11, p.472). 
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formed with Brahma, Visrmm and Siva, a kind of quadrumvirate, 
for in many ceremonial gifts these four go together. A 
lithie of thefy fusion finds a place in later seulpture, 6. 8. 
in the Chidambaram — and the Limboji Mata temple at 
Delual (North Gujarat 5. Ghirshman finds on the nicolo 
seal device where an alia chief wearing one of the typical 
head=dresses attributed to Hepthalite Runa chief is show 
standing in a suppliant attitude before the four-arned 
„ - a conbination ef Visnu, Siva and Mihira 

iu the deity. 


The worship of the Sun god continued 
unabated ouring the period succeeding the tines of Varahazihira, 
culminating in the building of the Sum temple at Konareka 
in Oriose whieh is hailed as one of the wounders of Indian 
temple architeeture. During all these years the Sun eult 
was a serious competitor of the Menn and Siva cults, but 
it was gradually absorbed by these majer sects. The Do aka 
or Magas themselves adopted Vaisnava er Saiva doctrines and 
the Sun beeame one of the important deity of Brahmeanisn, Eve 
in modern India ‘Gayatri Mantra’, a prayer te God Sun, is 
recited daily by millions of Indian masses. 

The prevalence of Sum vorship in the post- 
Varahamihira period is evidenced from the literary as vell as 
epigraphie reesords end extant temples. From the Harsacarita 


1. Asi el 4 K: 430. | | 
E. Comprehensive History of India, p. 246, 
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it 4s dear that Harsa's father was an ardent devotee of 

the Sun and he offered his daily prayer to the god “kneeling 
eastwards upon the ground in a cirele smeared vith saffron 
paste", The epigraphic reeords refer to Prabhakaravardhama 
and his * grand-father Adi tyavardhena ond Rajyavardhana 
28 Adityabhaktas. The leanings of Harse ina y dun worship 
are also evident from the acocunt of Hum Tf! sang. 

The Hepthalite ruler fToramands prefermee for 
solar worship is shom by his building a temple te the gun 
in Multan, and, by naming his son MMI. Hiuan 17 sang 
des bes the Sun temple of Mou~le-Sen-Pu-Lu (modern Multan) 


thuss 

T Par ee ee eee 

& ene te the Sum-god the 

1 eee prestous sube 
1. HC p. 106, (Inge trans. Cowell). .. — — 
that these members of the Vardhana house were followers of 

the Inde-Sey Sev due to the pases’ Bat it is very difficult 
t view due the ty ef evidences at our 
to oe or confirm the above acceumt, 
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The popularity of the Sun god of Multan is vouched for by 
sl-Berent alse. It is alse stated in the Chach-Nama 
(History of Sind) that en the eastern side of Mul tan, there 
was a reservoir, in the middle * was a temple ,whieh 
contained an idol made of red gold. Taraatha relates hov in 
earlier times a king called Sri Harsa bumt alive near Malten 
12,000 adherents of the Meecha seet with their becks and 
thereby greatly weakened the religien of Iranians end Sakas 
for a esntury. This legend offers difficulties but it show 
that Mul ten was regarded as a contre of Magie ealt. 

mus Q@walfor Inseription of Mihirakula records 
the building of a temple of the Sun, by a person naued 
Ua troeta,; on the mountain called dopa, 1. 6, the bill on 
which the fortress Gvalior stands, Mibirakula also built a 
temple to the Sun know as are at Svinagavi and large 
tom called Mibirapura in Holada. The Nirmand copperplate 
inseription reeords the name of friperentake oF un under Mh 
envarea Men seems to indicate that Magian fom of solar 
worship was combined with the Saiva elt, N 

It appears from the eins of both Zeramana nd 

his som Mikirakula (Mihiragula), the Epthalite rulers, 
that they vere worshippers of the Magien sum ault. There is 
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a symbol of vheel on the coin of the former and on the 
reverse of another coin pertaining te the reign of the 
latter, there is the figure of a fire altar and an attendant. 
The former is a symbol of the sun and the latter probably 
adopted from Sassanian coinage, the Zoreastrien fire worship. 
In the age of Sanikara, une in north India the 
alien and the indigenous solar sects verc flourishing side by 
side; in south India, where the Indien seet mainly predominated, 
the cult was gradually coming under the influenes of Tantricism, 
This is clear from n account of Gaukara's meeting 
with the Saura leader Divakara, The great philesopher was 
informed that there were six sub-sects of the Sauras using 
marks of red sandal paste, vearing garlands of red flowers 
and repeating the Mantra of eight syllables. of these, 
the sixth class followed Tantric method ond imprinted with 
a heated ivén pices marks of the orb on the fore-head, ar 
and breasts. All these sub-sects followed, however, the 
Vedie precepts and at the sane time chanted the ef ght 
syllable Mantra, They identified the adityadeva with Rudra 
and Mm end held that he vas not only ereator of this 
universe, but also its ultimate destroyer, Thus the 
Seuras held that aditya ( in view of the philosophical 
doctrine prepeunded by Samkara) was the Nini ta-Karanan of 


ru. 4, nos. 19,203 


1. Rapsen Indien Coins, 1807 
* Qanndngham, op. Mt., pps 28, end 108. 
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this world, a theory similar to the one maintained by the 
Pasupatas in case of Siva. N 

he provenance of the cult during the last phase 
of Hindu India is testified by many reeords. One of the 
tutelary deities of the Salankayanas of the Andhra country 
was the Sun (Citraratha), and at least one Valabhi ruler 
(the fifth one) was a follower of the Sun, The Martanda 
temple of Srinagar in Keshair built by Loli tedi tye 
Nuktapi da with ite massive walls of stone within a lofty 
enclosure, belongs also to this age. 

fhe sun temples are also found in many other 
parts, such as Gujarat, Gwalior and the district of Gaya, 
where an inscription has been discovered at Govindapur 
referrying to the legend of Samba, This same legend is also 
related in the Kapila Samhita, a guideebook for Orissa, in | 
connection with the great Sum temple of Konaraka, The 
Konaraka temple Malt in the thirteenth century dedicated to the 
dun god is the best tribute given to the Saura deity in the 


shape of the spostaeular monument in conerete, No existing 
temple can surpass the randeur and emerncus sise of the 
Sun M of Konarakae 
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The date of Varshautihira is controversial. Despite 
the sincere efforts of the historians to solve this crux 
problem, they have not been able to be unanimous on the same. 
The main difficulty on this point is the lack of any information, 
in the works of Varahamihira, about the year of his birth or 
any other definite reference which tight 111 this void. It is 
also unfortunate that none of his cozmentators have dwelt on this 
problem. Many hypotheses have been put forward by innumerable 
historiang since the times of Sir William Jones, which may be 
examined by way of passing reference, before any fingl judgment 
is pronounced. 

The first hypothesis is based on the — 
which is said to have been ane ed by one Kalidasa, in the year 
3068 (expired) of the Kali age ( = the year 24 of the Vikrama era 
or B.C. 33), According to this text Varahamihira is es 
as one of the nine gems of the court of king Vikramaditya, the 
founder of the Vikrama era in B. C. 586. It is also stated in the 
same text that Satya Srutasena, Badarayana, Manittha and Kumara 
Simha were the contemporaries of Varahamihirg. The wihistorical 
character of the Jyotirvidabharana is very apparent in as much as 


1. Jyotirvidabharana xxii. 19-20, 
28. Tad. 21. 
3. Ibid. 10. 


Satya, Sratasena, Badarayana, Manittha and Kumarasimha are said 
to * the ene 0 but Varahamihi ra r 
Satya, Badarayana and Manit tha as old authorities. Diksit 
accepts the authmticity of the Jyotirvidabharana and concludes 
that the Kalf 3068, the date of the composition of the Jyotirvi- 
dabharana would correspond to A.D. 428-29. This view, however, 
has been rejected by E. M. K. Sarm. | | 

The earliest epigraphical reference to the nine jewels 
of Vikramaditya, ear of whom was Amaradeva, is mentioned in she 
Bodhgaya inseription dated Samvat 1015 or 975 A.D. Cunningham 
identifies Amaradeva with Amarasimha the author of Amarakosa, 
whose date has been fixed Urea 800 A.D. 

The Jaina legend Kalakacarva Kathanaka is another 
literary account which ascribes the Vikrama era commencing from 
88 B. C. to Vikramaditya. It is a late and corrupt account which 
ean hardly be relied upon for historical purposes. In this 
legend, the Saka King uses the title Sahanusehi which is apparently 
a Kugana title. 

From the evidence of the coins we learn that Candra 
Gupta II took the title of Vikramaditya. Zone scholars are 
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of the view that the original hero of the legends of Vikranaditya 
spread all over India is Candra Gupte II and as the latter 
also lived in the Malava country, the era of the *r starting 
from 88 B.C. came to be associated with his name. Kern identifies 
Vikramaditye with Bhoja who is said to have ruled from C.483 A.D. 
te C 538 A. D. in the Deccan, m other kings, whe used the 
title Vikramaditya, are Kumara Gupta I, and Skandagupta belonging 
to the Gupta dynasty. 

The Jyotirvidabharam is evidently a late forgery and 
pseudonymous and the tradition recorded therein unreliable. 
In the present ciroumstances it is not possible to place 
Varahauihira as carly as the first century before Christ for 
Varahanihira mentions Aryabhatta in the Panca Siddhantika, who 
was born in 476 A.D. and wrote his work in 499 A. D. Varahantih 
was also aware of Vatsyayana's Kamasutra, Manu Samhita and 
Ta ina valkya Seti, which are post Christian in tine. 

The second theory is based on the interpretation of 
Sake 427. mile explaining the rules for calculating the 
Ahargana (4.6. sum total of elvil days esta ae from an initial 
epoch te a 1 date) the Panca Siddhantika directs us first 
to deduct 427 from the mumber of the current Saka year for which 
the Aharagana is wanted, to indicate that the initial epoch of 
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the calowlation is 427 Saka. Divergent views have been expressed 
as to the interpretation and identification of Saka 427. The 
first = point is to know the context in which Varahanthira 
used this a, It is stated that 0 ruled 2626 years 
before the commencement of the Saka era. Taking 78 A. D. to be 
the epoch of Saka era, the date of Yudhistira will be 2448 B.C. 
which synachronises with the date of the battle of the Mahabharata 
tut according te another tradition, the battle of Mahabharata is 
seid to have taken place in 3102 B.C., the beginning of the 
. 4 8 E 

1. Jagennatha Rae, Gulshan Rai, Kota Ventakachalan 
and Thriuvenkatachar, hold that Yudhistira died in the twanty- 
sixth year of the Kali age, that the Persian Euperor Cyres the 
Great started a reckoning in B.C. 550, exactly 2826 years after 
- ‘Yudhistira’s death (B.C. 3102 ~ (96 + 2596) = B.C. 650). ‘Taking | 
B.C. 550 to be the epoch year of Saka year, corresponding to 
that used by Varchamihira, it would follow that Varahamihira 
flourished in the second century B.C. which is ageinuntenatle. 
The same objections as applied to the first theory hold good in 
this case alse. 


1. It is also called Sakendra Kala (B. 5. viii.20)3 Sakabhupa Kala 
4 oo. which is, however, confounced by Utpale with the 


2 85 A817 $ * Sad-dvike-pance-dviyuteh' has been interpreted 
° V. 8. (Chronology of ancient India 3 4 as 26 times 
2B 41.6. 868˙7 years, while C. v. Vaidya (Maha A Criticien, 
Pe 68) takes it to mean 2566. Bat Lg . as meaning 
1 „ which is alse supported by Kalahana. 
4. the Age of the Mahabharata War, Bezwada 19316 
S. The Persian Baperor Cyres the “treat and the Indian Saka“ 
— aaa of the Panjab University His. SOC. vol. 1, 1932 
5. AHRS xx 1949-50, p. 1 
7. J xxviii. 1950, pp. 103. 
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Equally untenable is the view of C. v. rade and 
v. d. Urar whe hold that by Saka Kala Varahamhira means the 
era of Buddha's Nirvana commencing in B.C. 543, It is a mere 
conjecture based on the hypothesis of change of Saka Kala into 
Bakya Kala. Moreover, it is hardly consistent with the tradi- 
tions recorded in anaient India that Saka Kala was either 
associated with the name of Cyres or Buddha's Nirvana. 

The Saka Kala under reference hence is used in the 
context of an era which was started in 78 A.D. and which can 
be put to test in relation to the date of the Mahabharata, as 
confirmed by P. V. Kane who points out that 2526 years before 
Saka or 2468 B.C. was one of the three main epochs for the 
Mahabharata war, It is further testified and r dy the 
Ni dhanpur N of Bhaskaravarman, the king of Kanarupa and 
the Bajataranging, Sake 427 hence noted above would correspond 
to 505 AD. 

It is quite possible that Saka 427 in one way or the 
other was very significant in the life of Varahamihira. It was 
the general practice among the astronomers to ¢ 


oose a year for 
their epoch to facilitate all astronomical calculations, Bhau 
Daji"s hypothesis is that Saka 427 is the epoch of the Romaka 
Siddhanta. This view is more or less accepted by Thibaut who 


73, ef Suryanarain Rae, B., 
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further explains that Varahamihira borrowed the year of the 
Romaka as the epoch of his Karana, The theory does not hold 
ground and is lacking in plausibility. There are numerous 
instances of deviation from the above statement. Thus 
Brahmagupta composed his Siddhanta in Saka 550, whereas the 
epoch of his Karana Khandakhadhyaka is Saka 587, Likewise, 
Bhaskara wrote his Siddhanta Siromani in Saka 1072 (expired) 
but had Saka 1105 (expired) for the epoch of his Karana Kutuhula. 
It is also difficult to agree that Varahamihira should have 
chosen the 8 the Romaka for the epoch of his Karana. 
Dikehit has showm that Saka 427 (expired) instead, 

is the epoch of the Burya Siddhanta, which is purely based on 
mere conjecture and hence it is difficult to accept the sane. 

| Kem is inclined to interpret Salm 427 as marking 
the year of the birth of Varahamihire. Pleading for his case 
Kern controverts the statement of Alberuni ~— Varahanihi ra 
composed his work Panca Siddhantika in Saka 427. Referring 
to the original passage as translated by Schav, which runs 
thus the year 400 of Yasdajird, taken as a guage, corresponds 
to the year 526 of the era of the canon Panca Siddhantika". Ih 
this statement, Albermi does not mention the date of the compe 
sition of the work but the era of the book. Let us accept for the 
time being aor the Panca Siddhantika was composed 626 years before 
his (Alberuni's)owm time and that Varahamihira preceded his 


ie IA Ax. 1890 vp. 138 ff, cf Thibaut Ps Intro. p. xxxvii. 
Intro p. 2. 

* 144. Po 7. 

4. Ibid. p. 7. 
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(Aberuni 's) owm time by 525 or about 828 years. These two 
statements taken together are inconsistemt with each other. 
Elsewhere he says that Panca Siddhantika was composed S26 years 
before his om time. ‘His om time‘ a vi is interpreted as 
the time when he was writing, was 2050 A. D.; but 4f it is taken 
as the time of his birth 4.6. 973 A. D. or the composition of 
the book, the matter becomes complicated. According to the 
second statement, Varahamihira precedes his o time by 528 or 
about 526 years, which is again difficult te explain. If both 
the statements are read together, it would follow that the date 
of the birth of Varahamihira and the date of the composition of 
the Panca Siddhantiks was one and the same, which is very 
confusing. Henee it may be pointed out that it is wrong to infer 
from the statement of Alberuni that Varahamihira composed the Panca 
Siddhantika in 604 A.D. It may _ twisted that the Saka 427 ar 
not epoch for the Panca Siddhantika, tut his astronomical epech. 
The date of Varahamthira as furnished by the 
astronomers of Ujjayini, is Saka 427, According to dmarajas 
comentator of Brahmagupta, Varahamihira died in Saka 5809. 
Corroborating these two statements it would have the period of 
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Varahanihira extending from Salm 427 to Saka 808. Commenting 
on the unexplained chronological comanication of Kanter, 
col ebrocke concluded that the dates assigned to various astronomers 
were correct. It can be further corroborated by the mention of an 
astrologer of this name in the Pancatantra, the Sanskrit original 
of the fables of Pilpay, translated oe reign of Neshirvan, 
Sassenian King of Persia (A. D. 531-570). ‘The statement that 
Varahamihira preceded 328 years from the tine of Aber (1.6., 
1080 A. D.) confirms the above view that Varahanthira was possibly 
born in 804-6 A.D. 1 

V. M. Mirashi throws some light on the genealogy of 
Maharajadhiraje Dravyavardhana who is mentioned by Varahantihira as 
a Sakuna writer. According to hin, Dravyavardhena who belonged 
to the Aulikara dynasty, was possibly the father of Yasodharman 
and ruled from 408 to 515 A. D. 0 

It is difficult to agree with the theory of R. B. Pandey 
whe holds that Varahamihira cannot be placed in Sth.-6th centuries 
A. D. because the territorial divisions of India as detailed in 
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2. Varahanihi ra I 200 A. D. 3 Varahazihi ra II, 808 A. D. 3 Brahma- 
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the Brhat Samhita do not fit in with the territorial divisions 
known from the epigraphical records of the Gupta period. As it 
M11 be shom later, the geographical lore as representod by 
Varahanihira is fully in consistent with the an of Varahanihire 
in mich he lived. However, Sir M. Jones supposed, from 

| „ date, VYarahamihira to have lived about 409 A.D. 
Colebrooke, for similar reasons, holds that, from two calculations 
one placing him at 360 A. D. and the other at 584 A. D., he may 
have been living at the mean date of the two, or about 472 A. B. 
and the third caloulation dates him to 409 A. D. Colebrooke'’s 
personal view, however, was “hat Varaliamihira flourished at 
the close of * fifth or beginning of the sixth century of the 
Christian eras 

The astronomical calculations from the fact that solstial 
points were in Makra 'Caprieom' and Kataka ‘Cancer' anring his 
time while they were at the asterians Ghanistha and Aslesa would 
prove that the date of 0 aan be fixed in the first half 
of the sixth century A. B. It may be pointed out that the 
astronomical data as contained in the various works of Varahamihira 
are not wianimous . 

Hence it may be concluded that the sixth century A.D. 
14. %, 808 to S87 is the most probable bine of flourishing of 
Varahaahira whieh is amply supported by the contemporary life 
he depicted in his texts. 


5. Vi intro pp. XXI. 
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The history of the science of Astronomy 1.6. 
Jyetisa Vidya in India goes to a hoary past. ee te 
eccupy & very important place in the Vedie society, and 
gradually it attained the position of being one of the 
six Angas (auxiliary studies) of the Veda. me Jyotisa 
Vedange of the Rgveda and Ta urveda was concerned purely 
with estronomical matters. Ganita and Jyotisa are used 
as synongms. dJyotisa is hailed as the Aperavidya (inferior 
exoteria knowledge) in the Mandukopanisad. 

The history of Indian astronony as evidenced from the 
works of Varghamihira, may be divided into three periods: 
preaseientifie, quasieseietifie and selentific. 

The first period extends from 8. 1800 B.C. to the 
beginning of the Christian era. The literature includes 
che Jyotisa Yedanga, 53 Upangas of the Jainas} 
the Yrddha Garga Bam ta, the ,. Yanan | the Menave 
eee SutBa,s a the texts of Brhaspati, Atri, Bhaguri, 
Gautama, Dvaipayana and Sulva and the astronomical cosmological 


i. — verses 41-42, Jyotisa is said to be the eye of h 
2. Vedanga — of Yajuraveda verses 3,43 of Reveda 
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sections of the Mahabharata and the Puranas. Nene of these 
works betray any trace of the exotic influence. The 
Jyotisa Vedanga describes the five-year Yuga, the positions 
of moon and sum at the solstices and at new and full en in 
the eyele of the Naksatras, or lunar mansions. In the 
astronomieal cosmological texts ve come across the doctrine of 
the four «ges called Krta, Treta, Dvaparay and Kali, of whieh 
each preceding one surpasses in excellence that whieh follows. 
The quasiescientifie period extends from the beginning 
of the Christign era to about 300 A.D. The most important 
kee via * an the sge are by , Balacevay 
Badarayanay — Brhadratha, - Devala, 8 
. . an Kentathala, Kasyapa or Wrap, 
Garga, alates Nan cha, i Nagnajit, Narada, Paragara, 
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net pate . Saptarst, Bak cata, Serasvatay Si ddhesena, 
Sukra * dn. Lie, Vasistha, Vi jayanandin, Visnugupta, 
Visvakarma, Yavana or Yavanadarya- The Paitamaha Siddhanta 
and the vesis tha Siddhanta are the omer texts written during 
the time. Though these 81 ddhantas ure draw on the lines 
of the Jyotiszsa Vedanga, the exotic elements begin to appear 
and exercize influence. The Indian astronomy remained no 
longer purely Indian. The exotic elements exercised a great 
influence in remodelling the Indian Siddhantes by introducing 
the division of the ecliptic into the Zodiac system, the 
motions of the planets by the doctrine of eplaycless the 
notion of the parallax and its ealeulstion, new methods of 
calculating eclipses; revision of the leggth of the year; 

the nazes of the planetary weekedays; and table of sines 

im the Indian trignometry, Bat the methods enjoined in 
these two Siddhantas are so crude that they omit to disting- 
zuish between mean and true astronomical qualities. 
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The scientific period of the Hindu astronomy starts 
from about the fourth century A.D. The Surya Siddhanta, the 
Paulisa Siddhanta and the Romaka Siddhanta are the significant 
astronomical schools which transformed the course of Indian 
astronomy and gave it a scientifie reorientation. This 
peried alse witnessed one of the _ renowmed a 
. Vise, Aryabhatta, Bharadvaja, Dravyavardhana, 
Latadeva, Raabhay Simhacarya, Varahamihira, Jism, Brahmagupta, 
Bhaskara etée 

The Surya Siddhanta is stated to 9 been revealed 
in the eity of Romaka, possibly Rome or Alexandria. In it 
are introduo-d the Greek astronomical teachings for the first 
time side by side with the traditional conceptions, The 
earliest definite traces of foreign in@luente appear to have 
been found in the Romaka Siddhanta which endorses the length of 
the year emctly Calculated in the same way as it was done by 9 
Hipparcas (seeond century B.C.) and Ptolemy (second century A.D.) 
The Romaka Siddhanta, however, differs in other essential 
points from Greek astronomy and the Surya Siddhanta, These 
two Siddhantas mist, therefore, go back to different sources, 
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fhe literature writte during the age can be di vided 
inte three distinet sections: 
1. dani ta or mathematical astronony. 
2. Hora or the judicial estrology ineluding nativity, 
horoscopes, auptials and prognosti- 
cations for journeys; — 


3. Sakha or Samhita 4.6. natural or wandane astrology. 


The Ganita, alse called Tantra, deals with the 
determination of the motions of planets in the several signs 
of the zodiac by means — computation from | 
various astronomical schools viz., Paulisa, Romaka, Vasistha, 
Saura and Paitamaha dealing with Yuga, year, Ayana, Ritu, Masa, 
Paksa, day and night (Ahoratra) Yama, Muhurta, Nadi, Prana, 
Truti, ete. and the ecliptic. 


HORA. it deals with ane like the power or weakness 
belonging to the signs, half-signs, tMra-party, ninth-parts, 
twelfth-parts, and degrees; the determination of the power of 
the seven planets, which is various as depending upon the 
 @irection, the place occupied, the moment and the content tom} 
the temperanants, bodily elenents, substances, caste, and 
sphere of activity, ete., that belong to the departnent of | 
earth planet; sonception, time of birth, prognostication of 
prodigious accessories, instant dea th & the child, duration 
of life, destiny and intervening changes of it, the most 
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favourable combinations of planetary positions as may oxist 
in theory, the constellations under which kings are born, 
che lunar eonstellationa, the consteilations formed by culy 
two planets, te., the celestial constellations, te,, and 
the consequences of all these, deseent and character, the 
planetary aspects, manner of death, state after death, state 
ina assis, | birth; the good or bad symptoms at the moment of 
consultation, the calculation of a lueky period for weddings 
and other ceresonies. 

Hora is further divided inte eta sub-seetions: 


ao 


oral. name for all kinds of — 


Vivahapatala descriting the effects of, planetary 
combinetions at the tine of marriage. 
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guch as the fruits of the simple and retrograde uovements of 
planets, their nature and extent of change if any, their 
magnitude, colour, rays, brillianey, their form or figure, their 
setting and rising, their route, the nature of their motion 
on the way, configuration with a stone or planet and of their 
course among the stars and the like, their effects, the nine 
triads of stars (divided like a tortoise) and their effects 
An the countries, the Agastya Cara (the course of canopus), 
the time of its rise (which ushers the Sarat season when 
everything on earth assumes a lively appearance), the course 
of the seven seers (Great Bear), the division of things as 
belonging to the domain of each planet the saze as apperéaining 
to the domain of each asterism, the configuration of the five 
planets in the figure of a triangle, ete., the planetary war, 
the con Jamction of the five planets with the moon, the effects 
produced by the planets on the years presided over by then, 
the symptoms of pregnancy ¢ the clouds, the conjunction of 
the moon with Rohini, with Svati, with Asadha; the forebodir 
of instant rain, the conclusion to be dram from the growth 
of flowers and planés as to the produce of trees and crops, 
the non, the halo, the cloudy line plereing thesun’s 

Gise at rising or setting, the wind, the meteors, the glow of 
the sky, the earthquake, che glowing red ef twilight, the 
Fata Morgana, the dustestorm, the typhoon, the cheapness or 
the dearth of the products of the earth, the prognostics for 
the grovth of com, the banner of Indra, the rainbow, 
architecture, paimistry, the auspicious or unlucky movements 
of crows, the augural circle, the movements of wild beasts, 
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of horses, the cirele of winds, the good or bad signs of temphs, 
of statues, the treatment of trees, the observation of the 

soil for finding veins of water, the lustrat en, the sight 

of wagtails, the allaying the influence of portents, 
uiscellaneous mattere, the ancintment of a king; the signs of 
swords of diadem, of cocks, of tortoises, of cows, of goats, 

of horses, of elephants, of men, of women, reflections on 
womankinds; the prognosties ef bails, of shoes, of torn garments, 
of chewries, of unbrella-sticks, of couches and seats, the 
examination of jewels, the foretokens at a camp, the good or 
bad signs of tooth-sticks, ete., such as occur in common life 
to everybody as well as to kings. 

Time we see that Samhita sometimes incindes s complete 
course of the science, and scuetimes denotes only one of its 
three branches. In the first acceptation it is synonynous 
with the more appropriate tern Jyotisa-Sangraha, although 
etymologically the one is as proper as the other. In the 
second acceptation it is synonymous with Phalagrantha and Sakha. 
In an attempt to clarify this ambiguity Kern points out that 
the whole knowledge of celestial phenomena, of measuring tine, 
of omens and portents, of augury, in short natural astrology 
went under the name of Samhita, before each of the three 
branches attained its full development when in eoturse of time 
the Hindus through the Greeks, became acquainted with two | 
separate branches of the knowledge of the stars, (the end 
really selentifie, the other quasi-seientifie), they must 
have felt some difficulty in ineorporating the mathematical 


astronomy and the sowealled judicial astrology inte their 
Sauhita, In keeping the distinct divisions, among which the 
second and third are different from each other not so much 
in matter as in method, they continued to feel, it is not 
unnatural to suppose, toe well the etymological meaning of 
Samhita not to apply it occasionally te the whole evurse of 
the Jyotihsastra or Jyotise-Sangrahas 
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The resemblance of 
certain terns 1 in astrology and astronomy have led 
some scholars to believe the close relationship between the 


Indian and foreign systems. There are many Sanskrit terms 
used in this literature translated or derived from the Greek 
sources» Hora, denoting astrological prediction by 3 
raticn of planets is considered to be a Grecian 8 
Dreskana is also derived from — foreign source. It is 
Called Decanni by Buropean astrologers, evidently deri vod 
from Latin eae ts Its affinity with Egyptian or Chaldaic 
is not ruled out, 

Indien terms having similarity with those of the 
Greek aret Kala, Asma, Bhaga, and other synonyma of part; 
Kendra, Medhya, Anapha, Sunapha, Durudhara and Kemadruma, 
designating certain configurations of planets; Panaphare, 
Apokelima, Hibuka, Trikona, Jamitra, Mesvranay the signs of 
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the zodiac include Kriya, Tavuri, Jituma, Leya, Pathona, Juka, 
_Kaurpya, Tauksika, Anokero, Hrdroga, and Itthya, ee has 


also been compared with Mans tho, author of the Apotelesmata. 


One fact which emerges so clearly from the writings 


of Varahamihira is that he had a great regard for the Greek 
astronomy and astronomers, He refers to the Yavanacaryas in 
general and Yavanesvara in particulars, Verahamihira is the 
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first Indian astroAoner to give a detailed evaluation of the 
Rasi system, the omission of the Rasis from the earliest 
astronomical treatises, sometimes, leads us to believe that 
Varahamihira was the founder of the Rasi system in Indian 
Jyotih astra. Pat this particular hypothesis can easily be 
set aside in view of the discovery of the tus earlier yavana 
astrological texts written by Minaraja and Sphujidhvaja. 

The Indians as Golebrocke suggests adopted the 
division of the ecliptie and Zodiac systems from the Greeks. 
There is, however, ample evidence to the ef feat that the 
division of the twelve sodiacal signs into three portions each, 
with planets goveming them, and portrayed figures representing 
them vas prevalent among the Babylonians, eee Egyptians 
and Persians with won especially the ane Cy the Indians 
had regular contacts before the Greeks and whose inf luenee on 
the Indian astronomy can hardly be ruled out, 

The Grecian influence on Indian Jyotisa has te be 
reviewed and understood in the context of relation of the earliest 
eivilisation: of the world with the knowledge of this sel mee, 
Astrology may be said to owe its origin to Riphrate-Tigris or 
Nile civilisation, The earliest civilisations of Sumer and 
Ackad whieh in course of time gave way to the Babylonians 
flourished on the seaeshore of the Persian Gulf, The Babylonians 
vere the first anong the middle-eastem kings who followed the 
poliey of imperialism and empire building, ‘fhe Euphrates-Tigris 
valley under the Babylonians reached the acne of civilisation 


1. ef ME 42 p. 5273 Keith, A. B., op. ei t. p. 5283 
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among the ancient nations. The Chaldeans or the Neo-Babylonians 
were the last independent kings to have ruled over Iraq, who 
were ultimately overpowered by the Persians under Cyrus the 
Great and the country was incorporated into the Persian empire. 

The Babylonians were brought to build the capital of 
the Achaemenians, Persepolis, The Babylonian culture in course 
of time was amalgamated into that of Persian . The Persians 
alse conquered Media and invaded Greece which brought then 
into regular contact with the Asians. The Medians were 
expert in astronem and astrology. They are cho same as Magi, 
or Magas as known in India. Hence their affinity with the 
Babylonians is a good probability. The Magi or Magas on joyed 
respect and honour at the court of Iran. 

The invasion of Alexander swept the whole of the 
knows world bringing it closer, Another repercussion was the 
Hellenising of the conquered lands, The Greeks annihilated 
the existing civilizations but incorporated their significant 
progress within their aqulture, During these tines also the 
Megas, as already stated, were pushed forward to the eastern 
borders of Persia and afghanistan from where they entered India. 
Magas must have been benefitted by the oM edge of the Babyloe- 
nians in the field of astrology and astronomy, ‘The Greeks 
“might have been likevise influenced by these amalgamated clans 
of Medians and Babylonians, 80 when we talk of Greek influenee, 
we mst not forget that the Greek ideas are ultimately to be 
reviewed from the point of view of these elans, We therefore, 
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conelude with the remarks that it was the Magi elan or the mann 
Maces who having absorbed the Babylonian elements, popule rised 
the western (from India's point of view) astrology and astronony 
in India and who were followed suit by the Greeks, 

There are others who are for indigeous theory and 
believe in the development of Indian astronomy independent of 
alien influence. The mont notewrthy being Bailey and Brennand 
who are of the opinion that the Grecian astronomy has nothing 
to do with its Indian counterpart, which was essentially 1 
different from and independent of that of the drecian influence. 
In support of his contention Brennand draws the following 
conclusions from the digegimilarities existing between their 
systems: It may be truthfully asserted that nothing lixe the 
fixed ecliptic with its fixed concomitant arrangement of lunar 
asterisms is to be found in the Ptolemaic and later systems. 
Neither do wa find in the latter anything like the method employed 
dy the Hindus in estimating long periods of time, nor that of 
determining lengitudes of the sun, moon, and planets from their 
position in a Naksatra. Even the process of calculations 
employed in regard to everything stated in Siddhantas, appears 
to exhibit a fundamental difference in the Hindu system, from 
proce:ses employed in the science of the West. Again, it nay 
be asked, where is there anything similar to Palabha or 
equinoctial shadow of the gnomen, used in that system, as an 
equivalent for the latitude of a place, and where is there 
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anything like the forms entitled the Valana, in the 
projection of an eclipse? Further, is there anything with 
uscorresponding to the Hindu radius, estimated in 3438 minutes 
of arc? These are unique, and go far to establish the 
contention that, whatever be the origin of the Hindu systen, 
it certainly vas not, in these and ai tal particulars, copied 
from the Greelan or any Biropean systen." 

The Indian astronomical system toe exercised a great 
deal of influenee on other civilizations. The 0 
between the Indien and Arabian astronomical systens, in the 
several Naksatras or lunar mansions as divisions of sodiae is 
the result of the influence of Indian astronomy on Arabian 
astronomy, It is no small achievement that Indi a developed 
her systems of astronomy in algebra and geometry, whieh, 
through Arab mathematicians, influenced the vos tern world, The 
Indian astronomy had its originality on the subject of the 
precession of the equinoxes, which was accepted by the 
astronomers of the west and also excelled in the kmowledge of 
the true doctrine of the uniform motion in the antecedentia 
and had alse avproximated te the true rate of that motion much 
nearer than Ptolemy, before the Arabian astronomers, and as 
near the truth as these have been done sinces 

hus, whereas it may be difficult to aceept the 
view that everything in Indian astronomy is foreign, it cannot 


le Hindu Astronomy pe 322, See also ME 11 ppe 346-47. 
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be asserted at the sene tim that India remained maffected 
by the wave of western thinking. Indian astronomy occupies 
a unique position in the astronomical systemsof the world and 
eny influence should sought as already pointed out not from 
Greece or any other country of the west but from the middle 
eastern ancient civilizations and possibly the Babylonians 
through their agents, the Magi or the Magas. | 


Varahemihira is the only astronomer - astrologer in 
the whole galaxy of Indian Jyotih Sastra to have vritte on 
all its aspects comprising the Ganita, Hora and Sama. In 
the Brhat Samhita ie himself asserts to mre compiled texts 
Telating to the above-mentioned sub-divisions. 

The Ganita 4. 6. the pure astronomy is dealt with by 
Varahasihira under the heading Karana or Karana-Grahnam, on 
the basis of which he is £,1d to have composed the Panca 
Siddhantika, evidently because the compesition treated with 
the five Siddhantas, as we are informed dy the commentator 
Depala and Alberuni. This is the only work of Varahanihira 
of the Ganita sub-section which has come dom to us. We 
further know from Utpala in his comentary on the Laa Jataka 
that Varahamihira compiled an abridged version of his Karana 
Grantha i.e. Paneca Biddhantika tut wifortunately no trace of 
this work has been found so far. His work on the other duo 
branches of the Jyotih Sastra exist in double form ~ copious 
as well as abridged. the Brhajjataka with its abridged 
version Laghn or Svalpa Jataka; the Brhad Yoga Yatra or Maha 
Yoga Yatra with ite abridged forms the Yoga Yatra and the 
Tikaniku Yatra; and the Bad Vivaha Patala with its counterpart 


1. 11. 1% BF xxviii. 
2. * 1.101 v. 18; 911.13 xxiveS; ii. 14 N iii. 8; 


xviii. 
3. ld 53 Varahamihiro ... Jytihasstra sang rahan krtva 
tadeva Vis tara granthabhi runes e sainksiptam ganitasastram 
krtva horasastram vaktuxamah. 
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Svalpa Vivaha Patala belong to the second sub-section i.e. 
Hora. Under the third branch of Jyotih Sastra 1. 6. the 
Bakha, alse mow as Bann ta, is his copious work in the 

Brhat Samhita also called Varahi Samhita. dm abridged version 
of the same 1.6. the Samasa Samhita, was prepared by 
Varahamihira. It is unfortunate that we do not find this wrk. 
However, a number of verses, possibly 144, 8 deen quoted by 
Utpala in his commentary of the Brhat Samhita. 

Last of all we shall mention a number of minor 
works supposed to have been written by him. It is very 
difficult to confirm their authenticity. It is not unlikely 
that in course of time many topics such as the architecture, 
house-building and the temple architecture, ichnonetry, 
horticulture, gem industry ete. which once formed a part of | 
his encyclopaedie work Brhat Samhita, came to be studied and 
edited independently, To ald more, another set of about a 
sere of works mostly in manuseript form, are ascribed te him. 


The Panca Siddhantika falls under 

the — of the so-called Karana literature dealing with 
the astronomical calculations 4. % " compendious astronomical 
‘treatises’ which do not set forth the theory of the subject at 
comparative length as the Siddhantas do, but merely supply a 
set of concise and often only approximately correct rules which 
suffice for the speedy performance of all the more important 
astronomical caleulations, It 1s edited and 
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translated by d. Thibaut and Sudhakar Dvivedi and published by 
Moti Lal Banarsi Dass, Lahore, in 1930, with an invaluable 
intreduction provided my ene The text is a compilation 
of five astronomical Siddhantas vise, the Burya, Paitazaha, 
Romaxa, Paulisa and Vasistha, current during the time of 
Varahamihira. A short sumsary of these Siddhentas is given 

as under: 


Burya Siddhanta:  Acoording to the Surya siddhanta, 18000 
years contain 66889 intercalary mnths, and 1045005 omitted 
lunar days. The number of 18000 is the Séth part of the year 
of a Mahayuga. one revolution is performed in 3231 4 23 h 42 
18. 76%; while the duration resulting from the elements of the 
modern Surya Siddhenta amounts to 32328 d 2h 14’ &53".4, The 
old Surya Biddhenta agreed likewise with Aryabhatta in 
reckoning 832226 revolutions of the moons’ s nede to one 
Mahayuga wile the modem Surya Siddhanta counts „ It 


estimates the greatest latitude of the mon at 270 minutes and 
assigns to the Sun's apogee the longitude of 80°. The 
chapters IX, X and XI deal with the doctrines of the Surya 

82 ddhanta. 


It is dealt with in the 12th chapter, 
According to this Biddhentea, the Yuga consists of five solar years 


1. 1 — Bentley's view attributing all the five Siddhantas to 
Varahamihira, see AS Res vi, 1806, PPe 837 fr; wiii 1808, 


8e 
of 366 days each and contains sixty solar months, sixty-two 
synodical months, and sixty-seven mum so called Naksatra months 
1.6. sidereal revolutions of the moon. ‘The beginning of the 
Yuga is marked by a conjunction of the sun and the moon at the 
first point of the Naksatra Dhanisthe. ‘The duration of the 
longest day of the year amounts to eighteen Muhurtas, that of 
the shortest 10-12 Mulurtas; in the intervening periods the days 
increase or decrease by the same daily quantity, 


Varghamihira gives a very short desert ption 
of this Siddhanta, according to which the Yuga is called a 
lunisolar one, and said to comprise 2880 years, uu ch period 
is further stated to contain 1050 Adhinmasas and 16547 Pralaeyas 
1.6. Tith’ Pralayas, omitted lunar days. According te the 
eolophon, the chapter VIII deals with the calculations of the 
solar eclipses according to the Romaka Siddhanta. 

The Romaka Siddhanta does not seem to be extant at 
present. However, a manuscript making the pretension of being 
the (or at least) Romaka Siddhanta, belongs to the India office 
Library in London which also, according to Kern, is purely 
astrological, not astronomical work, written in a hybrid 
3 which defies all des eripticma and does not deserve 


3 
The stanzas dealing with the Poulisa 
8iddhanta are so corrupt that it can not be explained with 
certainty. 


—＋ PS 1. 13. 
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Annan Similarly the Panca Siddhantaka is not 
very exhaustive on the Vasistha Siddhanta. Bat it seens that 
the Vasistha Siddhanta was similar to that of the Paitamaha 
or the Brahma Siddhanta, which is purely draw on the lines 
of the Jyotisa Vedanga and is devoid of any foreign influence. 
Whereas the Romaxa and the Paulisa Siddhantas seen to be 
emwtic in origin which landed into India with the introduction 
of the Greek astronomy following the invasion of Alexander, 
and with the passage of time came to be firmly established on 
the Indian soil so mich so that during the time of Varahanthira 
they were considered as one of the five schools of astronomy of 
Indias | 

The chapters I-XVII of the Panca Siddhantike deal 
with the general rules of the five Siddhantas and of retrograde 
and direct motions of the several planets from Mars onwards, 
their eclipse through proximity to the Sun, and their emergence 
after conjunction with the Sun, their state of being at war or 
planetary fight etc. The chapter XVI deals with the rules of 
the Surya Siddhanta for finding the mean places of the planets, 
according to the colophon, me chapter XVII treats with the 
Caloulation of their true places, probably according to the 
same Siddhanta. The chapter II is merely designated as 
Nexsatradiccheda in the colophe The chapter IV deals with 
the so-called Tyeiprasnadhikara along with the rules of 
calculating the table of sines. The Chapter V is designated 
as Sasidarsanam and VI deals with the solar eclipses in accordance 
with the Paulisa Siddhanta as per the colophon. The chapters 
VIZ and VIII also relate to the solar eclipses. The chaster 
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XIII designated in the colophon as Trailokyasamsthana deals 

with the popular exposition of the spherleity of the earth 

and the different aspects of the celestial sphere which are 

aue to the difference of terrestrial latitude. ‘The chapter 

XIV shows how certain results may be obtained mot only by 
Calculation but more directly by observation ~ chapter xv 

deals with some important astronomers. 0. Thibaut holds that 
the chapters XIII, IN and XV are the contribution of Varahamihira 

The most crux problem in the context of the Panca 
Siddhantika is whether the Ppanca Siddhantika presents the 
teaching of the five astronomical works, on which it is 
profusely based, with absolute accuracy or rather allows itself 
certain modification of the doctrines n. 

A cursory survey of the Burya Siddhanta and the 
chapters dealing with the Surya Siddhante in the Panca 81dd4han- 
tika shows that both the texts agree in their fundane 
_ features, Going deeper into the texts we find that the modem 
Surya Siddhanta teaches that a Mehayuga of 4920000 years e 


suprises 


1. int 
2. It is ete in the Bhagvati Carana that VYarahemihira was 
the auther of the Surya Siddhanta ( Ag Res vol vi p. S72). 
It further reiterates that Sataenanda 
Bhasvati. was his pupil under whose « lixeetions he compiled 
his treatise, But it is stated in the Bhasvati 
Satananda — the treatise in the Saka year 1631. 
(ME 11 p. 300 We can safely conelude that Varaha or 
Mhira in question cannot be conneeted with Varahanihira 
the author of the BS . ut it is possible that Satanenda 
author of the Basvati, may have been a follower of the 
school of Varahamihira to which also Utpala belonged. 
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1893336 intercalary months and 28082282 omitted lunar days, 
whenes it follow that the number of Savane days contained 
within the period amounts to 1577917828 whereas Varahanihira 
on the other hand following his“ Surya Siddhanta (of the Panca 
Siddhantika) states that a period of 18000 years comprises 
66280 intercalary months and 1045005 omitted lunar days so that 
a Mahayuga (=84x18000 years) conrists of 1577017800 Savana 
days, 1.6. 36 days less according to the modern Surya 8iddhanta. 
Similarly Varahamihira's Surya Siddhanta assigns to the mean 
diameters of sun and moon the values 32' 5* and 30' 5&4" while 
t 3° 6 and 32° are the corresponding values according to the 
modem treatise. His rule for finding the year of the cycle 
of sixty years, founded on the mean motions of Jupiter, show 
that he employed a different rule from that which the Surya 

8i ddhanta 8 vi. , 364,224, revolutions in a Yuga, 
instead of 364,200. 

From the above observations we can conclude that 
Varahanihira is not the author of the Surya Siddhanta and that 
the modern Surya Siddhante is a corrupt text which has undergone 
many interpolations since the times of Varahanihira. 

Regarding the other Siddhantas which we can check 
neither by meang of the original nor with the assistance of 
modem recasts, it is quite possible that Varahanihira followed 
the elements and methods of the authors of the Siddhantas and 
permitted himelf only minor changes, such as to facilitate 


1. PS ix. 15-16. 
2, For details see ME ii A: 410, 484 and 
Thibaut Intro pp. xiie ii. 


ealoulations without affecting the fundamental character of 
the 8 

The comentary of Utpala af the Brhat Santa abounds 
in quotations from the Panea Siddhantika whereas Alberuni, 
it seems, did not have had an access to this work. 


Brhaldiataka' Under the Hora branch of literature, 
Brhajjataka’s importance is stupendows. Hora contains three 
sub-di visions, the first on nativity, named Jataka, the second 
en prognostias for joumey aden the title Yatra and the 
third concerning the weddings named Vivaha Patala. The 
Brhajjataka deals with all divisions of Hora uu, is rightly 
Called Horasastra by the author himself. * also know as 
Varahamihira Hora Sastra or Varaha Hora Sastra. Being a text 
of indispensable nature, many commentators have vied with 
others to express their views from the time of its composition 
to the recent times. Ont of the galaxy of the commentators 
Utpaia alias Bhattotpala who also wrote a cometary on the 
Brhat Samhita wmdoubtedly is the gaint eritie with valuable 
suggestions and ee notes. Balabhadray who hag been 
referred to by Alberuni, seems to be an earlier commentator of 
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the Brhajjataka who probably flourished sometine before Utpala, 
but his work is not available to us. The only cometary 
published so far among the mediaeval commentators is that of 
Utpala's om as Jagaccendrika or Cintamani and Vivrti. His 
judgnent is rather very harsh for the nature of the text which 
is more expository than evi tical. Utpala, by and large, has 
been successful in his job. 

Other commentators worth * are Govinda Zensya 4 
for his commentary mom as the Dasadhyayi (because it deals only 
with the first ten chapters of the Brhajjataka and Rudra for 
his Vivaran which see an inner meaning which the author of the 
Dasadhyayi missed. The Rudra's Vivaran is held superior to that 
of the BDasadhyayi. 

Other commentaries are? kistenliyn, mom after the 
name of the commentator; the Prakasa by Ni tyaprakesa gur the 
Hora — or * Hora Tatparya Sagara alse know 
as Hanka GSubhodhinis Jatakea Vivarana by Mahidhara or Mahidasa. 

Last of all we may mention still anether commentary 
written during the recent times know as Varabamihira Hora 
Sastram edited by A. I. Srinivasaragava Aiyangar and published by 
the Adyar Library (1951), It deals with the first part of 


1. For other views see VE Intro p. xxv. 
2. CBMGOMLM p., 9481 no, 14064, ef Prasnamarga 
3. There is also a Malayalam commentary in the tim of 
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the work covering the first ten chapters. The Brhajjataka 
was translated into Arabie by Alberuni — 


Ami It is an abridgment of the Brhajjateka. It 
is also know as Svalpa or Guksama Jataka. It consists of 14 
chapters. Utpala wrote a commentary on the zz ten also. 
This two was translated into 9 ‘ly Aber uni. It has 
been edited and translated ly Weber, 


ipele in his commentary 
on the Brhajjataka (x00) refers to both the long and abridged 
versions of the Vivahapatalae Chapter i111 of the Brhat 
Samhita is named Vindhyavasikrtam Vivahapatalam which comprises 
only 13 verses, It seems that Varahamihire gave the abridged 
version of Vindyavasin's Vivahapatala. <A single mamsecript is 
lying with V. R. Pandit of Bombay which has a cometary ty 
Utpala. It is difficult to come to a particular conclusion 
whether the extant manuscript represented larger or abridged 
version. 


Xa! The Brhad Yoga Yatra is the first of the 
pe of the Yatra literatures It is also called Brhad Yatra 
or Maha Yatra and has gloss by Suryadeva Sonant of Neidhruva 


1. te has been edited and trans lasted by Weber, See Indische 
Studien, wol if pp. 277 ff. 
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— Utpala calls it ly another unfamiliar name vise, 
Yaksye 3 or Yaksye Svamedhiya Yatra, evidently after 
its second verse ‘yaksye svanedhea vijitya’, ete. The 
manuscripts of the Brhad Yoga Yatra are preserved in the 
Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, and * 
Library of the Benbay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

A copy of the manuseript of the Brhad Yoga Yatra copied from 

a manuseript of the Panjab University, Lahore, is preserved 
with the Indian Institute of the Astronomical Studies, Gurdvara 
Road, New Delhi. It comprises 36 chapters. 


Inga. Xetra: It supplements the Brhad Yoga Yatra. According 
to Utpala it was written by Varahamthira because he regarded the 
Brhad Yoga Yatra as imperfect. It * a commentary by Utpala 
which is still in the manuseript fom. Kern possessed an 
incomplete manuseript of it with Utpala's commentary, containing 
only seven chapters, The entire wrk has been published by 
J. L. Shastri which has many mistakes. 


" The Tikanika Yatra which has been referred to 
by Alberuni, comes also under the classification ahaa 
Three manuseripts of Tikanika Yatra have been found so far. 


le The conc) part of his gloss on — si Laghumanasa states: 
krta TCEM 111 


tato var mahayatra 8 te 8 
e * 
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It has been W dy V. R. Pandit in the joumal * the 
Bombay University. It is rather surprising that Utpala 
nowhere gives any indication of this work on ‘Yatra’ by 
Varahanmihira, though he —_—— this work several times in 
his commentary on Yoga Tatra. 

The Tikanika Tatra scems to be an abridged version of 
the Brhad Yoga Tatra. According to the text of v. R. Pandit, 
4t comprises nine chapters, the last (Miscellaneous chapter IX) 
being the biggest with total number of 36 verses. 


Also know as Varahi Bantu ta, the Brhat Samhita 
is the most mature work of the author, The work deals with all 
the departments of astrology. The horizon of the scope of the 
work extends from ‘botany to astronomy and from metallurgy te 
* and hence it is rightly called an Eneyclopaedia 
Indica of _ time which stands as a monument of seientic genius 
and enterprise, It is a very important treatise written on the 
subject of natural astrology. The text has a unique character 
in Indian literature, for it deals with various aspects of 

human relations vizeg psychology, medicine, physiology, 
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physiognomy, scology, botany, philosophy and mythology and 
religion, fine arts, arehitecture, sculpture, painting and 
minor arts, 10, dancing, geography, climatology, state, 

hort eu ture, farming, cattle breeding, commerce, bank 

and last of all astrology. It is landmark of Hindu seientific | 
thought. In this momumental wrk wach can rightly be called 

a Magnum Opus, there is no subject which * has not 
treated of with dignity, beauty and 1 It reads 

like a Mahakawya. The scope of the work is ample. it starts 
with the introduction reiterating the cause of astrology and 
goes on to describe the essentials of an astrologer in the 
second chapter. The next two chapters i.e., third and fourth 
concern with the effects of the movements of sun, of the changes 
of the moon, its conjunetion with the planets and eclipses. 
Other planets vis., Bahu, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, 
Ketu are described in next seven chapters respectively. The 
twelfth chapter deals with the transit of Agastya (canopus) and 
describes the mythology of Sage Agastya's drinking of the 

ocean and the thirteenth chapter with the seven sages (Saptarsi). 
The fourteenth chapter d is called Kurms-Vibhaga is very 
interesting from the point of view of Indian geography. Countries 
people and things belonging to the domain of each asterian 

and planet come under the sway of the next tw chapters 
respectively. The planetary movements that determine the wars 
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ef the kings and the years presided over by each of the planets 
and their results are described in the Chapters Seventeenth and 
Ninetee nth respectively. Then we are told about the formation 
of clouds (ch. 2), rains (ch. 23, 28), earthquakes (ch. 22), 
meteors (ch. 38), halos (ch. 80, rainbows (ech. 388), m aerial 

city (ch. 360, mock suns (h. 37, Maze (ch. 38), hurricane 

(ch. 80), forecasts (ch. 0), as vell as the fluctuation 

in their prices (ch. 42). Chapter 43 describes the popula: 
festival of Indra's banner and is followed ty a chapter 44 on 
lustration ceremony. 

Then are described the three kinds of portents visz., 
celéstial, atmospheric and terrestrial which foreshadow 
troubles as a consequence of vrongful actions committed by nen 
(che 46), The royal bath prior to coronation forms the theme 
of the chapter 48 which is followed by the characteristics of | 
royal crows (ch. 40) and swords (ch. 50). Further to this 
are mentioned prognostics from flowers and creepers (ch. 29), 
Wagtail (che 48), limbs (ch. 51), Other chapters deal with the 
building of new houses (ch, 53), temples (ch. 86), sculpture 
(ch. 88) and religious festivals such as installation of idols, 
search for underground water (ch. 54, laying out of gardens (ch. 88) 
and cement (ch. 7), Then comes the deseription of the specific 
characteristics of oxen (ch. 61), dogs (ch., cocks (ch, 63), 
tortoises (ch. %, goats (ch. 65), horses (ch.66), elephants 
(ch. 8/7), men (du. 68,69), women (ch. 70), chowries (ch.72), 
and parasols (ch. 73). The praise of worm (ch. 74) followed 
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dy the life of the harem (chs. 78, 78, 78) is similar to 
Vatayayana's Kamasutra description. 4 chapter (76) on the 
preparation of perfumes is followed by the characteristics of 
couches and seats (ch. 79), gen (ch. 80), pearls (ch.81), 
wubies (ch. 82), emeralds (ch. 83), lamps (ch. 84), and tooth- 
sticks (ch. 85). Next eleven chapters (86-06) deal with 
augury (Sakuna), The chapters (100 and 103) are on marriage. 
he chapter (101) is a mere repetition of chapter (16) of 
Byhat Jataka Mu eh deals with the effeets of 27 asteriaus 
at the tine of Wirth and the following chapter (102) divides 
the sodiac into signs (Rasi). The metres are described in 
104th chapter and 108th chapter deals with the worship of the 
| Stellar deity while 106th is the conclusion, followed by an 

index. | 

The Brhat Samhita is highly valued by Alberuni. 

Although a book on astrology, it contains important astronomiesl 
data, and its value for geography, architecture, sculpture, 
et., is unequalled by any Sanskrit work as yet published, 
Varahemihira was regarded as an authority en architecture by 
Alberuni and on Ratnasastra on * of chs. 80-83 dealing 
with beeen stones by Candesvarae In Brhat Samhita, according 
to Keith, he shows himself a master of the learming of his day 
in wide fields of knowledge and thoroughly skilled in language 
and metre, not at times with a real touch of poetic ability. In 
short it can rightly be called the epitome of the Gupta age, 
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The text of the Brhat Samhita was edited by H. Kem 
(Cal. 1864). Sudhakar Dwivedi published it along with Utpala's 
comentary (Benares, 1898-97) in two volumes which has besone 
very rare. It has been translated into Mnglfsh by H. Kem (only 
84 chapters) in the Journal of Royal Asiatic Society (1870-75). 
Recently two more editions of the Brhat Samhita have been 
brought out one by v. Subrahmanya Sastri and M. Ramakrishna 
mat with Mglish translation and the other by Achyutenand Jha 
“wth Hindi translation. Formerly in the llth century A.D. it 
was rendered into Arabic by Alberuni., in abridged and 
simplified version of Utpala's commentary on the Brhat Samhita, 
Utpala-Parimala written by Bhaskara, som of Kumara and 
grandson of Rama of Naidhruva Kasyape Gotra and Varsaganya 
family, is preserved in a manuscript for. 


Samasa Hand It is the abridged edition of the Brhat 
Samhitase No manuscript of this work of Varghamihira hes come 
to 3 so far. It is inow2 only through the quotations of 
Utpala referred to in his commentary on the Brhat Samhitee As 
many as 144 verses from the Banasa Samhita find mention in the 
commentary of Utpala on. the Brhat Samhita. These verses are 
scattered all over his work which runs into two huge völunes 
and have been ai ted to highlight the relatively important 
matters discussed in the Brhat Samhita which served as a 


‘= 3 ol A pe 1 vol Pg 277. 
Cat. 8 in the Library of 
ae re offiee, — if, pt. 1 no. 6386, p. 788. 

3. Gven in the appendix. 
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reference book for the publie at large. This, Utpala quotes 
one verse from the Samasa Samhita, on ch. 111 of the Brhat 
Samhita on the movements of the Bun; seven verses on ch. v 
on Mooms five verses on ch. v on Ram five verses on ch. vil 
on Mercury; three verses on ch.viii on Jupiter four verses on 
ch. ix on Venus; five verses on che <i on Ketuz three verses 
om ch. xii om Agastyas thirteen verses on ch. xiv on geographical 
divisions of Indias eleven verses on ch. xvi on countries 
belonging to each planets; eight verses on ch. xix om years 
presided over by cach of the planets; thirteen verses on ch. xx 
em planetary triangle; eight verses on ch. xxi on formation of 
clouds § one verse on Gh. xxiii om rains; six verses en ch. xxiv 
on Moon's con junction with Rohini; one verse on ch. xxvi on 
Moon's conjunction with Asadha; eight verses en ch. xX*vili on 
signs of immediate rains; seven verses en ch. xxxii on earth- 
quakes; ten verses on ch. xxxiii on meteors; four verses on ch. 
xxxiv on halos; one verse on ch. xxxix on hurricanes two verses | 
on che Avi on portents; ten verses on ch, 1111 on architecture; 
and eight verses on ch. civ on metres. 

| A comparative study of the two texts leads us to 
believe that Utpala quoted the choicest verses of the S,masa 
Samhita, dealing with the most important tepies of the Brhat 
Samhita such as astronomy, geography, agriculture, portents, 
architecture, metres te., and as its name suggests it mst have 
Yemained an abridged edition of the Brhat Samhita, its text 
being very faithful to the original text like other such texts 
of Varahamihira. It cannot, however, be said on authority that 
the Samasa Samhita contained in ali 144 verses only. Though it 
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can hardly be believed that Utpale could possibly have cited 
whole of the text of the Samasa Samhita in his commentary, it is 
all the more difficult to pronotnce any final judgement on the 
question of extent of its contents in the absence of a copy 
its manuscript or any other reliable data throwing light on the 
number of verses contained in the Samasa Samhita. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, an effort has been made in this study to collect, 
sift and arrange whatever material is available in the form of 
an anthology given in Appendix to this thesis, 


Yatakanika: It is a work on portents called Vatekend kas The 
source of his information is the works of Bhallalasena. He 
cites about 120 verses from the Adbhutasagara. It may be 
suggested here that the eleven chapters LXXXVI-XCVIZ comprising 
about 320 verses of the Brhat Samhita dealing with the omens 
and portents formed an independent work know as Vatakanika. 
No manuscript of this work has been found so far. 


Horrem u Aberuni ascribed the Horapancahotrya along 
with a book on architecture (title missing) to Varshamihira. 
Utpala, the commentator of Varahamihira does not include the 
above works in the list of the works of Varahamihira. The 
book on architecture seems to suggest that the chapters LIII, 
LVI, LVIII, LX of the Brhat Samhita dealing with the science 

of architecture might have formed an independent work. Alberunt 


1. ef All India Oriental Conference xxi Session, Summaries of 
Papers p. 47. | 
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appears to have been im possession of such a wrk. This is 
not the lone example of its kind, There are other chapters 
of the Brhat Samhita also having been compiled separately forming 
independent works of Varahenihira. Many ial ae are recorded 
in the nanus eript catelogues; Prasada Leksans (eh. LVI), 
Citramayura (ch. N. VII), Jalargala Sastre or Dreargala (the 
correct form is Dakargala or Dagargala ch. LIV). 

It seems that the followers of Varahamihira school 
of astrology started compiling short books dealing with 
particular topics for the ay reach of the general intelligentsia. 
This movement probably commenced just after the times of Utpals 
for he hardly refers te such independent works in his commentary. 
They were in good demand and use during the eleventh century when 
Alberuni visited India and the list mitiplied further with the 
lapse of time. 


| otiss 92 anotvattiemertenda: The Brhajjyotisa 
or . is oa another work ascribed to 
Varahanihira. 


Rachunathe Manohara (between A.D. 1678. 
1700) ascribes the Sringara Tarangini in his Kavi Kaustubha ~ 


le cate of 5 of Skr. Mss. in Private Libraries of South India, 
Pe 206, DO. 2060. 

2. Kielhorn ag Classified Alphabetical cat. of Skr. Mes. in the 
: Provinces, p. 236 m0, 108; Hirelala catelogue of Skr. 
and Prakrit Mss in Central Provinces and Berar nos . 1687, 3884, 

8. A — cat. of Akr. printed „en in Governzent 0 Ort ental 
LAbrary, Pe’ no. B 478; Cat. of Skr Mss. in 
‘Private "ra "of South Es dia nos. 461,3146,3147. 

no. 243 


5 RAs De 
Se A elessi fied cat. of skr. ‘and printed works in the Govt. 
Oriental Library, Mysore, 1922 no. C 188. 
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a work on 8 to Varahamihira. It may be recalled that 
Varahamihira includes such topics on the poetics and erotics 

in his Brhat Semhite and devotes at least eight chapters on 

the above mentioned toples. A commentary on the Amarusataka, 
entitled mars Tarangini, by Suryadasa or Buryasuri is noticed 
by anfrecht and Dikshit. It is difficult to come to a definite 
conclusion whether Raghunatha Manchara refers to astronomer 
Varahastihira or 7 another Varahanihira possibly a contemporary 
of xing Bhoja Deva, and whether Varashamihira's Srngara 
Tavangini and Amarusatake’s commentary are the same or not. But 
it is alse a good probability that the portions dealing with 
the eroties and poetics in the Brhat Samhita might have been 
compiled separately by a follower of Varahanihira wider the 
title Syngara Tarangini. But it is diffieult to assign the 
work to Varahanihira in the present circumstances unless it is 
confirmed from a reliable source. 


Jatakamani The Jatakarnava Sangraha (often written as) 
has been also ascribed to Varahanihira. It has been preserved 
in _ manuscript form at the following places: The Nepal Durbar 
Library has three chapters whereas the manuseript in the Indian 
Office Library, London, has sefen chapters under mother title 


Tarengini, fol.12 vide F. x. Gode 
Literary History, 111, pe 37 fn. 1. . 
pe 660. 


3. KIA p. : 
ef 11 483 
Se „ 5848. 27.5 Cate of Palm-leaf and Sky. Mes. in Nepal Durbar 


„ act cate no. 2082, 
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Chayadhikara ere * is said to comprise 84 vers es 
covering six folia. Colebrooke, however, doubts its 
authenticity. 


Batapancagsike: The booklet Satapancasika consists of seven 
chapters with 56 verses, as the title of the book implies. It 
is a very interesting small took witten on the Prasna Sastra - 
one of the branches of Jyotih Sastra. All aspects pertaining 
to ‘query’ have been cleverly handled in this short work. This 
book is useful to both the seasoned as well as the talented 
youngbudding astrologers. It is written in the form of 
aphorisms and contains recondite ideas. 

> as written by Prthuyasas, son of Varahanihire. 
However, Alberuni ascribed this book to Varahamihira which is 
not correct. The source of his information may have been some 
tempered mans er ipt. It was published in 1941 by v. Subrahmanya 
Sastri along with the Utpala’s commentary and English 
translation. 


Daivaina Vallabhba: It is a treatise on divination. It ends 
with the same verse as Brhajjateka XXVIII.9, except for the 
substitution of 'Horam 9a rahanihi ra ruciram cakara’ by 

series, iv 1911 pp. 690-70. 


To NEM ond 
2. ME 11 p. 410. 
re The opening © verse of the book confirms this view. 


4. 1.1583 11.277. Some of the Mss of the Sata casike ascribe 
the book to Va arahantihi ra Cat. of 
Oriental Mss in the Colle 843270 
Karambelkar, V. M., Cat. of Univ. b. No. 


1 N 
2335 3 Mitra, Rel.» Cate of banking, An — 1b. of the 
Maharaja of eee Calcutta, — 387. Sometimes it is 
ascribed to Utpaja, Karanbelkar op.cit. nos. 2326-29, 23413 or 
Damodar Daivajna ( r 
Satapancasati due By Prasna Mahodadhi, aseribed to 
Pri asas wrong: es eri bed as Utpala's son (BMGOML nos. 


E 


9 1 99 
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"Yatnad etam Varahonähiro — . The opening 
stanza contains invocation to Isvara, who is described as 
*Bhairava’ and Avi ta“. 

The following works still existing in manuseripts only 
are also at tzähnted to Varaghanihira. 

ali It is a short treatise on divination by means 
of letters err and o with a commentary. It is written in 
Devanagri characters of about A.D. 1750. The text ends on 
folio 10 be It concludes with the verse - Verahanihirencktan 
sadyah pratyeyakarakan / Lagnemea ~ kathinaz jnatva semasena 
svasaktitahe 


* .. a A treatise on divination in 86 verses. It 
is 8 g work of late origin (e 1686) by one 
6 


nnn A treatise on Prasna Vidya vith Sridhara's 
commentary. It r off in the 7th chapter, and extends from 
folie 27a te 7b. | | 


It seems that Varahanihira actually 
eames a work on Prana. His * on mis subject is 
quoted = Milakantha's Jyotisa Kaumudi and Nareyana's Prasna 
Vaisnavaec 


1. COM 144 p. 168 nos 14235 NSH iv 1878 | pe 206-7 nee 1633 « 
2. R of Skr, and Pra krit Mss in the I * of India Offi oe, 


3. HEM 1 p bom) its 81. 
= a 1 Pe | 


nig tee 
Mss IR- the Deecen College Libs, xiv.881-82 
fol 285 Gate of er, & Prakrit Meas in Central provinees 


d Merar no. 3161, 
6. Gat of Eur. “Mas in Des a1 aolleet ien of Bombay Univ. Lib. 


e 
7. nl. pre 921, no, 19976; Cat. of Skr. las in Bombay 
University lide, Hor 1489. 
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a Cademan{s It n of 226 slokas and covers 47 folis 
written in Bengali characters. 


Mayuxacitxaka: ‘Two mamseripts of Mayuracitraka ascribed 

in the co „ are preserved in the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Institute, y. one of them contains 322 verses 
in all in two chapters. Vaerahanihira also deals with this 
subject in his — Sanhi ta _— the sane —— 

i Tadaga es * Dasa eal ae 
Yogamava, Jyotisamava, Sutikadhyaya, and Puskarenyadi 
Paddhati are among other works ascribed to Verahanihi ra. 

kx 18 ditfieult to aseribe these minor works ve 

Varahamihira. It is quite possible that there were a number 
of astrologers happened to be living after the times of Varahanthira 
who might have compiled these texts aad aseribed their works te 
the Mint Astrologer’ Varahanihira in order to pay homage 
te the eunelator of the sd ene of astrology or to gain easy 
popularity and recognition for their works. Rit no satisfactory 
explanation can be given to these questions in the absence of 
reliable data. 


Fy 5 
tion of Yes . no.55. 


nos 2124226. 5 
2. Buhler, ag on a 3 in search of Skt.Mss in Kashuir 


and Central In » 846. 
9. 2 Bit. Mas In LI. Ms Maharaja Palace 


aiva Santi, mage of 
Library. Tri vanivun e F. 118.74. 5 
10. Cate oF Et. Mee at Jammy 5. IG, nos. 880 1088, 1182, 2940, 


11. Darbhanga Kas no., 229. 
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PHOSODY: Varahanihi ra exploys at least GB different metres, 
al of vwaich are used in chapter CIV of the Brhat Sanhita, 
dealing with the results of the various planetary positions in 
one's horoscope, couched in different metres, each stanza naming 
the netre it illustrates, tut only thirty three in other * 
Arya is the most favourite nere used in 1731 verses in the 
Brhat Samhita alone. The other important setres used by hin 
are Upajati or Indravajra in 262 verses in the Brhat Samhita 
and in S5 verses in the Brhajjata‘m; anastubha or Vaktra, in 

248 verses in the Bphat Samaitas Sartulavikridita in 42 verses 
in the Brhat Samhita and in 74 verses in the Brhajjatake; and 
Salini in 40 verses in the Brhat Samhita. Gut of this long 
list Varahanihirea uses 42 tres for less than ten times each. 

The list of the metres used by Varahamthira may be 
entmerated as follows: Mavas ita, na~ya~-bha-ga-ga3; Awstubha 
(Vaktra), henne Aparavikktra, na-na-~Pa-la-ga nae Ja- -r 
Aryas Arras ta; Indravanmsa, ta~ta~ja-rag Upagi ti; Upajeti 
(Indravajra); Udgata, sa-ja-sa-la, na-sa-ja-ga, bha-ne-ja-la-ga, 
sa-ja-ta-ja-gaj Aipacchandasika, 6, ra-ya,8,ra-yas; Kusunavicitra, 

Na-Ya-na-yas Krtoddhata, ma-sa-sa-gay Gti; Tamarasa (Lalitapeda), 
na- Ja- jana} Tanaka, ra- Ja- ra- Aras Totaka, s =-- 
Dandakay Dedhaka, bha-tha-bha-ga-gaj Drutepada, na-bha-ja~yaj 


ie analysed and listed SS oe ee 4183 
Men has been reproaced with minor additions 
Velankar, Jas, RXivexxv, 1948, pp. 40.92, 
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Drutavilaubita, na-bha-bhe-ras Dhiralalite, bhe-ra-ne-ra-ne~ga} 
Narkutaka, ne-ja-bha-ja-ja-la-gaj Puta, nasNa-ma-ya3 Puspitagra, 
Nawfa-raeyay Na~ja-jawra-ca3 Prthvi (Vilambitagati), jJa-sa-ja-sea- 
ya-laegas Prabhavati (Lakai), nana-ra-ras Pramanika (Sthira), 
ja-ra-la~gay Pramitaksara, sa-ja-sa-sas Praharsini, na- ns- la- ra- 
gas Bhadrika (Prasabha), na-na-rae~la-ga; Bhujangaprayata, ya-ya- 
ye~ya; Bhujangavijrabhita, ma-me-ta-na-na-re-sa-la-zga} 
Bhramaravilarita, ma~-bha-ne-la-gaj Manjubhasini, sa-ja-sa-ja-ga} 
Manigunanikara, naena-Me-naj~say Mattamayura, ma-ta~ya-sa~-ga; Matta, 
ma-bha-sa~ga3 Mandakranta, ma-bha,naW-taetaqeza-caj Melati, na- Ja- 
ja-ra; Malabharini, sa-sa-ja-ca-ga, sa~bha-ra-yas; Malini, naena- 
ma~ya~ya; Meghavitana (Vitana), sa-sa-saegas Meghavisphurjite 
(Suvrtta), ya-Maenae-saePraerangag Motanaka, ta-ja~ja-laega; Ratho- 
ddhata, ta-na-raela-ga; Rukmavati, bha-mae-Se~gas Meira, ja-bdhae 
sa-ja-gaj Lalita, bhae-raena-ra-Na-gas; Vaktra, bha-ma-maj 
Vanisapatra-patita, bha-ra-na-bhaeno-la-ga; Vanisastha, ja-ta-ja« 
raj Vasantatilaka, ta-bha-ja-ja-ga-ga3} Vatorml (Uraimala) 9 ma~bhae 
ta-ga-gas Vidyunmala, ma-Me-~ga-ca; Vilasa; Vilasini, na-ja~bha- 
ja~bhaela-ga} Vaitaliya, 6 rawlaega, 8 raelaegay; Vaisvadevi, na- 
mavya~yas} Sardulavikridita, ma-sa~-ja-sa-taega; Salini, ma-ta-ta~ 
ga-gas Sikharini, ya-me-na-sa-bhaele-gas Suddhavirat, ma-sa-jaqgayl c- 
Bamanika (Samani), rae-ja@-ga-la; Suvadana, ma-ra~-bha-na-ya-bha-la-ga} 
Sragdhara, wa-re-bheenawya-ya-ya} Svagata, ra-na-bha-gaega} 
Herinapluta, sa-sa-sa~laega, ne-bhacbhae-ras and Harini (Vrsabha 
Ccrita), naesa-mae-raetan~laegae 

 Varahanihira equates Narkutaka with Gtaka to which 
Utpala edds that wat is Nerkutaka in Sanskrit Gitaka is in 
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Prakrit. Similarly are equated Aryagiti (Sanskrit) and ‘ 
Skendhaka (Prakrit), Vaitaliya and Magadhis Arya and Gatha. 
Some of the peculiar features of some of the metres are that 
the number of groups (Gnas) of Matras is the same in both 
the halves of the Upagiti; in Arya varieties there should not 
be a Jagana in the odd groups» while the sixth group mst have 
a Jagana or four short syllables; a short * occuring 
at the end of a foot should be treated as long; and in a 
verse the fifth syllable in all the quarters and the sevmth 
in the second and fourth mst be di 5 analytical study 
of the prosodial practice of Sanskrit poets will show that 
Varahanihi ra employed the maximum number of metres as compared 
with the carly or mediaeval Sanskrit poets — Asvaghosa enpleyed 
20 metress Kalidasa, 203; Buddhaghosa, 121 Bharavi, 24; Bhatta, 
233 Magha, 413 Ksemendra, 16; Sriharsa, 19; etc. 

Varahanihi ra; therefore, was not only a great 
astronomer and astrologer but a good gramarian as well, by 
virtue of which he could compose the subtle subject like 
astronomy in chaste Sanskrit, free from grammatical mistakes. 


2387. 

7. H. b. vel ankar has attempted to ig and ascertain the 
actual metrical practice of some 28 Mahakavis in Sanskrit 
Literature from the anei t and mediaeval periods (JBBRAS 
NS vols. 24-288 pp. 55 ,). 
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It is very rare to have the dembination of 
8 and sei ene in a single author and rarer still is 
the exeellence in both. But it is true of Varahanihira 
in whom we find a seientist and poet, each at its best. 

He is a master of the sanakrit versification, coupled with 
gemiuine poetical fire. He excelled his fellow astronomers 
alse when we speak of grammatical accuracy. 


His poetical talent is manifested in his magnum opus, 
the Drhat Samhita, which is composed in a pure classical 
sanskrit. ‘The dreary ani dull subjests of astronomy and 
astrology have been represented in Brhat Samhita in such a 
lively and interesting manner that 1t reads like a Mahakevyae 
His language is faultless. He can be bracketed in this regard 
with any of the greatest classical pocts. 


The vast material of the natural astrology whose 
domain ia cxtended te every pore of human knowledge, is very 
athology of over 4000 verses. He 
F 
works. His famous Brhat Samhite which is an meyelopaedia 
of the selences and arts, can be hailed as a momument of 
India’s selentifie genius and enterprise. 


His des eriptien of the minute human emotions cf 
tenderness, compassion and love as also that of behaviour 
of men and women n regard to mer bodiiy passions, whieh 
is very appropriate, stows the depth of his Imcwledge of the 
psychology of human behaviour, He is equally efficient in the 
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| | 1 
use of metaphors and similes, which bring home the excellence 
of his language. 


IRIERAL REMARKS s Varabanihira stands on the top in his om 
right for his contribution in the field of his study. He opened 
up a new vista in the development of the seientifie temper in 
the field of his study which was hitherto st rem with traditions 
and mythologies and reorientated the Indian astronomical systems. 
He was a votary of science with fathomless craving for new 
researches, the results of whieh he recorded in his works. He 
had a band of reputed astronomers as his associates who assisted 
him in his unending researechcs uninterruptedly in the pursuit 
of extending the frontiers of human imowledge. With his high 
sense of teamwork he rejuvenated confidence among his fellow 
scholars who took the challenge and pursued the knovledge with 
energy end faith. 

Like a true scientist he vas objective in his 
approach. He did not take anything for granted just because it 
had come dom to us from tradition. As a scientist he put to 
test each and every thing he came across and held everything | 
objectively and pronounced judgements in favour or against after 
sound observations with an open mind. He was bold, courageous 
and straightforward in his statements. 

Varahamihire was a prodigious writer, a great scholar 
and an interpreter of his age. The encyclopaedic kmowledge 
contained in his various works bears testimony to this effect. 


se 


He 5 the first to dilate en the es tee of examination of 
jewels, signs of lamps, and toothsticks. Utpala, whe usually 
quotes freely from earlier writers, does not cite any verses 
on are subjects. A sizcable portion of what is called 
Upanga of the Sanhita is thus an innovation of Varahamthira 
and he may well lay a claim to originality in this respect. 
This should not, however, be construed to suggest that 
Varahamihira was a creative writer, because on the contarary 
we kmow on authority that on many aspects of Upangas he is 
definitely indebted to the earlier writers belonging to 
different o omplex of nations. 4nd he himself makes no 
secret of itd when he says, in all his humility, in unequivocal | 
terms, in the begi:ning of the Brhat Samhita thet the purpose 
of writing this book is to compile in a summary form the view 
iying scattered in the various Sazhitas written by the ancient 
authors. It is very unfortunate that the older treatises on 
astrology prior to the “Gime of Varahamihirs have been aluost 
entirely lost wlth an eweption of VrddhaeGarga Samhita whose 
date of origin is very doubtful. It way de safely inferred 
that much of the Brhat Samhita is taxen from ancient Samhitas. 


Ir. 
4. Tho Samhita is divided into tw portions (BS 11.6) vine, 
and Upangae The former deals 1 with the planets, 
teriams, and twelve signs of the zodiac whereas the 
latter is based on fauna, sigs * nen 4 WOR, slits 
— clothes and choses 9 xaminati 
P 
chovwries, wusbrelias, conch 


toothatieks, tiara, swords 
es, and seats etc. cf. Ut tpala. 
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But it goes without saying that he improved upon the Banhi tas 
by bringing in meh new material and leaving out account of 
certain legendary and unseientifie topics and he bequeathed te 
his generations the accumilated knowledge of the forerunners 
which was othervise lost for all practical purposes, in the 
shape of many quotations preserved in his various works. The 
greatness of Varahamihira, therefore, lies in his being a 
transmitter rather than an innovator. 

Varahanihi ra is not an episode in astronomical lore 
of India but a living entity. He is very mich alive in the 
works of the later astronomers and astrologers who drew 
inspiration from his life and works, He has been immortalised 
ain the incarnation of the Scum who descended to this world in 
the Kali 15 in order to save Jyoti Eastia from wholesale 
8 

Varahamihira not only influenced and inspired the 
later writers but hig impact eould also be clearly felt during 
his age. In his Siddhanta Siromanit, Bhaskaracarya, the 
eee astronomer, adaits of having banef ted from his 
treatises. Inspired by Varghamihira, Utpala wrote a work 
on astrology and another on arehiteeture. The influemes on 
him wes so great that he regarded Varghanihira as his god 
father and for that very reason he 48 sometimes taken to be his 


ap fe : 3199 
1887. 
“otal. no g 


le Utpala vole 4 21 and Introductory | 
and H 3 1 


0 5 


7 LOM 51. p. 


Kalyanavarman, the author of the Saravali, drew among 
others upon Varahamihira's works on horoscopy. Satananda 
(. A. D. 1098) baged his Bhasvati Karana on the Panca Siddhantika | 
of Varahamihira. Sripati, Srinivasa-nisratuaja, — 
and Narayanadas, the — of the data Natnamal a, ‘ 
Jyotisa-tattva-kaumdi, Suddhi-dipika and the Prasna-viplava 
or Vaisnava Sastra respectively, also acimowledge their 
indebtedness to his writings. 


Ganesa Daivajna is another writer (astronomer) who 
drew among others inspiration from him. No better tritute 
can perhaps be paid to Varahamibira for his knowledge of 
. astronomy and astrology than the one found in the observation 
of Gancaa Dai va inn who says that when astronomical and 
astrological rules framed by Parasara, Afyabhatta and others 
became 0 they were amended, among others, by 
Varahamihi ra. 


Albevruni alse evinced keen interest in the works 
of Varahamihiru whose influence can be seen in his impress ions 
about India. He is all admiration for him and speaks of him as 
Be 7088 41. "pte 4 * pe 2609. 
3, Tad. vi. pt. 1 p. no. 6241, 
2. Id, iv, pt. 1 Rae boas pe 4887. 


5. CSMOOML pe 9421, no. 
8. MR 11. p. 476, 
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1 
an honest astronomer who clearly spoke out the truth. 


It cannot be helped pointing out here that even 
Brahmagupta, who is passed for his severe censure of earlier 
writers, does not level any serious accusation against | 
Varahamhi ra. 


In short, Varahamihira had so many varied qualities 
of head and heart as are rarely found in a single individual 
which make him worthy of being credited with the incarnation 
of the Sun-god, the fruit of his agelong worship of the god 
and conse entiousness » 


le Ale 4. pp. 3663 41. 11012, 17, 277. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 


VaRNA AND Jati.s The terms Varna and Jati are used in 

regard to the social structure of society by Varahamihi ra 
which shows that both Varma and Jati theories were operating 
simultaneously during our period. mne former is based on 
Guna and Karma 1. 6., nnn, nature and quality (M. Williams) 
and the latter is based on birth. The origin of the caste 
system or caste distinction is shrouded in obscurity, which 

can safely be pushed back to the tenth mandala of the Rgveda. 
Whether it was peculiar to the Aryan speaking people and it 

was they who introduced it in Indian society, is open to question, 
Its origin may be disputable but the development was slow 

and gradual and its ultimate aim was to bring the whole of 
India under one integrated pattern of social structure which 
curiously enough, was achieved to a great extent engulfing the 


1. BG iv.133 xviii.4l. 


2. According to the Dharmasutra writers the four-fold division 
was primarily based on birth, Mimamsaka Kumarila Bhatta 

holds: that if Vrtti or action be the cause of determining 
one’s Varna then “one and the same man would be a Brahmana 
when performing a good deed, and a Sudra when doing a 
bad ones and thus there would be no fixity of caste; 
similarly, when a man would be found to be performing an 
action that would give pain to a person as well as afford 
him relief ( as in case of surgical operations), the person 
would come to be considered Sudra and Brahmana at one and the 
same W — 194 is an absurdity." ( Tantravartika, tr. 0. N. Thay 
pe 10). a upholding the Jati theory, he concludes that 
caste is 224851 ed by the cognition of the caste of 
parents", (Ibid.). 
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whole of mds. 

in course of time the Indian society starts 
becoming rigid as a result of the incursions of the foreign 
people yet the door remained open for all the foreigners for 
their admittance into the four-fold system by following the 
vama theory by which all the foreign elements which entered 
India following the time of Merander' s invasion had either 
been assimilated in Indian social structure or were in that 
process by the time of Varahamihira. The description of 
society by Varahamihira seems to be in accordance with the 
- prescriptions enjoined in the Dharma Sastras. 


. 0 his contemporaries were aware 
of the Caturvama conception of the society. Popularity of 

the Varna Dharma is supplemnted by the contemporary — 

writers and foreign travel lers. The traditional Varnas 


1. Of the pre-Dharmasutra period, 757: — * 4325 . K 8 comes 
to the following — — (1) Brahmana 

literature the u 5 castes 4.6, th 

and the Valsyas 1 been e 

more or less dependent Mrth, 

the dases and dasyus. 

90 ong 


Ades ve ne bain aanft ted inte the Are 
Ze BE 755 411. 2285 XXI. 163 1111.4 2514 etc. 1111.6. 


3. ef Kalidasa, ogee Xv141 . 123 ma? Amara 11.7. 10. 
Sa. of ge p. 433 Watters, 4 p. 
4. BE 111. 103 11.145 II. 8. 
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v1. Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sudra are 3 by the 
white, red, yellow and black colours respectively. The 
precise and accurate observation regarding the rn. is 
very well represented by the Chinese traveller Huan Tsang, 
who gives an apt account of the four traditional distinctions 
along with their rights and duties as attributed to them by 
the legal writers and also the mixed castes and numerous 
subcastes, which is similar to that of Varahamihira. 
| Hiuan Tsang, it will be noticed, takes the Sudras 
to be farmers whereas according to Mam and others, the Vaisyas 
are farmers and the business of the Sudras is to serve the 
three castes “ore them. ‘The Varnas are usually listed in the 
descending order indicating the degree of status they enjoyed 
in the society. 

Generally the members of the first three Vamas 
were collectively known as pur ja and Dvi jet particularly 
the Brahmanas, who inherited this title by virtue of being 
born twice as a result of the privilege of initiation 
(Upanayana). The Sudras were devoid of this privilege. 


Ae A few exampies of prinkiple of colour may be cited heres 
(1) White, red, yellow and black rays of the sun in the r 
season are said to destroy the four Varnas in order (BS 111. 5). 
(11) Raghu appearing white, Ps rd som and dark was believed 
to afflict the Brahmanas, Ksat-riyas, Vaisyas and Sudras 
respectively (BS v.53,56,57 595 of. 11 d. 111.193 xX. 213 xxx.173 
XII 11. 14; xxx v. 4, 83 X XI. 11 1. 1). (111) The Ksatriyas were 
to use red or yellow diamond; the Brahmanas, white; the Vaisyas , 
hued like Srisa flower; and the Sudras, black. (iv) The sites 
for the house of the persons belonging to different castes 
differed from one another in regard to colour, taste, smell and 
similar other matters (BS 1111.89-95). ( Similarly dwellings 
with various measurements are prescribed for different Varnas 
(BS 1111. 12, 13, 18, 18-19), 
2. Watters i p. 168. 
3. 1. 89. 
4. Anuvarna BS 111.19; Varnakrama BS 121.4. 
5. BS iv.233 v. 20, 82, 763 4x. 893 xii. 183 XV. 1, 243 xviil.4; AMAx. 133 
‘ 1 XXXI14. lds nn IXXXM I. 33 etc. 
e Ve 


N During our period the caste _— seems to be 
more Frigid in many of its aspects. Varahamihira assigns 
different quarters of a city to the Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, 

Vaisyas and Sudras. The distinction is carried to the handles 
of clubs, umbrellas, goads, canes, bows, canoples, spears, 
banners and chowries allowable to the four Varnas respectively, 
— of the colours, yellow, yellowish-red, honey colour and 
davite 

The principle of colour is also taken into 
consideration in regaré to the selection o> sites for residential 
bulldings or for temples. soe al 1a the cuse with regard to 
the trees and in fashioning images. Before commencing the 
construction of a house the ower had to draw lines touching 
his head, breast, thighs = feet according &s he was a Brahmana, 
Keatriya, Vaisya and Sudra. This reminds one of the Purusasukta 
of the Reveda which postuiates the origin of the four Varnas from 


1. The caste distinction is extended to certain astrological 
phenomena also. Thus an eclipse during northern or 
southern solstice was zupposed to afflict the Brahmanas and 
Ksatriyas or the Vaisyas and Sudras (BS v. 32) We are told 
that persons belonging to the four Varnas are afflicted when 
the dun or the Moon is eclipsed in certain periods of the 
day (BG v. 28,29) They were also supposed to be presided 
over dy different asterisms and planets (BS xv. 28-30] xvi.34). 
A halo appearing on the first four days of a month 48 said | 
to bring ruin to the four Vamas in order (BS xxxiv.19). 

A meteor falling om its 5 breast, side and tail or the 
one that is 3 5 unbroken and falling domvards 
F severally (BS X11. 14,15). 

2e BS 1111.70, 91, ef Artha 11.4. 

3. Tad. che 111 ond ixxtite 

4. Ibid. 1414. 943 1vi. 9. 

5. Ibid. 11K. 5.6. 

6. Ibid. 1114.98. 
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the face, arms, thighs and feet of the Purus a. How far these 
distinctions were following in practice is not pbssible to 
ascertain for want 5 reliable data. 

Varahamihira holds that besides the four Vamas 
there are the Miecchas also. He mentions the Miecchas time 
and again as a separate unit along with the four-fold system. 
He a this further by adding that the Tavanas are 
the Mlecchas. He aa, the n 10 
castes an the Candalas as well. According te Alberuni, all 
those who kill men and slaughter animals and eat the flesh of 
cows and all o ther me exce pt the Candalas as far as they 
are not Hindus, are called Mlecchas, It is apparent from this 5 
statement that the Miecchas denoted the foreigners viz., Yavanas 
(Greeks), Pahlavas(Parthians), Salas (Scythians), Hunas ete. 
Further they re placed in the westem sector of India. It was 
a sort of stepping stone for the foreigners. First they were 
admitted to this fold and later upgraded. It was a silent 
movement with vital outcome. The Varma system played a very 
important role in making the Indian society a dynamic one. 

a: Imes tive 111.831 x. 13,95; X. 11, 83 xvii.14,16. 


4. 11 p. 137. 
5. BS Av. 21. 
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| AKI. Mme — tribes referred to by Varahamihira 
are numerous, The 8 along with other outeas te people 
are assigned the corners of . for dwelling purposes. The 
Candalas were one of the six primary pratiloma castes 1 
originating from the union of a Sudra male and a Brahmana female, 
nn to the Dharmasastra writers, They used to eat = 
meat, which is confirmed by other sources. In the Mrcchakatika 
two Candalas are mentioned as hangmen. We find indirect 
references to the low-castes viz., the butchers, fishermen, 
public aia ics » executioners, and scavengers who, according 
to Hiuan Tsang, had their habitations marked by a distinguishing 
sign. ‘ 

| In the Madhyadesa, as we mow it from Pa-Hien, 

the Candalas were required to live outside the boundaries of 
towns and marketg places, on approaching which they had to 
strike a piece of wood as a — to others to avoid their 
touche Both Jain and Buddhist texts corresponds to the view 


1. EBS xv. 203 11.8. 


2. Ibid. 303 XT. I xĩ. 17, Manu regards the Candalas as the lowest men 
and speaks of them as living outside the vi lage, having dogs 
and donkeys for their wealth, dressing themselves with the 
Clothes of the dead, taking food from broken dishes, having : 
iron ornamente and wandering from place to place (x.16,51-56). 
ef Sachau I, pe 101. 


3e Ibid, 1111.84. | 
Se BS 1111. 84. : 
G6. Mre act xz Mudra vil. , 
7. Watters 1 p. 147, i 
8. Giles p. 213 Legge p. 43, cf Takakusu (I-Tsing) p. 139. | 
9. BI Pe 2B 6 
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that the Candalas and other lowcaste tribes were despised 
by the public at large of the upper classes. The present 
untouchability, a blot on the Indian society, is the outcome 
of such behaviour meted out to the lowcaste tribes in the 
earlier times. 


1 
The intern xture of castes was prevalent in 


the society of Varahanihira. _ fact is borne out by 
Hiuan Tsang also. The 8 » sons of Brahmanas by 
Sudra women - are referred to by the author. The harmony of 
the mixed caste can be proved by an instance from Bana's life, 
who had two half brothers of low-birth, Candasena and Matrsena, - 
by a Sudra mother, among his good friends who lived with hin 
under the same roof, We also learn from a Tipperah Copper 
plate inscription (A.D. 650) that Lokanatha's matermal 
W Kesava, officeeincharge of royal army, was a 


ParasavVac Vidura 9 also a Parasava and married to Parasavi 
daughter of King 0 

= *Svapacas' another Sankarajati, are classed 
among the Antyaejatyas by W and are relegated te 
the corners of a city or village indicating that they had their 


1. Vivarna BS xxxvi.By cf, Ibid. 1. 44 1111, 183 LJ 11.6. 

Be tert i p. 168. 

3. BS 1144. 13. af Amara 14. 10. 

4. HC Pe 32. 

5. EX xv.6. p. 308. 
Mbh Adi. 
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7. BS 14.8. ef Abhidhana Ratna Mala of Halayudha II, pe 5989. 
= N 41.77. 
9. BS 11411. 82 
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em settlenents , probably away from the tows or villages. 
They are W called the offspring of a en man ond 
an Ugra woman, an Ugra man and a Ksatriya woman, a Candala * 
and a Brahmana female, and ef a Candala male or Vaisya female. 
Sometimes they are 3 with the Candalas. | 

The * are the offspring of a Brahmana male 
and a Sudra or Veisye female. Manu assigns them fishing for 
thelr occupation. Utpala identifies the Nisadas with the 
* Ugra is bern of a Ksatriya male end Sudra female. 
Manu requires an Vere. to ae the occupation of killing the 
animals living in holes. Dombas are the present working 
in the cremation grounds. Sometimes rr} foreigners (Mlecchas) 
are also connected with the mixed castes. According to the 
Artis various * castes were created by their Anuloma and 
Pratiloma marriages. | 

Special attention vas paid to maintain the 
‘ceremnial purity’ and check further degredation of the 
institution of Varna, The ‘ceremonial purity’, as observed 
by Hiuan Tsang, appears to have been the Hindu ideal of 


1. Mann x.19. 

2. Artha 111.7 5 

4. Mara 11. 10. 19-20. ef Mam . 19. 

5. BS v. 76. 

8. 1 Artha 111.7 p. 1843 Tag 1.01. 


p 

8. 1.48. cof Utpala v. 78. 

9. BB v. 281 X. 31 Mx. 2(nikrti) . cf Amara 1. 7. 0, where nikrti 
means deceit. Amara (11. 10. 19-20) identifies Nisadas with 
Candalase 

10. BS xv. 291 xxxii.33 ef YY ix. 

11, 7 —_ Amara 141. 10. 2 3 114.7. P. 164, 


lxxxvii.33. 

14. Ibid. xvi. 11. 

18. Anuloma means a marriage between the male of a higher and 
the female of a lower caste; and the Pratiloma is a marriage 
— in the reverse order. For details see Infra ‘marriage’ 
8ectiGh. 
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maintaining the Va rnas rana — The life of the four Varnas 
was regulated by the Dharma Sastras and it was considered the 
duty of the King to protect and maintain the Varnasrama Dharma. 
This fact is enjoined in the contemporary epigraphical ae 
In the undated Asirgadh copper seal inseription of Sarvavarman 
it is recorded how Maharaja Harivarman was employing (his) 
sovereignty for regulating the different castes and stages of 
religious life. Prabhakara~-Vardhana, father of Harsavardhana, 
was similarly — with regulating all the castes and stages 
of religious life. The poet Kalidasa confirms the view that 5 
the king was the protector of the Varnas (Varmasramanam raksita) 
and to him was entrusted the responsibility of looking after the 
proper and righteous conduct of his people, for which he derived 
the epithet Sthiterabhetta,non-transgressor of the established order. 
Except for some sporadic references to ext rene 
views of rigidity the approach to the social problems during court 
times seems to be very flexible in its nature and dynamic in 
character. The mference to the famkarajatis viz., the Candalas, 
Ugras, Nisadas ete.; is very interesting. They have been 
mentioned as resulting from the hypogamous ani hypergamous 
Marviagese But a critical study of the above names would show 
that they are the titles of different tribes of un-Aryan origin. 


1. LGA Pe 95. 
3. CII 111 pp. 220-21. 
* Ibid. Pe 232. 
Raghu 1741. 13; Sak act v. 10 p. 67. 
E Ibid. 111.27. 
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Their inclusion in the Brahmanical society points out that they 
were not only ard tted into the Brahmanical society but had gaimed 
some status as well. The Aryanisation of India was still 
continuing during our times and every effort was being made to 
bring unification of Indian culture in thought and action through | 
the Varma system. 


BRAHMANA: The superiority of the Bra hmana over the remaining 
groups is apparent for the Vamas are always mentioned in the 
descending order. They are referred to as objects of devotion 
along with gods. In the Rgeveda, Brahmanas undoubtedly were 
regarded as superior Varna but their 0 with the god 
was only achieved in the later W Such claims — 
are also mde by them in the Jatakas, Such hyperbolical clains 
are also expressed in the Dharmsastras and the Puranss. Manu | 
goes to * extent and states that a DBrahnana, learned or not, 

is a deity. The Vayu * seems to be very reticent — 

the position of the Brahmana, Their association with cae only 
suggest that they enjoyed the respect and confidence of the people 


1. were called Sat by Yajna 1.95, ef HD 11.4. p64 fn. 127. 
2. BS 144.193 ae ixxxi.4 Vamakr ana. 

3, ibid. 1442.8 29,38, 

4. ge Index 11. pp 32,454 ff, 

° = i ee BPs 8 ef BI pp. 60-61, 
7. Patil Ph. x. ag History from the Vayu Purana, pe 128. 
8. BS 11.13. * * * 
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at length. 

The Bra hmenas are referred to as . 
1 and officiating pries ta at religious 1 
The Bra-hmana as an officiating priest at sacrifices figures 
from the Rgveda omwards. During the days of the Brahmanas, the 
institution of saerificial eult was a monopoly of the Brahmana 
Varna. With the Upanisads started a reaction to the sacredotalism 
of the Bra-hmanas which culninated during the socalled Buddhist 
age which also sychronises — the theistie movement and cast 
off their superficial character. 

They were associated with royal courts partictlarly 
the king who sought their advice at eritical * such as 
the time of commencement of arch“ om the enemy. Their counsel 
was highly valued. The sight “ Brahmana on the occasion of 
the march was considered auspicious. 

The definition of a true Brahmana in the words of 
Varahamihira is that who has studied and understood the Vedas 
with the commentaries. * Brahmanas 9 specialised 
in the Kn Vedas - Bahuroe (Mveda), Atharvana (Atharvaveda) 
n., (Samaveda) and their is also a r of the 
Caturavedya (versed in four Vedas) and the Srotiya (versed in one 
Veda). 

75 1 2144 1 ir Ste. 
: Radhakrichnons £2, Phitosophy of the Upenisads, pp. 20-28. 


4. BY xv.15; xvi.30 - 411. 13 TY 1x.2. 
5. YY aa 9 xiv. 


11. Ibid. 8 cf HD 41 p. 131 m. 290. 
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eu Brahmanical communities alse grew up. The 
Magas or Bhojakas, the Suneworshippers, who originally come 
from Persia, now formed a well-recognised Brahmana cozsmunity,. 
It has already been described that Vara-hamihira was a Maga 


Drahmana. Among the astrologers who were Called in Prabhakara- 
vardhana’ s court to read Harsas horoscope, there was a Bhojaka 
named Tarakae Bana's commentator Sankera says that 9 worshippers 
of the sun were mainly derived from the class of Ehojakas. 
Alberumi in the eleventh century foutd them in large numbers in 
India. 


From the time of the Reveda, the right of 
the Brahmanas to receive gifts has been recognised, which was 

the means of his sustenance, It was equally obligatory on 

the other classes to make such gifts. The Satapatha Brehmana 
states that obligations go to the and the fee te the leamed 
Brahmanas who are the human gods. The Brahmanas accepted the 
Dana in the shape of Daksina for performance of sacrifices and 
other religious functions, as has been 9 by Varahamihira. 
They were also felicitated at the *Sraddhas". me gifts bestowed 
upon the Brahmanas in the prescribed —s were believed to 

s eure the object for which they were . To avoid the evil 
effects of the portents, gifts to the Brahmanas were alse recomended. 


le HC iV. Pe 7 * Comm. on HC 1. Ibid. 


1 1 1xð. 113 
383 11. 18— 17. 


58 
7. BS Avi. 17. 
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A Brahmana who failed to perfom the 
Upanayana ceremony which marked the entrance of the pupil into 
the house of his preceptor for . in time, was excluded 
from all Dharma, and styled Vratyadvija. The Upanayana 
sacrament was gemerally solemised * the 6th and 16th 
years according to the different authorities. According to 
8 such a person was excluded from Savitri and so long 
as he did not perform the sacrifice called . he was 
to remain an outeaste. 4 few Brahmanart tock to astronomy as 


their profession who acted as Royal Astronomers in the service 
of the king. 


Brahmanicide was considered to be the most 
heinous crime and a number of penances were prescribed for its 
a Varahanihira refers to observance of Kapala- 
Vrata for such atonement for Brahmanicide. 


1. BB 1: 

2% of 1 88-288. 

3. Lad i. = Manu 1 1 1 VDS A1. 76-79. 
See also HD KVR, Aspects of the 


Social 3 101 2 8 8 of Hau Guriti, pp. *. 
4. BS 11. 1 


5. BS ix, 28. ef Manu vi11. 383 44. 72. 
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The institution of marriage is the most vital 
link between individual and society, This is at the very 
root of social life and is essential for regulating harmony 
of life in sexrelations and procreating of sons for 
perpetuating family line. The purpose of marriage, according 
to the Rgveda, was to enable a man, by becoming a house-holder 
to perform sacrifices to the gods and to procreate sons. This 
Vedie ideal seems to be the basis of the institution of 
marriage in India ty whieh the — owed to sages, gods and 
manes is repaid by begetting children. It has gone deep into 
our traditions. 

Marriage was looked upon as a sseranant by the 
writers of * Dharma schoal while with the Arthasastrakaras 


it was contract as far as the legal aspect of it was concemed, 
it a again treated differently by the legalists and ordinary 
writers. The former referring to eight traditional fornus of 
marriage, some of which are approved whilst others are condemed 
and the latter to married life generally including courtship, 
selection of damsels and some of the directions for the | 
guidance of husbands and wives. 

Gur astronomer belongs te the latter school. He does 
not mention the eight traditional forms of marriage, But 


1. HD 41.1 Pe 428, 
2. Taittiriya Samhita, 4 v. 3. 10.5. ef Manu ix. 106. 
3. Bee for details ng ö aon Mama and Yajnavalkya, 


Caleutta, 1930, F. 
4. acpi bl bags og 25 — and Hindu Indi a p. 66, 
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he is very graphic about the conjugal love. | He treats 
the men and women on the same footing. The selection 
of damsels, qualifications of a chaste wife and a good 
husband, rules of courtship and the characteristics of 
bad characters are very boldly represented by him. 

Regarding the conception o murrisge he seens 
to have followed the footsteps of Vatsyayana, who holds 
that = other girl than the ome who is loved snould be 
married’. <A great socialogist of his age VatSyayana was 
fully conscious of the contemporary society which was being 
transformed from the shackles of orthodoxy to the 
reorientated affluent society of Gupta age. 

- Phis type of marriage was only possible in an 
unorthodox free society where there were many opportunities 
for social contact and where both males and females 
respected each other. Such a form of marriage emmeiated 
by Vatsyayana and further cxpounded by Varahanihira should 
not be interpreted as Gandharva mode of marriage in which 
a youth and damsel are led ly mitual desire to form a 2 
connection without the consultation of relatives 1.2. parents. 
But with Varahamihira and Vatsyayana the sanction of the | 
parents was essential. The parents arranged after both 
sides were satisfied. People at large were not bound by 


Kama (Burton) 114. 1. 173. 
b. 25 v. 16. Ham 41411. 20ff Yaj 1.58-613 GDS 4 v. 6-133 
BD Ain Artha pe * s 411.11. 17-20; 12. 12. 
3, Kama 441. 1. 173 
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the injunctions enjoined in the scriptures. Tha Candharva 
mode of marriage was, however, also prevalent a society 
of Varahamihira's * and was recognised as legal. 

. refers to four kinds of marriage viz, 
Svayamvara, Prajapatya, Gandharva, and Asura, out of which 
Swayamvara and Gandharva can be grouped under one head. 

Henes we find that there were at least three nodes of getting 
married during the time under review. Varahamihira's 
conception of narrlage is the fusion of Pra dapatya and 
Gandherve-Bvay emvarae 


12 
95 
— 


ARK IAGE RYTWVal The Vivaha Batala gives graphic uccount 

of the various stages of the marriageccremony and rituals 
connected with the performance of marriage. The general 

outlook of the rituals and the eergmonies referred to in 

the Vivaha Patala and other works of Varahamihira is very 
important in the sense that they were solemised with the 

same gusto and festivities in the Vedie and the later Vedic 

times including the sutra period, es in the times of Varahanmihira 
with some local variations and other considerations. 


T. the Gandharva form of marriage according to some Dharma and 
Artha authors is valid for all (BTG 1.20.16). While 
Zajnavaikya says: In the absence of persons who can give 
her away in marriage, the girl herself may select a 

bridegroom” (4.60 Wid ch is more oF less similar to thé 

ideas held by Manu (1x.90),. The most explicit reference 
te the GQandharva warriage is found in the union of Dusyanta 
and Sakuntala deseribed in the Abhi 1 of Kalidasa. 

Harsa's Priyadarsika (Act oo pe66 recogni. ses the legality 

. — 5 See alse Kadasbari, p. 4133 Upamiti bhava 

Cakatha pp 263 27. on ej® 

Ze Rag wile 133 4. 38; Zak, Act 141.20. 


We have references to olan (Varana) when wooers 
formally go to the girl's house and have the consent of the 
parents of the girl. ees gives a detailed account 
of the methods of selection of the bride. After the formal 
selection the horoscopes of both the boy ani the girl were 
properly checked and tallied. This new development seems to 
have come into vogue in the wake of the rapid spread and 
belief in the astrology. The astrological consideratiom 
came to be reckoned with as a deciding force in such matters. 
This factor is still considered to be more important than any 
other consideration in the orthodox Indian society. Me 
marriage was .. only if the Rasis were ee 
inclined to each 8 and not otherwise. | 

Then start the regular festivities — the 
marriage after the final recommendation of the astrologers 
which included the performance of auspicious sacrifices by 
the — in his own house followed by the midhuparka 
ceremony. The Harsa Carita refers to this practice. In the 
Punjab, it is observed invariably and also in the adjoining 
regions * the Uttar Pradesh vis., Meerut with sone 
| variations. This practices is not mentioned in the Vedie 
texts. It seoms to be a later development noticed in various 
regions, not embracing the whole of India, Simultaneously 


1. N Av. 16. 

2, Kama 111. 3. 1-44. 

3. For details see B. J. and L. J. relevant port ions. 
4. Pat 96. 

5, Ibid, 


. Canto iv. 
7. Cf HC 54 Cultural Study (Hindi), p.83. 
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in the bride's house, the girl worships Indrani. A elay 
image of Indrani was taken to a nearby tank or the bank of 

a river in a procession by ladies where the image vas properly 
bathed and worshipped by the bride. me worshipping ceremony | 
was performed three times a day 1.0. in the norming, afternoon 
and evening, until the marriage. In the Grhasutras, the 
cer@mony was know as Indrani Karman. It was performed 
differently during the times of Varahamihira in wu en the 

high priest of bride's family offered sacrifice, followed 

by a * of four or eight married women, not being widow. 
Sudarsanarya, the commentator of the Apastamba Grhasutra, 
mentions the rite to be performed without mantras. The 
. of Indrani worship was een during the times of 
Harsae Kalidasa refers to it also. 


The marriage 3 then starts for the 
brides’ place, After the other formalities, marriage is 
solemized before the fire, where the Kanya«pradana or the 
formal. giving away of the bride now takes place, which is 
followed by Peniegrahana ceremony, the grasping of the bride's 
right and by the bridegroom with his om right hand. The marriage 
was conducted under favourable stars. 70 vard off all sins it 
was necessary to Consider the csterism, the Tithi, Karana, 


1. Pat 914. 

2. HD 11 Pe 827. 

3, HC Canto ive. 

4. Raghu vile 3. 

5. II v. II. ef N *. 17. 1. 
8. Pat 96. . , 
7. BS 6. 71 Pat 14. 
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Yoga and Lagma for a favourable marriage which ber to 
abundant wealth, sons, sound health and leads to the husbend's 
affection and gives happiness to men, Varghamihira describes 
the auspicious occasions for marital rites elaborately in the 
Vivaha Patala and the Brhat Samhita. The ceremony has been 
err mich emphasized in the Sutra literatures The local 
practices are also referred to. The Vedic conception of 
marriage rituals was still followed during. the times of 
Varahamihira. Me over-euphasis on astrology is the only 
development un ch has been added to the marriage #ituals 
during our times. ‘The astrological considerations, no doubt, 
were taken into account in the Grhasutra literature but it was 
just the beginning which attains its maturity around the time 
of Varahanihira. 


77 Varahamihira's views on the treatment of women 
in course of winning their affections deserve a special attention. 
*Gourtesy* is the primary factor employed for cot 


le BS 414.123 6% 8. Marriage should be solemised in the 
astervisms Rohini, the three Uttaras 4.0. Uttarasacha, 
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and gradual winning of the girl's confidence. The women 
are said to be highly sensitive creatures, hence tactical 
moves ave advised to become the idol of their heart. Te 
achieve this end in d velerous manner the lover mast shed 
pride, arrogance and harsh words. Gharus, potions and such 
other quack * produced only uany hanful effects and 
engender aversion. 


The affections of the young lady are showa by 
. iat ahaa sas a Sianeli the locks, 
twitches and tremblings of the eyebrows, sideloug glances, 
retrying garments, exposing navel, arms, bosums and ornanents, 
loud e@learing of the throat and spitting, leud laughter in 

the presence of the lover, rising towards him from couch or 
seat, producing sounds with limbs, yaming, asking for trivial 
and easily available things, embracing and kissing a child, 
looking significantly at a female companion, casting glances 
at hin en he looks elsevhere, enumerating tis virtues and 
seraching ears. 


The UMzaf feet tens of a women even af ter too 
mush of ‘iets art indicated by her rowing face, turning 
away the face (from the lover) . the good done by hin, 
lack of interest in his rresence, frigh 

tovards his ane es, harsh words, simddering on touching or 
seeing hin, assuming arrogance, not preventing hin fron going 
away and wiping off the mouth after a kiss. 


1. BE lxxveE. 

2. IThid.s Se 

4 P pd. 144 . 111 pos 11 fr 
4. Kad 4 A. r. i 
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Exchange of the love letters between the wooer = 
and the wooed was done through the Buddhist nuns, female 
ascetics, handmaids, nurses, virgins, washerwomen, flower- 
sellers, corrupt-woma, W and barber's wives 
whe also served as go-betweens, 


QCCASIONS: onen come in contact with their lovers on the 
occasions of noctumal recreations, vigils, professions of 
iliness, staying in mother's house, consultations with 
„ taking part in congregational mournings, and 
festivals. 


AE DEZVOUS: The meetings were arranged after the suess ful 
wooing in the Nature's om background, The charming ladies 
used to charm their handsome lovers with amorous sports in 
the natural environments of the watersheds decked with lotuses 
and * the trees blossoming and the bees hunming in the 
Parks o A woman should go * in body and thoughts for 
mind is the birth-eplace of love. Decorating herself with 
rustic colours and indulgence in boorish talk by a woman in 
the company of her lover during such blissful rendezvous were 
not considered proper and conducive to love. 


3. Ibid, an ef Kama. 111.141. pp 181 ff. 
4. Ibid, ixxwiii.14, 


literature of that of Vatsyayana. Youth (Yauana), beauty 
(Rapa), dress (Vesa), courtesy (Daksinya) and education 

(Vi Jnana) are * the outstanding characteristics of dens 
of women’. Yajnavalkya enjoins that a man should marry a 
girl with auspicious characteristics, who had not belonged to 
another man, who is lovely, younger and free from disease, 
who has a brother, and who belongs to a great family of 
‘Srotriyas’ whose ten ancestors are renowned. 

Attractive and charming physical features are a 
sine qua non of a maiden. Varahamihira observes in this 
regard that the face of a maiden should be as bright and 
spotiess as the autumal full Moon, eyes like the petals of 
lotus, beautiful and sparkling teeth, fine ears, hatr resembling 
the belly of the bees, a voice as sweet as that of an intoxicated 
cuckoo, red lips, hands and feet as tender and charming as 
lotus-petals, a slender wist bending under the weight of the 
bosoms, a navel with turns from left to right, thighs similar 
to plantain trees, fine buttocks * excellent loins ~ such a 
woman will win the love of her husband, The Kanya-laksanan 
chapter of the Brhat Banu ta 18 a magnum opus on this point. 

A person should shun the following types of wen 
one who has squint, grey and fickle eyes; one who has dimples 
in her cheeks; one with bad character and devoid of chastity; 


Ze zag 4. , ® 
Se BB ev. 10-12, 
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ene M th blagkegums 5 one with big, protruding and unequal 
teeth; one that is too tall, as well as one whose upper lip 
is covered with too „ one with unequal ears; one 
with a very broad fore-head; and many others. Such women are 
harmful to their husbands, bring nisery and suff erings and 

are of quarrelsome nature. 

Those women who have a Wicked nature and who are 
impatient during coitus, ought to be shunned. Inauspicious 
are those whose blood is dam, blue, yellow or slight copper 
red. A woman that is sleepy, has too much blood and bile, 
has a dripping (burning) organ, is of a rheumatic and 
phiegmatie constitution, gluttonouws, sweaty, with deformed 
limbs, aint and with (prematurely) grey hair, is 
declared sinful. A woman who goes to bed first and gets up 
last, one 8 is arrogant and fretful, is one not wrthy of 
a good nan. 

In addition My the above qualifications, the bride 
should be virgin and young. Varahanihira thus like Vatsyayana 
and Mam, is very particular with regard te the qualifications 
whieh he thinks are necessary in the bride-to-be but is unlike 
Yajnavalkya who does not dilate mich upon these se~-ealled | 
defects, thereby affording an opportunity to the parties 
concerned for choice, How far the above rules vere mandatory 
or obligatory, it is really difficult te determine. 


e 16-18 
Se Id. 7B. cf Kama 111.1. Bat 174-783 Ham 111.6 11. 
4. Kumari BS 18. 1 1 © 641 Kanya TDa d. 10, 13 YY 41. 
14; Kanyaka Pat 8, 80. 
&. Yenvanastha Pat 8. 
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The foregoing references indirectly confi ra 
the view that the marriage was solemised at an advanced age 
14.6. „ after nn which is contrary to the rules enjoined 
in the Dharma-sastras * prefer mostly pre-puberty 
marrfages. But Yajnavalkya like the early Sutrakaras is 

very prudent and remarks that the wife must be younger in age 
than her husband, One can deduce any thing from this vague 
statement. It is generally assumed that the lowering of the 
marriagable age of the girls was accelerated among other things 
by the desire to maintain absolute physical chastity of 8 | 
Political conditions are the important factor in guiding the 
destiny of the women folk. If there is political stability, 
peace, prosperity at home and prestige abroad, the people will 
be carefree having very little time to ponder over such 
frivolous matters and the vice-versa. The Gupta age is an 
age of fulfilment which is also reflected in the conception 
of mature-marriagese The actual state of affairs can further 
be exmmplified in the marriages of Vasavadatta in the Svapna- 
Vasavadattams } Vasantasena and Madanika in the Mrodhakatika; 
Sakuntala in the Abhi jnana Sakuntalam; Malavika in the 
Malavikagninitrams; Urvasi in the Vikramorvasis; Malati in the 
MalatieMadhava; Rajyasri in the Harsa Ca ri tanz Prabhavati 
Gupta daughter of Candra Gupta II ete, 


1. Manu 1,84; DS xvii.18; BDS iv.1.123 cf Viarm 111. 10. 18. 
2. Yaj rage! GDB 4 v. 13 ef HD 11 pp. 499 ff Altekar Women 


49 ff. 
3. er HD 14 p. 4433 Alteker Women pp. 57-58. 
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ROOM. J. A bridegroom should possess a body verily like 
that of Bros and have all the amenities and comforts of life 
such as a conveyance, when fatigued; food, a hungry 5 drink, 
when thirsty; and protection, when frightened. The physical 
features are elaborately described im the chapters Purusa- 
Laksanam and Panca-Maha-Purusa-Laksenam of the Brhat Samhita 
which need not be quoted here. 

Amount the other qualities of the bride-groom, he 
should be 3 his parents’ side, handsome, young and of 
known character. Varahamihira’s contention that the bride- 
groom should be pure on . side may be interpreted 
through the statement of Manu who holds that for the first 
marriage of the du e born men, wives of equal castes are 
recommended’. It was termed as ‘Sajatiomarriage'’. It is based 
ultimately on ee views held by some of the earlier 
writers like Apastamba vho maintains chat a man must marry in 
his ow vama only 1.6. „ he does not allow 4 Brahmana, Ksatriya, 
Vaisya and Sudra to marry outside their om castes. In the 
whole range of early literature this view is rather an unfavoured 
one, Manu observes that a Brahmana after his first marriage 
if he again wishes to marry can take a wife from the succeeding 


6. Manu 144. 12-13. We find an almost Adentieal view in the 
BDS 4 18. 2-3; and also VI xxiv.1-4; Yaj 1.87. 
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castes, the Ksatriyas from tu and the Vaisyas from one i.@. , 
from the Sudra caste, besides a girl of their om caste. 17 
aan be further testified by the innumerable instances of 
higher caste men marrying not only the Sudra girls but even 
the foreigners which can be cited from our age. 

Yajnavalkya and Narada speak much about the 
qualifications of the bride-groom on the biological side. 
According to Vatsyayana the bride-groom in addition to the above 
mentioned qualities, mist have completed his course of studies. 


The marriage was preferred within 
cne’s ow caste, but deviations were prevalent. Inter-caste 
marriages have been referred to by Varahanihi ra. The terms 
like Parasava (Iisada) Ugra, Candala, and Svapace are 
definitely Samksra-Jatis, resulting out of the Amiloma and 
Pratiloma marriages, A Parasava cr Niseda is an offepring 
of a Brahmana father and Sudra mother, Likewise, an Ugra is 
from Xsatriya father and Sudra mother, whereas an Ambastha is 
from Brahmana father and Vaisya mother, All these denote — 
Anuloma type of mixed castes. „ Candala is born from 
Sudra father and Brahmana mother. This category is mentioned 
es Pratiloma type of Sankara-Jati. 


Le Tad. 1026, 54-55. 
2. Narada 2145285 3 16,18. 
Kana 


© APB 11. 12.34 Watters 1.168. 

5. La 1.9192; cf Mam 1b. 

6. Ibid. 94, cf ds oak oe be U. 11S; 
Manu x. 11-13, 16-17; 11. 
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The prevalence of the inter-marriages can aso 1 
cited from the numerous contemporary literary and epigraphic 
sources. Such * approved by the legalists and 
other writers like Vatsyayana. The rigidity of the mediaeval 
times had not yet become so acute. 


POLYGAMY: ## Polygamy in restricted form seems to have been 
prevalent in the upper strata of Indian society during the 
times of Varahamihi ra. He refers to persons having more vives. 
The co-wives (Sapatni) and a man having two wives are alsc 
mentioned. The practice of, polygany was sanctioned almost by 
all the Dharmasastra writers. In view of the Gurti writers, 
the number of wives one could legally have varied from caste 
to caste, The B rahmana Haricandra, founder of the Pratihara 
line of mens married two wives, one a Brahmana and the other 
a Xsatriya. Generally it was onfined Me the upper three 
classes. The great sociologist Vatsyaysna 8 refers to 
such a practice. In addition to the enjoyment the main 
necess~ity for a second marriage was to beget a son. 
T. Daughter of Harsa of Thansvar belonging to Vaisya fami 

married Xsatriya king of Valabhi. Watters ii. 246) 

the Mrechakatika, Brahmana tta married Vasantasena}; 

Brahuana Sarvilak married her slave Madanika, In the Harsa 

Carita (Canto I) Bana's father married a Sudra wife by whon 
he had two sons. In the Dasakumara Carita , the prince 

marries the younger daughter of a courtezan of @ 
2, Peabhavati Gupta married Brahmana Vakataka Radrasena. 

BI wiii.243 81 pp. 197,221,407, 411 ff. For other ref eren ces 


see BI xv. 501; AMI iv. 140. ef HD 41.4. p. 480. 
Be Yaj 44.125; Manu 111. 18.13 BDS 4. 18. 8-83 Visnu xxiv. 1-4. 


ef HD 14. 1. p. 56 fn 1273 SLAI pp. 18, 65. 
4. BS lxxvi.5S. 
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6. Dvibharya BY xviii 9144.18 YY 1v. 88. 
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3 p. 2 ef EI I, p. 188. 
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Almost all the kings of the Imperial Gupta dynasty 
had numerous ves as is evident from the various inscriptions. 
Bana, in the Hawsacarita, mentions his step-brothers. The 
commoners were not debarred for we have a reference from 
Varahamihira's wherein it is mentioned that the happiness 
of a poor man with two wives comes to an end, from which it 
can be generalised that the practice of polygamy was a habit 
among the people ani not essentially a way of life. 


1. II iv. 85. ef Sukra 4 t Sara III. 191-923 | | 
ar pa of Hache VII. Folly VITI 28-44; 
a P. 882 


Unlike 8 varahandhi ru had a very high respect 
for the women folk who maintains that Soma gave then (Wousn) 
purifications the Gandharva, sweet speech and Agni, perfect 
purity. In short women are always pure like pure gold. 

Almost similar accounts are found in the Beudhayana Dharme- 
Sutra and Yajnavalkya Surti. 

Woman is ~~ purest ‘gen’ created by the Almighty, 
in the words of Varahamihira for this ‘gem’ gives delight 
to men, when heard of, seen, touched or even remembered. 
According to him, she is the cause of every thing in the world. 
It is for her sake that the righteous deeds and wealth are 
amassed and men derive worldly pleasures and offspring. 
Therefore, she must be respected and honoured in the house, for 
she is the doddess of Laksmi. 

What Varahamihira states is the common saath of 
Indian life, Respect for women is joined in the Dharmasastras 
and the Great epic. Though Varahamihira differs from the 
attitude of Mam, whom, he however, follows in another respect 


1. Hann ix, 17-18, 
2. BS ixxiv. 7. ef Ibid. 8-9, 
41. 8 


6. Ibi 
7. Yad 17 da. 
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when he holds that those houses that are cursed by women being 
not . treated, will totally perish, as if destroyed by 
witch-craft. | 

In his spirited defence of women Varahanihi ra observes 
that the men have no Fight to censure them ( women) and slander 
8 It reminds one of the audacity, he says, of clever 
. mo are actually found stealing and yet orying "Thief, 
stop"! ä denounces the men for their „ 
and ingratitude f the women folk for their virtues, 
conviction and courage. He places both husband and wife on the 
equal footing . the witness box in regard to the established 
Hindu moral code. 

The women of the age of Varahamihira thus moved in 
every sphere of life without any inhibitions or prohibitions 
and algo did not live in seelusion. Pardah system was totally 
banished. Women were very , in the study of 
philosophical texts like the Moksasast ra. Varahamihira refers 
to a Brahmavadini, a class of 8 well-known for their 
proficiency in all the sciences. We hear af women in = 
texts who distinguished themselves as teachers and preachers. 


le BS lxxiv.10. ef Manu 111.56. 
3. Ibid. 11. 


0 
8. LJ 4111.5. Princess Rajyasri was a great Buddhist scholar. 
HC pe 246. cf Mookerjee, R. K., Harsa p. 176. 
9. Antagedadasaoc 557,8. (trans. L. B. Barnet t, London, 1907) . 
10. BS xxiv. 15. 
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Another field in which ig wonen skilied was in arts, 
music, both vocal and 8 Radyasri, according to 
eau was trained up in song and dance by experts retained for 
the purpose. [Hing Harsa in his own drama, Priyadursika, records 
that the king assigns to the queen the task of arranging for 
the instruction of the usid, Priyadarsika, in dancing and 
vocal und inst runental music. 

The women in the age under review were not disqualified 
from che exercise of pudlie rights is proved by the exanple 
of FrabhevatieGupta, daughter ci CanaraeGupta II, who rules 
the Vakataka n as regent on behalf of her minor 8 
Another instance is that of princess Vijayathattarika who acted 
a2 provincial govermor under n. I of the Calukya 
dynasty of Vatapi in the seventh century. 

The different faces of wosian can be explained by various 
fanciful etymologies to the various synonyus of ‘woman’ given 
by Amarasimha in his — A woman giving birth to 
daughters alone was denounced. fae preference for a son is 
in consonan es with the other authors. 

Fron the above discussions it is apparent that 
Vasmiaulbira ee wore with Yajnavaikya and earlier writers 
of tue Dharmasutras and Vatsyayana who looked upon the women 
folk with nonour chan with Manu who is somewhat harden with 


3. CA pe 180. 

4. Ibid, p. 2842. 

5. Aar 11. 6.241. cf Jain, J. C., Life in Ancient India as 
depicted in the Jain Canons, p. 152, He explains the variants 
of woman referred to in tie Prakrt Literature. 

6. BS 1111.72 Pat 34, 60, 
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them But all the above mentioned authorities are of the 
same opinion that in a joint family she must have a place of 
honour. 


WIFE: _ Eindu 0 of a wife is one with whom Dherma 
is practised. Varabhanihi ra stresses man's dependence on wife 
for Dharma, Artha, Karma and sons, Mutual understanding, the 
very basis of wedded life, creates harmny and balance in the 
married life whereas 1. only dishzrmony, hence the latter 
must be discarded at any wan in order to achieve oneness in 
theiY personalities by adopting give and take policy - the 
husbend by his confidence and the wife by „ e The 
results of such a union, according to Vatsyayana, are the 
acquisition of Dharua and Artha, offspring, affinity, increase 
of friends and untarnished love. The position of the Puranas 
with regard to this, however, accords with the general view-point 
of the Surtis which called for absolute obedience end devotion | 
of the wite to the sated: 


LB: A beloved wife speaks sweetly to her husband, 
feels delighted at his sight, forgets his anger, droms his 
faules by extolling his virtues, honours his friends, hates his 
enemies, feels grateful Ms him for his good turns and feels 
miserable when he is away. The portraiture of the heorine in 


T. the vite was considered to be man's half without whom he 
could not perform sacrifices. Cf. Bata Br. v. 2. 103 Tait Br. 11. 
3 Mam ix, 96, 

xmiv.dy Pat. 18. 
1. Thid. v. 97. 
5. cf “Basti, K. A. N., "the Comprehensive History of India( ed.) 
1951 p. 478. 
6. 3 lxxvwiii., 8 6. 
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the Meghaduta dram by Kalidasa betrays similar idea of an 
ideal wife. Among the many duties she had to perform vas to 
go to sleep * her husband _ falle asleep and wake up 
early before hin. Vatasyayana's description of the good wife 
exhibiting qualities of service and self-restraint as well as 
sound household management which have remained the ha!l-mark 
of Hindu wives dom to the present day, has affected greatly 
the mode of thinking of our astronomer. 

The terus ‘vyayana’ meaning expending meh and 
‘ayapraya' meaning securing a denotes most probably her 
rights over budget of the household. In her dealing with the 
other members of the household, especially the older stock viz., 
the parentsein-law and others, she was expected to be vall- 
W Above all she was to make her conjugal love successful 
by breathing in unison with her Pushen and giving him the 
maximum affections with sincerity. Vatsyayana emphasises the 
Learning of the Kamasutra besides the sixty-four subsidiary arts 
by which they can make their husbands favourable to then, even 
though they may have thousands of other wives besides thea. At 
the — time she was expected to maintain a very high moral 
etandard. 

Buch a wife i.@e, agrevabie to her husband's mind 
2. 8 Kama (Text) ä v. 1. 1.853 1v. 2. 1-38, Burton's 
Pte ive h. 4 pp. 197-201. 
4. A. 2. 
5. Ce Kama 4 v. 1. 28-38 and Manu 1x. 11. 
2. K rid. 5. ef nad. . i. 


8. For details see Kama pt. 4 ch. 111 p. 111. 
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enhaneas the prosperity and happiness of the 1 A wife 
acting „ to the interests of her husband is spoken of 
scornfully. The wife vas duly „ for all these 
pern eos and hard life. Varahamihira observes that a guiltless 
wife was not to be deserted by her husband and if he does se, 
the husband had to undergo Apastambas penance by begging alms 
for six months, wearing donkey's hide with its hair exposed. 
the men of chaste women in ancient India are 
ample, me e records ene Rajimati, who followed 
the footsteps of her husband and joined the ascetic order. Once 
Artthanesi, his brother Rahanemi and Rajimati all were practising 
penance on the same mountain when Rahanenl lost self-control 
and began to court his sister-in-law, She later resisted 
boldly and baffled his attempt by offering hin a drink in which 
she vomiteéed in his presence. Another example of chaste woman 
is Subhadra, daughter of a Sravaka, The chastity of princess 
Ra jyasri is recorded by Bana, who was following her husband 
unto death 411 she was stopped at the last moment by her 
brother's very timely intervention, The character of Dhuta, 
wife of the hero in the Mrechakatika exhibits typical instance 
of the gond wife. E cites examples when virtuous 
women performed Sati along with their husband out of gratitude 


ah a 
5. BS LXKL se 18. 
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for the good turns done to then. 

However, a caution is sounded by W uno 
warns the devoted husbands to guard their wives against the 
nung, female ascetics, handmaids, nurses, virgins, washerwomen, 
flower-sellers, corrupt women, female companions and barberéd$ 
wives vho serve as go-betweens and present the greatest danger 
of bringing ruin to respectable fanm%lies. Hence one should 
protect one's women from them in order to ehance the reputation 
and honour of the family. The astronomer further reiterates 
to be watchful and alert on the movements of the wifes on the 
occasions such as noctural recreations, vigils, professions of | 
411ness, staying in another's house, consultations with 
soothsayers, taking part in congregational mournings = 
festivals when women usually come in contact with then. 


MA fs Mumerous references to the ufeithful and 
unchaste wives exist * literature of Yarahanihira and 

his contemporary writings. the practice of polygamy which 

was prevalent in the age of Varahanthira was the primary 

cause of adultery enong the married women. The possibilities 

of meeting between unfaithful ä and their aramours were 

often chalked out by the Ee Vatsyayana deals with 

Lllieit love with married women in a separate branch of Erotics. 


1. B 1151141... 10. of Kama 1.8. -803 411.3, 9,883 v. 4, 2.623 
HD 411 pe 564 fn, 1311. 
at 11 ef Kane ive4.4ls v. 2. 6. 


* 187 ffs Tantrakhyayika (Story of Cuckold 
8. af Kama 744. 488.86 . 2. 15 1. 4. 72-0. „  & 4 


6. BB ixxviii.10-lil. 
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Yajnavalkya devotes four verses 5 connection with a wife who is 
wnehaste and wieked. Unlike Manu, Varahabihira is not in 
favour of any penances but holds that they are purified by 

their mis Eleewhere the punishment is also recommended. | 


URTEZAN: She is quite a different sort of woman in ancient 
India. She can be neither called chaste nor unchaste. She is 
free woman belonging to a realm of her om and forming a class 
by themselves. They were highly accomplished. The references 
to them are numerous, the writers of which vie with each other 
in their description of beauty, splendour, and accomplishnants, 
Varahamihira does not refer to the institution as such, yet 
the chapters lxxiv, lxxv and lxxvi of the Brhat Samhita betray 
his inclinations, The courtesans were provided with free 
housing accommodation in the vicinity of the palace, The 
dimensions of their houses, according to W 
equal to the difference between the measurenents of the houses 
of the king and the Yuvaraja. 

The purpose of this institution was to please the 
sovereign, who required pleasure of the company of a aveet- 


heart after strenuous career of wars of conquests, The essence 
has been brought out by Varahamihira thus} "When a country is 
conquered, the most important thing there is a city whereof the 
essential part is a palace and in this the most desirable portion 


1. 123. 9 aaa 

2. Mam xi. ef Mbh. 111. 188.63 

8. BS ixxiv.®? vs mm 17 BS 41.4. 8. 
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is a room and even here the most beautiful thing is a couch, 
whereon a beautiful damsel, adored with gems and gold orvanents 
is the —— enes of the happiness accruing from the possession 
don. ‘ Belonging to the same profession but of s lewer 
degree was a Kulate who war s degraded creature and sinful one. 


of a * 


Kautilya treats their problezs in a progressive narmer. 


acai generally translated 
as reuarried womans referred te by — Ye at many places, 
undoubtedly points to the fact that the wldowremarrlage 

though wifavoured and condemned by the -arlier Dharma lave, was 


prantzs ed by the public at large. The legal wel bers ao are 
influenced by the Artha ideals sanctioned the „ of the 
Widowse Hanu is avainst the remarriage oi the widow 1 But 
the later Hharnasastra writers vwiz., warada and Parasars are 
in favour of widowremarriage. Vatsyayana vividly describes 
the behaviour of a Punarblm after her remafriage end relations 
with the other members of the household as well as the friends 
of the husband, ‘ 
The references to the widows are equally numerous, 
which suggest thet many widows remained unmarried who preferred 
neither narriage nor Bati and who sacrificed everything for 


1. BB TIA. . 

2. abide 1X. 16. 

3. Utrala 1A. 8. 

4. N *, 3; N xxiv.4,9. 

8. Mung v. 133; N41. 2283 11.7788. 
6. A1. 97. 

7. 1v. 303 o 1a 4.87, 88. 

8. Ranma ot 15 ch II pp. 204 ff. 

9. BS IX XVI. 79; Pat 33,40 ,50 ete. 
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Tearing up their children, Vutsyayana refers to the Superin- 
tendents of widow-houses, according to which the welfare of 
the widows was looked after by the governnent, 


DIVORCE: Divorce was possible under certain circumstances 
mentioned elaborately in the legel texte of the age. The 
astronomer enjoins that in order to absolve himself of the 

sin of transgressing his faultless wife, a man should wear for 
six months the hide of an ass with hair exposed and beg for 
subsistence saying, "give alms to the n, of his wife", 
which is completed by the Apastambha Dharma Sutra on which the 
above verse secms to have been based, adds that the transgressor 
should beg at seven houses, 8 says that according 
to the Sastra men and women are equally sinful in transgressing 
each other my men pay no heed to it. <A reference te the 
divorced women obtaing in our text which leads to tha impression 
that the legal dissolution of marriage was cllowed during the 
age under certain circumstances. 


8aTl 3 Sat, voluntary sel f- lation of widow on the 
funeral pyres of husbends, was prevalent in the times of 

Va rahamhi ra who refers to it with n words in regard 
to wouen, end so does the great poet Kalidasa who is E * fully 
in favour of this custom and conmends it as being natural as 


1 Av. 2. 

2. Kama pt v ch & p. 231. | 

Se Manu 12,72, ef tha p. 188; Yaj i. 66. 
4. BS Ligh ve 13. | 

S. APS 1.28. 19. 

6. N 1d. 12. 

7. N iv. S, 9. 
8. BS Iv. 16. cf Sukraniti 1 v. 4. 29. 
9. Kumara iv, 33, 38, 38,8. 

10. Ibid. iv. 33. 
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illustrated by him in the context a ens who plunges herself 
on the burning remains of her husband. m But a pregnant wife 
was exempted from performing the custon. Bana, who was 
personally opposed to the custom of Batt, had left us a vivid 
picture of the actual performance of a Seti, _ only by _ 
princi pel quean Yasovati, mt ~—_ the coewlves. Vatsyayane 
algo makes a note of it, Fudraka does too in the Mrechakntika. 
ho references to this prachice can be traced back 

to the tine er enmder and some references ara also found in 
the Maha tharata. Thomh the begimtnse date from nvreehistorie 
timer, which having hardly snrvived in the Vadie age re in 
a symbolic finerel site, revived, according to Maedorell, for 
some reason that is not quite eleer, co such an axtent that by 
about 600 A. D. it seens to have become wiiversal., That it 
became more common with the advent of the Guptae can be testi ff od 
by ample evidence fron int eript ions as well as „ The 
Eran posthumons stone pillar inseription of 8 dated A. D. 
510-11, records that when he died in a battle his wife "devoted, 
attached, beloved and besutifnl, in close companionship, 
accompanied him on the funeral pyre.” The incressing extra 
regard for chastity which wea responsible for the prohibition 
of widow tervi.ga led te the ¢rowlng popularity of Sati during 
tne period succeeding the Imperial Guptas, even though there were 
T. Draard W. 20-22. 
2. Sd po, 1538. 
4. HC pp 250-3. See also hacer eng Act I p. 96. 
3 Kenn vi, 2.63. Ses also Chakladar Bocial Life, pp. 129-30. 

6, Act x., See aiso Venisanhara Act V, Pe 1833 Zid xl. p. 39. 
7. Invesion of Alexander p. 367. 

8 138. 777 


9. 78-79. 
10. erk 1145.83. ef IA ix 1880 pp. 164-66; Bhandarkar's List 
of the Inseriptions of Northern India, Nee 107. 
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many thinkers who realised the absurdity of the — Smreti 
writers of the post-Gupta period stated that a woman dying on 
the funeral pyre of her husband would enjoy eternal bliss in 
8 It also became a prevalent belief that Sati was a 
sure means of the reunion of the wife with her husband after 
death. It became more and more rigid and vifrorous ss tre 
timevlapsed until 1t was bamed by the Britieh Government in 
1829. | 

The Jain dogmas oppose the custom ot Br: „ 4 se do 
the . Ageeticism is accepted as a way or lite hy both 
the schools of thought and the widows cre registered as nuns 
who live a life of purity and restraint. A life of austerity 
wes the optiog allowed to widows by ah writers. Taresara, | 
for instance, says that « widow whe obs er es . of celibacy — 
goes to heaven after jeath like the Brahma Carins. Sukra expected 
@ chaste widow either to daccompany her husbend, 1. e., to be a 
Sati, of to observe the vow of 8 Chastity was very 
e-sential in one's life and since it cannot be preserved alone, 
hende in order te refrein from lmcerslity the women must burn 
eus LV es on tue pyte aleng with their nushands. The economic 
Tractor ncverthgless played o Ing zu. cant cart, tut it was more 
So in tae mudlaeval times, wher thic custom teeomes more as an 


Opprensi.o then a Trenlssione 


. Medd 410. ti AL SHY BK: ar Ve» 246 

2. Daksa 8. 1v. 18-19. 3 _also Aparato com, on n Yasol.87, KC 
7.93 Dae. Nes 1 * 5 S; RT 226-7; vi. 1973 toe & CeBe 

Se the Jain Literature 8 ol? refer to the custom of dati except 


* . 4 
ai 


636 Ughanlsaha tut stie rafrainsd Prom it. Jain, Teles 


Dvakuranitevats ativies to Rejyasri, HO ch vit. 
5. che 4v. 31. of Ham 5.187.182 HC v v 2.174) Kad p. 22. 
8 =. (fraise) p. 163. cf Vyasa | Sarti II. 83. 


Superstitions played a Vital role in the lives of 
the ancient people, particularly among the uneducated teeming 
nasses, No country remained untouched by the wave of their 
influmce. The ancient Rgyptians, Sumerians, Akkadians, 
Hates, Babylonians, Jews, Chinese, and not to speak of 
the Harappans were all aware of such practices, The inter- 
dependence of priests and superstitions is so overlapping that 
their origin at the hands of priestly commmities is hardly 
questionable, They were the interpreters of these omens and 
also curers of their malefic influence through magical rites 
and eounter-antidotes, popularly know as the various talismans. 
India was no exception to = where magic formulae are in vogue 
since the tines of Atharvaveda. Eut the most interesting study 
is found in the works of Varahamihira which goes to prove the 
old maxim that an idle's brain is a devil's workshop, which 
may be interpreted in relevant historical context, that the 
peaceful surroundings bequeathed by the Gupta rulers to its 
public whered an era of creative thinking and the reference 
under discussion is the outcome of such leisurely pastimes. It was 
so perfected as to be bracketed with science, Their spokesman 


le Or even earlier from the 
record is 1 
among the Vedas, d 
subjects. 


Harappana people, since no written 
rior to the Atharvaveda, which particularly 
with the science of magic and allied 
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was Varahamihira who wentions a long list of writers who seen 
to have writtem on this kien: The 0 of subject 
cannot be underestimated for Dravyavardhana, King of Avanti, 
4s suid to hve compiled à book on superstitions, who incorporated 
in his book the works of Sage Bheradvaja, the seven scers, Garga 
and otherse 

at . ears thet lite, spealing generally, was mder 
the sway of suveratitions and the coupllation of the texts 
on onens, superstitions and other rolated cth ai eas 2 
necesaity to enlizhten the people on such protine. 


4 


AS LOICAT LON Ouens are of various kinds: rural - en, 


hornes, clephants, dogs, wild-lions, tigers, bearg, deer, ete. ; 
acquatic swans and the like; terrestrial rang oo 28, serpents 
ste.5 dlumal (those that roam by day) Cuckoo, hawk, hareekiller, 
Yanjula, peacock, vulture, cock, sparrow te.; noctunial~haireater 
Pingala, Cippika, Valguli and heres; dliumal-nocturnal-wan, horse 
snake, camel, laopard, lion, bear, wolf; deer, dog, cow, goat, 
tlger, swan, spotted antelove, stag, jJeckal, porcupine, cuckoo, 
dat, crane and boars and heavenly. 

The cex of the creatures is to be determined from 
their cry, gait, look and speech but when there is doubt a% te 
whether a cortain bird crying is male, female or eunuch, it is 
to be guassed from the sex of a person talking nearby. It could 
also be estertained by their appearance as well for the male 
TLRS Ixvavie 1-4. 

2. How deep the people were engross e@ in superstitions can 
be ot! Ten due degeristlion of vartlous mg Pg Mang by 
Vilazavati to get a nen · Por details, see Kad. Ing. trans. 


ores 2 R idling, PP. 5806. 
4. BS lxxrvi.6,. 
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creatures have fleshy, high and large shoulders, broad necks, 
a fine breast, small but deep sound and great valour (or firm 
gait); whereas the female ones have slender breast, head and 
neck, small face and feet, little courage and harmonious and 
melodious voice. Those that 8 possessed of characteristics 
Gifferent from these are eunichs. | 

fhe list of such superstitions discusses variour omens 
both good and bad. The chapters on omens show that the birds 
were believed to unfold the good or bad fate awaiting a man. 
The soothsayers were expected to read one’s future on the basis 
of bird's sounds, Their gentie cooing or twitter was deemed 
to be good, The list is very exhaustive * a detailed study 
thereof may not be considered desirable here. However, some 
of the cosmon superstitions and beliefs mentioned by Varahamnihira | 
which can be duly supplemented from the contemporary literature 
of the Gupta age, may be given. * of the right eye of 
the women was „ to augur 111. While the throbbing of 
the left one was good, The * of right arm in the 
casebf men was reckoned auspi ei eus. Many evil signs mentioned are, 
running past of the rows of black deers, buzzing of bees in one's 
yard, howling of jackals in dayetime, swooping dom of vultures 
without there being any visible victim, appearance of 0 
flowers, falling of chowrles from the servant# hands ete. The 


1. BS ixxxvi., 8-9. 
2. Ibid. chs lxxdx, xc, — x11 10111, xelv, rev deal with 
the superstitions of dog, jackal, wild animals, cow, horse, 
n and aquatic animals el aborately. 
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heaving of the earth, the upheavels of the seas, the appearance 
of the comets, the sight of the human offering in the guise 

of a headless trunk in the sun's cirele, the extreme redness of 
the quarters, the dimess of the sun's brilliance by dust showers 
and the discordant howls of jeckels vith uplifted muzsles, vere 
all considered portents of evil omen. A crow crying out from 
a . tree and meeting with a Digambara jaina were thought 
Anauspi ci cus. The granting of gifts to Brahmanas was * 
to bring about good. Amulets, used as means either for defence 
or for the achievement of W. were wom by men and children 
in lockets generally on their wrists. 

It is interesting to note that the melefic effect of 
the superstitions could be nullified by exercising Yoga. If 
the first omen is harmful, one should do eleven Prenayams; if 
the second too proves evil, he should do 16 Pranayema and if 
the third too — in being malefic, he should abandon the 
idea and return home. The effect of bad dreams, bad thoughts, 
bad sights and wicked actions 4 ens11y be reveved by hearing 
the Moon's passage over the stars. The Agni Purana prescribes 
various devices to countereact the bad effects of dreans, such 
aS, a cerqwonial ablution, propitiating the Brahmanas, pouring 
oblation of clarified but ter with sesamm into the fire 
worshipping gods like Hari, 3 Siva, Gauri and the Sun and 
reciting the Vedic hym Purusasukta. 


8S. ch. 229. 14-18. ef Venisamhara Act 44, pp. 41, 82. 
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it was 1 possible to stupefy venomous 
cobras in a charmed circle, and cure the snake bite by means 
of the Udakimibhavidhana rite with which the snake-doctors 
seem to have been familiar, <A serpent's image, charmed, was 
supposed to serve as an antidote as vells a the bite, if 
feigned, was considered to turn out genuine. 

It was/common belief that — nis er af tar his death / a 
becomes a snake to protect his wealth, The faith in talismans 
W to the days of Bana. These were considered to ward 
off evils and sometimes a few ashes mixed with mustard 3 
with a drop of ghee in it was placed on a child's palate. 

The necks of children were adomed with “row of tiger claws" 
evidently * an auspicious purpose. The people had great faith 
in palnistry, aaa and consequently in fortune-tellers 

( Daiva-Cintakas),. It may well be said here from the above account 
that superstitions had a preponderating influence upon the people 
at large during the age. 


e 1441.8. 
Mal act iv Pee 222.23. 
3 Kad. p. 1313 HC 1v. 51243 v. 51803 vi. p. 188. 


8. Mal act iv. p. 107. af Artha BK Ve ch 111 p. 308 5 DKC p. 168. 


ae is the general term denoting the sphere of 
the economics. Pica invludes agriculture, usury, commerce and 
cattle-breeding. 

Although quite a number of towms and cities had 
developed in India during this time, the major part of 
the population still lived in villages. Agriculture being 
the main occupation of these people played a vital roie in 
the national wealth cf the country. Despite the growth 
of industry, trade and commerce the &tate had to patronize 
agricultural activities in order not only te statilise the 
econcay but also to provide smployment. A study of the 
history of the :eriod under review reveals that rulers tock 
active interest to boost the productivity of the land and 
enrich the ee wealth by providing numerous facilities to 
the peasants, Therefore, it is tut quite natural that 
Vafananihira Ags dealt in detail with various subjects connected 
with agriculture which played such a conspicuous part in the 
soalety during this tins. 


1. BS x ixell ef, Artha 1.4. p. 8. 


2. gukra {.311-12- erf. Raghu w. 2; 
Kenan daha 11.20. 


3, CIT i125. te 386. 
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The vegetation of India which could not escape 
the observant eye of Varahanmihira has been treated exhaustively. 
India's ete is gifted with almost every natural family of 

the world. Several different species of the plant life of 

the world are found and preserved in the flora of India, The 
number of recorded species of flowering plants comes to about 
17,000 under 176 families and there are about 800 fems and 
fern allies, 3000 mosses and 178 8 | 


8877 
* 1 * . a 


A The term Vanaspati denotes the plaut life 
in eqeral and tress in particular. The floral classifieation 
vomprises threo main branches vize, trees (Vrksa, Taru, Fadapa 
and Drug); shrubs (Gulma) and ereepers (Lata, Valli} in 
generalbe The terms Laca and Valli though often used 
synanymously, the distinction, according to the Amarakosa, lies 
in the fact chat the Lata is a twining plant while Talli is a 
Creeping plant. Pretam is yet * term danoting a creeper 
wath Stans spreading on the ground. 


3.6 For ceta: is s ee Introductory Essay to the Hera Indica, p.91. 

2. Vedic Aue, pe 108, According to 1 38 per cent 
of flowering plants of India are emtic. ibid. 

3. BE T. 1. 

4. Ibid. iv. 18. Vanaspati is defined as a tree that bears fruit 
without flowers (Amara 14.4.6. Caran Sutrasthana 1.363 
Susrata Sutrasthana 1.23 and Manu 1.48. 

be 11,4:9/11 3 141. 73 11 v. 100-1, 1083 A. 23 ei v. 13. 

2 9 


3, cf Mam 1. 2. 
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According to another „ cation, the vegetat 10n 
has been nan. into the fruit * Phal adruns, 
Phalat aru) 1 flower (Puspedruma); thorny (Kantakin) and 
Milky trees (Ksirataru). Commenting on the above classificetion 
Utpala remarks that Khadira hae are thorny trees while 
Bijapura ete., are fruit bearing. 82111 another system 
of classification followed by Varahamihira is based on gender. 
It is not impropable mat the ecolonF was the main distiastive 
featura of the blossoms’ classification. We have ample 
references to red, „„“ end black flowers. 

The Osadid plants imply the herbacecus varieties 
having medicinal preperties, 1 is another plant „ 
which iz explained saz having minute branches and roots. 


1. BB 1144. 84-853 IXAx. 183 larxvi.l?,. 

2. ibid. IXXXVI. 17. 

3. Ibid, xlwi ii. 4; 1114.84; 141 v. 5833 14x. 4. 
4. Thad. 1414. 118; IN ¹⁰n,. 171 x ev. 18. 

5. of Sukranitisara v. 4. 8.51, 68-64. 

Ge BS A. 14. Sti n nas Taraval, 

7. Nd. 1111. 2,461 1. „ 1, 143 iv. 47. 


8. Ibid. v. AI; 4.12; ui. 73 Mx. 121 xxA1 11. 103 K xIvi11. 373 
e. 5. cf Agjundar, G. P., Upavana Vinoda pp. 112. 


d. mad. xciv.13. 
10. Warn 41.4.8. 
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Various kinds of trees and plants mentioned are : 
Aa- same as Haritakalt and Pathya, N chebula, 
a 0 herbs Bias Lotus; Agnimatha, Aeschynomene Ses ban; 
5 Apium graveslens, a medicinal herb. Same as Mpyaka; 
3; Phyllanthus emblica; pe Tinospora — 
Aksa, Terminalia bel eri e. Same as * Ankola, Alangium 
Lamavkii, a fruit bearing tree; Arjuna, Terminalia Arjuna, also 
7 mom as La a ele of the teak tree, which is used 
Lor _ furniture; Asmantak 9 Oxalis 25. Bryophyllum Calycinum; 
| Lats, The Vatica Robusta tree or — Robusta (7) 
SYScanchs Withania Somi fera Dunelj_Asanis, 7 Terminalia tomentosa, 
a gigantic tree also used for furniture; A, H eus religiosa 
It is the famous Pippala (Boddhi) trees Agar, has scented 
as Another — is Kalaguru, whi ch 4125 in abundance 
in * Ana- Achyranthes aspera; Ana, Spondias sangi- 
fera; Aura, Mangifera indica is the well-know mango tree; 


5. Ibid. Iv. 12 111.61 1X 11. 3. 
6. Ibid. xliv.9. 
7. 4 d. vii. 4. 


11v. 80. 
9. Ibid. ra 119 3 lxxv.6. 
10. Ibid. lucis.2. 
11. Ibid. 11v. . 
1 8. Ibid. 11 v. 10833 1lxxxv.7. 
13. Ibid, 1 Ii. 9. 
14. Ibid. ieee i hoa 


is. Ragh 1. 51. 

1. BE 11. 73 11v. 118. 
20. Ibid. liv. 3 Iv. 11. 
21. Id. 119. 
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i 
5 diva, Sida 1. er Abutilcn indi cum; 


A Linum usitatissimm; Arka, Gigantic Asclepias or 
Caletropis gigantea. C 
preparation of ** 1 Jones ia asoka (amen Indica), 
a tree of moderate size belonging te the leguminous elass, 
has large bunches of red flowers. It was a poetical belief 
. n.. only when struck by the foot of a lady, 
Dohadas Agphata, Hemidesms indiouss Aas Azadirachta 
Indica or Melia . Aan, Mucuna Pruritus, the 
Jujube trees Bhallataka, Acajou oF Cashew-mut; Ma 
Mimasops Klengi. ‘The fragrant flowers of Bakul are 61104 
Helleborus Kiger, — Citrus medica, o citron 
trees n- Ai . the wed apple treo} Dai 
Solanum indicum; Dagan, Acacia Girissa; mann Herpestis 
Mennierrias } ray Pentapetes Phoenices or 125 
oon ‚ nnn, Folertelis integrifolia; Condana, 

Sentalun album or = myrtifoliun, the fragrant sendal 

wood trees Compaka, Michelia champacas Draksa, Vineygrape plant; 


* Toad. 1. r * 242.101 1.28. 
7 . „. .. 2 2411. 33, 2 1114.87 14. 119. 


78. 
18. 1514. 60} 3 Al. .. 


Dad. iv. 
1. Thid. Liv, 18 50,76, 106 ixxxve33 lxxx M. 0. 


186. mad. ixxxv 
28. 


20. 1844. IA 
e 114. 6,7. 


21. Ad. Ar. 
22. Ibid. iv. 4 
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8 Cedrus libani, variety deodara is the gigantic 

pine of the Himalayas, found roughly between 5000 and 8500 
Feet ; Mals, Grislea 0 oF Anogeissus Latifolia, 
Conocoupus lati folias » Pomegranate fruit ails 

Punica granatumy 2% Cocculus cordifolius; dannn 
Herbacacows plants Deza. Coriandrun sst Dhanvena» 
Grewia 3 Abrus precatorius seeds 12 Same 

as Kranales; Mun, = tematas Gokgura,s 

Tri bulus 2 — Gusculn, Balesmodencron , popularly 
— 1 Turmeric; igt, Yellew sandal tree; 
Haxvidraka, Curcuna longa} Haritakali. Terminalia chibula, 
medicine) herbs; Hagtikam, — frondesa or Ricinus communis; 
» Terminalia Arjuns Janda, Ximenia aecyptiaca; 
damn, Bagenia jambolana, — mom as Jamana; Japa, 
Hibdseus rosasinenses; Jali, Barlena cristaka; 


1. BB 12. 2, 151 lxxrv.7. 
2. Ford ANN F. C., Our Forests, p.10. 
3. BS A111 Ween 11v. 1083 lv.22. 


ews 


ve 100% 1. 10. 
1 III. ö, 11. 


17. Thad, Ii. Ii, ixxviiel. 
18, Ibid, — 1K. 7. 

19. ea »o @. 

20. Ibid, x-. 

— 22. 18,87, 100, 1 Iv. 4. 


23. | — 
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unn e Spe whose wood was good for the Vaisyas; 
9 Gardiospermum halicacabum, a EW plant; 
milla Rottleria Tinetoria; pedumberas Kovidaras 
Bauhinia variegata, blossoms in autumn, popularly called 
Kachanaras Karanja, Guledupa bonducella. It is identical 
with Neaktamala tree (eaesalpinia bonducella); Kedamhay n 
Anthocephalus kadamba, blooms in the rainy 8 Ania 
Feronia Haphantun, Same as Kapistas Kantakya, Species 
of —— vise, Rueliia Longifolia, Solamm Jacquinis 
ani Wr acerifoliun, popularly nom as 
3 Campas Kain, Capparis aphylia, a en 
Kadali, Masa sapientum, plantain tree; Kuzabeka, — 
Cristala, mother variety is Raktakurabaka 0 
line arborens Keema, Angelica claneay Khadira, Acacia 
Catecim, having very hard wood, the resin of which is used 
in medicine, called Catechu, Khayar, Terra japonica; ERH, 
Oleander, Nerium odorum having fragrant flowers; Kuranta-ka» 
Bavleria prionites; Darm, Phoenix aylvestris, date tree; 


1. BB 112.6. 
2. Ibid, 411. 20 11.87. 
8. Thid, v. 21. 


4. Thid. 2. 


Todd. S. Ez: 
2. * 3 0, 1191 1x. 18; 1 Ii. 0. 
le e Bie 


5. Ibid. 83. 


18. ad. | 283. 
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— Palasa, Butea frondosaz 5 0 Arjan 
It is a Arjuna trees Kaixike) Kunimias Cre 
sativa; Kustha. * specious; Ah, r.. 
tinectoriouss Maia Holarrhena Kn Eu 

} lakuca, Erythrina indica; Nips, Renae | kadanba} 
Umm, Vitex * same as Sindivara; » Ficus 
bengalensiss ata, Erythrina indica; Paths, Stephani 
hennandifoliay Patra, Laurus cassia or ima inensy 

.» Piper longum; laksa, Ficus teiele religiosas 
Ras, Randia dumeterum, dhatura; Madimka, Bassia latifelias 
from which arrac is ee and oi] = Madhvantika> 
Jasxinum zanbae} Haga, r ferres; Maak Shreberea 
* Hagnkesara, Mesura Roxburgii, y as Punnaga} 
Libba, Azadirachta * the Neema tree; Nisula, Barringtonia 
Acatangula tree; 3 Pongamia glabra or Caesalpinia 


41. Ibid. unn, 1K. 8. 
IDA d. 
Se Ibid. AX. Ze 
114 


11. 175 W Hx. 63 IX V. 3. 
113. 


28. Ibid. lve 11. 


bonducalla, sane as Karana Malikeras joes 
W frondosa or Curcuma . 2 
Pathya, Terminalia chebula; Faak Grewia on or 
Xyicearpus dranatun, rr 
Salvador indicas 1 inophyllum; Panasas 
Artocarpus integrifolia; Eagmake » Costus Speeiosus or Arabiens 
er Prunw W Pinvala, Reus Religiosa, the sacred 
fig trees Patala, Bignonia nnn Suaveclens, the 
A bearing tree; take, Laffa man 
a Boswellia Sonatas Au. Asparegus an 
ahi aha Seveta Rohitataka, Andersonia Nhitaka Jodhra, 
Symplocos Crataegoides or Symplocos Racemosa. Same as 

Lodhra or * tree, bearing red or white flowers in 
winter; laat Red flowers bearing trees viz., Bauhinia 
variegate „ the Pomegranate tree, * 
Tinstoria te. ] Mals, Bignonia Indiea; Saptapama: 
Alastonics scholaris. It has seven leaves on its stalk. 
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It is considered very sacred <7 the vicinity of Santiniketan 
and provides ample shade} AH, Mimosa Sirisso, a big 
tres . blossoms in summer, has whitish yellow coloured 
Binduvara, Vitex Trifolia, same as Nirgundi; 

pa, Dalbergia 8180 Saka, Yerminalis Chetulas 
Srandana, Ougeinia Dal bergieides fala, Shorea Robusta. It 
vas lmom as * alse. Srivriksa, Bilwa tree, the sacred 
fig tree; Semi, Mimosa Suma la ata Bricigera) ts” 
supposed to have latent fire in its wan une 
olden tree may be referring to — Plates 
» Same as Sala tree, Shorea Robusta; Senora ii: 
707114, Froralia Corylifelias Seacataks, Trapa bispinesas . 
» Clerodendrum philomeides or Symplocce Racezcsas 
Tala. Borassus Flabeliiformis, the palmyra =" or fan-pailm 
producing a sort of spirituous liquor; | indus 
resten oF Biospyros Mutinosa; Acquatic Plant; 


The 


1. BS liv. &, lv.3. 

8. Ibid. lxxx.6,. 

3. Ibid. 11. 101. 

4. Ibid. 108 3 8 
5. Ind. 166 N 

8. Tad. 1 2 T. ef Nveda 114.88. 19. 
7. Thad. 27775 1.7. 

8. Nun a Ah. 141.1. 


. e 
1. BS itv. \ f 


Ibid. 2.4 11 v. 108; 1ix.6. 
bids 60. | 


17. mia Mv. 37 Us 17. 11. 
Thids 40, 18. 8 


18. Ibi 
19. Ibid. 505118, 115 3 ixxd x.2,158- 
20. Ibid. ivell. 
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d Cinnazonum ieee ie Sesam Indi dun- ba- 
Maus Glomeratas; Vibbitaka, Terminalia beleriez Yate, Ficus 
„0 Sama as Kyagrodha}; Jan. Acorus ee wae 
1 cal Boteng or cal Viminalus; Ian Mia 
Salix Tetraspermys Vapiza, Saccharum. Mun jia Bog Calan 
Roxburghiis; Vasaka, Adhatoda Vasika; a, Flacoartia 
Sapida or Gymosporia montanai Yarunakar Cratacva lurch 
Yardhamanas Hann, Tpomola Digitatas. 


SBASEES 
The * grasses mentioned are : 
4 Darbha Poa Cynosuroidess Aud b Sara} 
daccharun Spontaneum or e, aga Poa ae 
AA nia» Sac chu run * or Sara} Malas J at Batra, 
Anfropogen Laniger; M. Cynodou Dectylon; Linn. Andropogon 
Muricatus . 


GREEDIRS 

The creepers mentioned are ; 

2. Ipomoea * » Sanseviera Roxburghiana 
or bowstring hemp; Hm un, Hemidesms Indicus.Sane 


18, BE liv.100. 
16 


17, Ibid. 103. 
18. Ibid. 37, . 
19. Nd. 108. 


14.88 vii. 1. 


7. 15d. 11 v. 101, 
8 


10+ Ind. 3. . 24, Tht . „ N. 
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as Asphotas un. „ emblica; iam: Echnocarpus 
en Amn Yarabis a kind of bulbous plant,Diecoreas 
ini. 5 Halica Cabums Caxndavasce 5 Sukaxikas 
Dudu » Glycine hals Vyvaghrana 
Angus tikes W Axillares harm, 4 1 
plants Lekamenas Navemalika, A — species; Survavallis 
Gynendropsis Pentaphyallas ALLURE LARA y Aganosua Caryophyllun, 
popularly mom es jasmine; Hm, Aglaia Roxburghiana 

is very mich favoured by Sanskrit poets and is compared with 

the body of a woman on account of its delicacy. It ee 
* supposed to blossom at the touch of a women. 
Rrakaas Vine creeper from Wc the wine is prepared. 


Plants, trees and forests piay an important role 
in the economie life = nation. They provide timber for 
furniture and industry, Slrewood for house-hold purposes, 
fodder and raw material for oils, tans, dyes and other products 
of econcaie wealth. In addition they cemserve soil and 
preserve wild life. 


oe Thid. 
4. Thid, of oy pe 31. 
18. 3 ly, 22 2280 


17. Tad. 31 I. 7. 
18. Rty LV. 3 View 12. 


19 « * 1 
20. BB 1. 4, 10. 
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ANIMAL LIFEs The terminology of the classification of the 
animal life is also very exhaustive. It may be classified 
in general as diumal, noctumal, „„ atmospheric, 
terrestrial, acquatic, rural or urban and wild. Another 
mene was based on the gender into nale, female and 
hermaphrodite, But Varahamihira does not approve of this 
Classification for it is difficult to ascertain the sex of 
creatures. Animals were also classified according to their 
food habits, distinguishing limbs, size and general sas we 
Unier the Hirst category * have Kravyad or Carnivorous; 
Tmabhuj = eaters of grass; crautures subsisting on water, 
and grains; 7 the second classification, mention may be 
made of Demstrn i.e. „ animals with prominent teeth like the 
boar, dog and . Uparidamstrn, animals with teeth sl 
like the bourg Srngin, homed animals like the deer; Kas pha 
or animals with a hoofs like horses and asses; according 
to sizé, — ania and 0 to general habits, 
4 Savisrpas, reptiles or Sighraga, moving fast like the camel. 
Birds we wild „ also 0 9 
one anothers n 3 Patatzi-Hrga, Mrgandaja 
7 me oe dle 1X. 12. 
Ge Id. 12887 A.80444.811 Ax. 13 XXM V. 91 lxexxvi .44. 
7. Ibid. xev. 


8. Ibid. XV1 08; 1 v.61. 
9. Ibid. v. 783 lxzxxvi .23. 


oie xev. 88; 41v. 83 v. 333 w. 23 


13. Thad. 111.283 133 A111. 13. 

„ bid. E. 23. XA v. 123 1. 91, 94. 
18. Ibid. — 

„ bid. 214.8; ixxxvi ,43. 
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and — and so are the borrow-dwellers done from 
the tusked animals and the tiger, bear, monkey, leopard and 
buffalo. _ Another mode of classi ficat * distinction was 
the names ae as masculine and l 

Caraka mentions four primary divisions of animals 
based on the mode of reproduction, Susruta gives a similar 
Classification + aad with a slight difference in order. 
Blsewhere 8 classified the creatures according to the 
food habits and living also. | 

The fauna deseribed ty Vareharthira in his works 
can be studied under the following modern classification. 


Yaertebrates: The mammalia fanily 9 the highest 
group amongst vertebrates. The monkeys which have been 
referred to at many places, are found all over Indic. Amongst 
the manelike apes only the hoolock gibbon is found in the dense 
forests of Assam, The pouched mammals such as kangaroos and 
the opossum are not found on the subcontinent of India. 
Amongst the various groups of land . 
(krvyad) are mentioned, the lions (8 inha, Mrgesvara, Matangaja) 
which are at present restricted to the forests of Kathiawar 


1. EB 144.73 Av. 661 xevii.7. 
2. Ibid. I. A4. 


4. Ibid. 236-37. For enumeration cf creatures with feminine 
names, sce * cited by Utpala (IV. 38-37). 

8. Sarirasthana ch. iii. 

6. 4.27.2888. , 


1 
> 


Ve 154d. 11111. 33,575 ixviii.103,. 
10. Ibid. 141.1. 
11. Ibid. 1 11. 2. 


1 


Peninsula and the tigers (Yyaghra) are widely found throughout 
India in e snow mountains, in the ever-green forests and 
dry open les as well as in other swamps of the * 
The 1e % %%/.f (Dvipi) 41.6. the Cheetah and the bears (Arksa) 
are the o er large camivorous. 

The other camivorous include the wolves (vrixa) 
jackals, ( va) ete. Among smaller n of the 
an- ee are the various forms of cats (Vidala), the mangooses 
(aal) te, The odd-toed forms of the hoofed mammals include 
the horse, the ass, the rhinoceros and the elephant, and the 
evenetoed re the cattle, sheep and goats, . 
and antilo „ the boars and pigs, me rhinoceros which are 
found only in Assam and the swamps and grassy jungles of low 
hills in p rts of Nepal are the wild beasts, Four kinds of 
elephants, wild as well cs domesticated for the use in the 
army Vise, Bhadra, Manda, Mrga and Misra are mentioned ty 
the ast er, The elephant caves (Kunjaradari) are said 
to have n situated somewhere in South India. there are 
numerous r ferences to elephants’ tusks (Hasti-eDanta). The 


1. BS : 1 oft v. 18 11. 193 11111. 17,37, 103. 


4. Id. 1 28 
8. Ibid, 184 80 phigh 


. 1411.43 14. 12; 


XXVI, 19375 ne xc a oa 
Ge Ibid. i 222 1 E 
7. EAA. Ve 2,713 
8. K wii. 29 
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Airavata ina is alse mentioned. The horse tinal was an 
important animal in ancient times for war as well as transport. 
It was the avi ftest ride before _ emergence of the machines. 
The ass (Khara) and the mile (Vesara) are also mentioned, as 
domesticated animals. 

Among the even-toed domesticated animals may be 
ann.. the cow (do) „ (tant sa), the * bull | 
(Vrsajala) » the bull (Vrsa), goat (Aja), sheep (Avika) and 
calf (145. The even toed wild beasts comprise — deer 
(Kuranga) including the other kinds namely 1 Nuru * 
deer, whose skin was considered ae tg Doikkara, the 
entelope (Mrga) ¢ the boars (Sukaras Kroda, Varaha) Ne 

ie Among the 3 references to rat (m) , Porcupine 
(Salyaka) hares (Sasa) Chucchu, a King of rat probably rabbit 


1. XX VI. 2. 
2. 235 on 2 1 rr * 1 18 3 0 xvi.8, 


3. 27514. 1 14523 eke. = bi d. IxxxvIi. 66. 

6. Tui d., XV. 21 14.24 

6. Ibid. — 2283 11.0 XVI. 343 A1. 3 ete. 

Ve Ib d., xVe2 

8. Ibid. Lid 5775 1413 xxi ve35 Avi. 5 ete. 

„ Thid. XA x. 71 x. 21 Av. 81 Ixv. (whole); lxxxvi. dls 80. ete. 
190. Ibid, — U 2042.1; Av. 31 11.341 x 11.6, 1A. 163 


11.80. 
1414. Ibid. Avi. 58 N 
18. Ibid. lxxxvi. 
13. Ibid. IX 548. 
14. Ibid. 8. 


16. Ibid, 124.13 I. 23, 26 
17. Tpi d. 1x. 70 rial 111.1 114-541 lxviti.104, 


19. Ibid. 1824. 
20. Thid. 14 v. 205 4. as. 6s, xv. 41 xlviliel6; N41. 4. 


ixxxvi.2 
22. Ibid, 23,28 825 1KXXYI11. 22. 
bid. 37. 
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and Chuchundari and Uripauts ( snelling rats) are found. The 
following oe reptiles have been reeorded by the astronomer: 
Liard (Godhika or „ and its male W 

brown lizard (Kapila dodha); waite-Lizard (Sveta aha); 
tortoise (Kurma) ; “ms (Sarpa) and its other varieties namely 
wid te- aks . Lotus-calix coloured snake (Kamalodra 

Bhu daga), Ani ra Ja (big serpent), spotted suake (Xarburaka Ahi), 
blue make (Nile Bmijaga) and ere and dark enake (Silosita 
Bhujaga) and erocodile (Makara). - 

The batrachlans (Manduka) include the frogs and toads 
which are comson throughout India in ponds and muddy and damp 
Places. Other types of 8 family which find mention are the 
green frog (Harita Manduka) and the gold-hued frog (Kanakibha 
Manduka) « ‘i 
The fishes 3 innumerable varieties ee 

redefish — are mentioned. The whales, Timi, 
and the Timingalagana i1.e., whale eaters are alse referred 
to on in the southern division of India. The leech, 
Jahaka, is also mentioned. 


he ES ixxxviii 5. - 

2. Tide. NA. 3 11.353 11v. 13, 183 lxxxvi.37,42. 

3. Ibid, 11v. 69. 

4. 154d. Iv. 28, 160 

S. Thad. 1.283 1224.00; HMV. 24,4; 1x v. 1.5 * Lxwil «6,7. 

Ge Ibid. w]. 34; i. 25 — 4 iz¥.35 1.73 2411.8, 283 
11. 57,601 14. 123 14121 3 xeve35} xevil.7 etc. 
ef Susrute Ka: pasthana ch.iv. 

7. Thi de v. 11. 


13. Ibid. 111. 10 XX 11.91 1111. 48. 
14. Ius. Tht dy xxvii.Gs xxviii.43 uv. 3, 0, 2, 68,67. 


e ai e live 


« WB. 
17. Thide v. 41 xxvill.4 3 NN ed 1,8878. lxxxvii.7. 
18. Ibid. liv. 21,83 

20. Ibid, A v. 18. — » lxxxvi — 
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ARAI As an expert of the natural . 
gives a vivid picture of the bird life. The peacock, 

restless lover of the ors 8 1 referred to with its 
different names of Mayura, Sikhi, Barhi, along with its 
Sikhikentha (tail), shining like a flame of a lamp. The 
cuckoos include several forms and all lay eggs in the nests 

of other birds. The Koel, Kokila, the Indian Cuckoo, also 
known as Syama because of its black colour, frugivorous in 
habits, 18 oo found in Indi a from March to July. Me 
male is glossy black and the female browm and spotted (nearing 
grey). The Koel lays eggs in me nests 3 CTOWS « The 
male species is called Pumsakokila. Cataka, Cuculus 
melanoleucus, is eS ee supposed to drink only 
the water of the —" The Greek “ 
Tetraoperdiz is Cakora, a smart bird with a well-set head 

and prominent reddish eyes and legs. It is generally found 

in 3 after the rains ‘in the new green swards in the tropics. 
Sarika or the maina (mayna), Garcula religiosa, is a familiar 
bird, commonly found in India. Its voice sounds like ‘Krakra' 
or ‘Tretra‘,. 


1. MP 323 123 1.16.13. 
2. B ii. 11 luxxvil.6. 
3, Ibid, 125,8 ixxxviii. y Le 


4. Ibid. 41. 
8. Tua d. 121441. 5. 
6. Ibid. 11 51. 23, 28. 
7. Ibid. luxxviii. 214. 
8. Ibid. 4111. 7. 
„ bid. 2111. 10; 1x .I. 27. 
10. Nu. 11.3. 
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The pigeons Kapota’ consist of three Kinds Vises 
Apandura (grey pigeon), Citra * and Kunkumadhumra 
(saffron coloured). mother type Parente may denote the dove 
(turtle cove) 1 According to Yarahamihira, Kapota and Syama are 
identical. Suka is the common parrot, very familiar bird. 
Marita, according to some, is a kind of pigeon and ee 
to others, parrot. But ghey seem to be different birds. Its 
sound is ‘guggu®. Garuda, kingfisher, the eneny of the 
serpents, has a beautifully a plumage and is the vehicle 
of God Visnu. Gréhre is the vulture. 

The moet fanillar bird is the crow, Kaka. found 
waa aa human habitat ens, and che domesticated cock, 
Kukimta, along with its two types mentioned namely the 
Gartakulliata and 3 3 cock) which has 
the sound of M11 11“. * is also a kind of cock 
whieh has a sound of pikulcucu“ . 


1. BS Axexxvi.2@1; Ixexviii.1,1i2. 
2. Thid. 1 WII. 13. 


6 ® 
3. Thi d. 1. 10. 
4. Thid. lxxcxrviili.5. 
5. Ibid. Xv. 11; IN viii. 5 XVII. 6. 
6. ibid. 2111.81 122111. 1, 
7. | Ibid. IX 11. 1. 


A d. 
DD. Ibid. 12 ⁰. 11. 1. 
10. Id. Lexexvid 26 „* i. xe ν. whole. 
11. Ibid. IX. 


' 2. Hid ©; A. 


14. Thad. 24 421.63 111.7. 
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Other common birds found in the habitations are 
8 8 sparrow) and Cathie a drial which is also called 
Sukarikae The owls, Uluka aud Valguli are both noctumal in 
habit. They feed on various small animals particularly the 
squirrels, rats and mice. The owl is associated with Laksmi. 
Owls call for „ iz HuneHua-Gagluk and for quarrel is 
Balabala and Matattates, The prey birds —— = vultures 
Grdhra, 1 kites, Kanka; the =" Syensa and Sukuni, fowl 
and Tittara, patridges and Tittari, she petridsee which has 
a sound of Kiiikilktili. 

The most noisy birds are those of the regpies, 
beautifully coloured birds usually found in the forests and 
in the big n. Besides the purrots Wich have been described 
al road, Satapatra oF the woodpecker wich has a long bark and 
rot den wood from tree trunk, exposing termites, ants, beetles 
* Larvae on which 1t feeds, the blue jay or roller, 
Casa, 48 one of the best knom Indi an birds seen in gardens 
and orchards. With the end of winter it rolls in the air and 
with hersh screans declaras 1 advent of the spring. It ha 


a sound of Ke Ra and Era Krae 


1. BS 1zzzuii1. 1-7. 
ö 2. Ttid. 9. 
3. bid. 
4. 151d. 2. 
5. bic. 
6. TA. 220 
7. Iba. Tui, 38. 
8. T d. sie ee 3 
9. Ted. ? 5 be XVI. 38. 
ean 
11. IId. 1. 17; Lieexvwliie7. 
12. ibid. Lxcorlite 1. 
18. Ibid. IXXXVI. 233 xlwiii.6. 
14. Ibid, v1.6; 1X. 23, 6, 485 1X11. 1, 23-343 1411. 14. 
IS. Thic. 11 NH. 28. 
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Basides there sre secuatic birds, 8 = 
Hanses, Swan = flying evans « Amongst the * the welle 
knom form Seras and Na randavn, a duck end Burere . In 
addition te these 1 ve heve Purnskuta (Rasa), Rutaperd, 
Kurataka, end Kersyike. Ulukeeti. (Pingalika), Pecika, Nah, 
Ride (Srotebhedya 4. e., stream cutter), Lader nen, 4.6. 
r eutter, Bkaputraim, Xslahskeriks, „ a. 
rung; whose 8 = like = rilu * 0 Na radhva ja, 
Andi gie, Jiva, * * KepinJaie, Vengala „ 
acetates Srikanths, a Khan jorite 7 bippfka, Naptrika, 
and Kraunea (a kind of the heron, large screa-ming vweter-fovls, 
with long neek and legs). 


1. BS Avi. 8. 

Be Iba. 112111. 3. 

3. Ibid. AN. 9-0. 

4. Ibid. 9; Lxxxviil .3,37. 
5. Ibid. 9. 


Fe Ibid. Lrxxviilt 44. 


19. Ibid, Ixxxviil.1,5,12. 


21. TIhid. v1.63 lLxxxvi.3s. 
22. Id. ixxxviil.18, 

23. L[bid. i. 

25. Ibid. 49. 

286. Tbid. 27. 


\ The invertebrates constitute the less- : 
known forme of animal life. The conch-shelis, Sankha, 

ef the gestroped shells animal family, are n.. with 
saered rites of the Indians “6 
However, the pearls produced by the pearl-oysters, Sukti 
were considered to be the best. 


\ 31 


. insects belonging to cg atc group 


are the ants, Pipilika (the me 9 Valhika), glow-worss, 
Khadyota and . locusts (Salabaa) . The 8 * of 
soa | bees, Ali, the smaller variety - 8 Baramara, 
n - along dd the bee-hive, Madhunilaya and bees wax, 
Madhuchistani are mentioned. 


The seorpions (cla belong to the peripatus 
Family, a form internediate between the arthropeda and the 
segmented fanily, Of the segmented fanily the leech, — 
is mentioned. 


le BS , 71 Av. 143 v2 14. 10. 
2. — 127i. 1.89. 


4. Md, xxwiil.7?3 cv. 89. 


5. Ibid, 2 . 7 2111.15 au. 0. v. 9, , 14) 16519 924,855 
Ha 2, 2177 
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GROPS: ‘Two main harvests viz., summer and autum and a 
third intermediary celled the vernal harvest were som in 
a year, the former two corresponding to the Kharif and Rabi 
erops of the modern times. me first one was sown in winter 
and ripened in the months of Arril-May of the summer and the 
latter was sown in the rainy season and raised in the season 
ef autum. It is * corresponding to the accounts 
of the Greek classical writers. Two erops are also implied 
by the terms Purvasasya and ä corresponding to 
eutumn and summer haryest, which are again somewhere referred 
to ns Preathem jate and aan The three-harvest theory 
corresponds to the Arthussetra wrich refers three crops 
nanely the Purvevena, Paecadvape end Hadhy: vupa. 
It is very surprising that Varsranihira refers co 

two harvest so often thet ve «are led to believe thet curing the 
times of Yeralbanihivre there vere only two main crops and not 
three ca is the care zn the present times, Undoubtedly, there 
were tim main staple crops consisting of Heat and barley in 
the frst category and paddy end rice in the latter 1 


1, BS 141.275 ae NV. 23 xxwiiel (spurious) XA. 2. 

. HNAd. v. 7 1 3 4. A5 E. 18 X. 153 XV. 2&1. 13 
A. L. 12, td 

82 EDL: ile 2511 

a. Cf MeC Meg 5 54. RBratosthenese says India is watered 
by 8 taor Sains, and the plains are overeflowed. During 
sheen Yains, acsordingly flax 1s sow and millet, also 
Seucmam, rie¢a and boar rum (7) and in winter tine wheat, 
De. T ee) pulse and other e roa! lant fruits miknow to us“. 
1514. re 58. 

5% BE witi,13. 

6. 1bid. 31.9, 

7 5. 1.94 pe Ne. 

8. The aubun erop reaped in Kashmir is referred to by Kalidasa 
which ecisisted cf only rice, Sali - Hag hn 4v. 20. 


81 xc. 4. 
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fhe third corp, it seems, was not staple which consists 
mainly of beans, pulses, and vegetables. The thir crop 
which is som and raised almost in the corresponding months 

of the summer harvests, loses its entity for also being not 
staple, The study shows that there had been no change in 

the harvests of India at least from the times of the Alexander 


dowiwards« 


B CORNSs; Rice is grom in the regions of heavy rain fall. 
These areas are not specifically mentioned by our astronomer 
but without being specific, he speaks in general terms about 
the regions that are endowed with paddy fields. It is a 
Kharif harvest. Rice at present is from mostly in the Assam, 
Bengal, Orissa and the coastal regions of Gujarat, Maharastra, 
Kerala and Madras. It is the staple food of South and Rast 
India, It is relished as an extra dish in the Utter Pradesh 
Madhya Pradesh and the Punjab. | 
1 many as seven varieties of rice were mom to 
to 1 * K — his * Among 
them ares 3214, Kalama, Sastika, Rakta, Panduka, Sukaraka 
and Gaurasali, Kalidasa refers to three other varieties, of 
vhich Bali, is said to be the most nourishing grain. It vas 


our astronone: 


1 BS 1v.30 wiide903 2. 16 Ragim 1v. 37 refers to the pa 
0 cits of . 3 0 paddy 


Vs 0 ef Raghm 1v. 203 Rtu 1411. 1, 10, 
ie) i 222. 3 v. 1.18 
zz ef Ragha 1. . 

4. Thad. — 25 14. 801 1. , 9. 
5. Ibid, 1 

Ibid. 
7. Thid. 
| BS. H 11. 4. cf Caraka 1.27.8. 
9. Kalidasa refers to other varieties such as Nivara (Rachu 1.503 
es, 1i.}3 Unchha paddy (Raghu v.8); Syamaka paddy 


10. — Utpala xv. 24. 
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8 which is locally kmow as Jad ahn. Replanted 
paddy is always superior in yheld and quality te that of 
growing directly. Kalamasali is a variety of white rice 
which 5 som in May and 9 and ripened in December or 
Jamiarye According to Utpala, it was one of the best 
Varieties of rice. Gaurasali seems to be more or less of 
he same Variety, Sastika _— the list of three varieties. 
It is called Rajedhanye by Utpala. It is the quickest crop 
5 in sixty ee Hiuan Tsang also * tn this 
ins Raktasali rendered as oryza sativa 5 regarded 
the best variety of rice tw Susruta and Caraka. Wispava 

is a confused term meaning according to some Sali and to others 
leguminous seeds, as pointed out by Utpala. 


Maat n 4s a rabi crop, It is growm in 
the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan. 
It is the staple focd of rorghly the Aryavarta excluding 
Bengal and Orissa. Other cereals zun ti vated in our period 
were barley (Yava), Kangu or Priyangu )Penic seeds) and Kodrava 


1. Nam iv. 37 
2. Monier Willi ans *'Metionary under Kalamasali’, 
3. — Set 3 1 Sobhanadhanya Tb d. 103 


Dhanyava 
4. Ibid, uv. 12 1 dhanyam Sastikadi, 
5. ef Caraka 1.27.13; Snsruta 1.46.8. 


15. | a ef Honier ‘Willians, nN 

. BE — va, 73 ae xxi xe4 Biggest 3,5 

12. re 111,205 411.1 1 xx a3 et i * xliv. 
125 N 3 1. 23 11725101 1 


18. Tot d. 111. 10g XXL Kote 
14. BY 2v. 83-4. 
18. BS AMX. 81 A1. 4 III. 2. 
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1 2 
(paspal am scrobiculatum). Kudhanya and Ksudhradhanya are 
the terms denoting these cereals which imply that the grains 
of these crops were probably taken by the poor people. 


SUGAR CANEs Cultivation of 8 vas very popular among 
the agriculturists of Varahamihira's India as is evident from 
the numerous references in his texts, The vastness of the 
8 suitable to sugarcane plantation can be testified by 
references such as cada and iksuvata. me sugarcanes 
were an autumnal crop which was raised in winter alongwith 
sn References to sugarcane and or fields lying in 
contiguity with ia iad are mentioned. Both sugar 
leash and jaggery (raw) vere prepared from the sugarcane 


SyYTUPe 


8: The ofl crops = to have been — cultivation 
were “— (ses amm), Sarsapa (mustard) and Sitassarsapa or 
Siddhartha (both . white mustard seeds), Mixed 


sesamum are also mentioned, 


le N vi11. 18. of Utpala. 

2% Utpala BS xrriv. 18. 

3, BS viii. 303 xy.61 Ax. 6, 163 Mx. 181 XI. 6, 71 1111.7 
civ.61 b, 63aß ef Amara iv.164 p. 122. 

4. Ibid, xv. 6. 

5. Ibid, Mx, 6. 

6. Ibid. ev. 63 Be 

2. cf Rtu v. 1. 

8. BS v111. 803 XI x. 18 cf Raghu 1v. 20. 

9. Ibid, lxxvi.63 I XXVII. 111 BY 111. 13. 

10. Ibid, v1 4j X. 83 4111. 383 IXXVI i. 10, 18; cv. 83 N v111. 13. 

11. Thi d. x 1141.8. cf Amarakosa 1x. 43, p.208; 111042, pes D. 

12. Ibide. nd aad ig ge xvi.37, at | x. 41 x11.63 xlvi.35; 
beret wed | 9773 11.313 1v. 2,7 173 LXV 63 IXXVIi. 7,93 


. 

13. Ibid, XA x. 51 A1. 51 Avi. 243 IXXXVI 1. 4, Ses amm seeds 
yiel only half the quantity of o11 or no o11 at all 
were a bad omen forboding great impending danger. 

14. Ibid. IXXX. 18. 

Se Ibid, XII v. 53 1111. 38. 

16. Ibid. lxiv.6. 7 
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1 
ANS AND 183] Under the Samidhanya come the various 
types of pulses, beans, peas and lentil. They are the 


secondary cuups which ripen * quickly than the staple crops. 
They are also lmom as cash crops. They are as follows: 

Mugda (Phraseolus Mungo) E commonly nom as green gram or 
Munga in vernacular, Masa (Phraseolus Radiatus) is commonly 
saa black gram Canaka (chic k pea) or * gram, 
Masura (Ervum Hirsutum) 1. 0. — Kulatha (Dolichos 
uniflorus) or horse gram, Kalaya (leguminous seed). 

5 CROPS: 8 ane and 3 or the common flax 


are among the fibrous plants cultivated during our periods whi ch 
were used to manufacture various —— of cloths. Spices | 
13 14 16 


such as long-pepper, Ccardamoms, cloves, areca nuts or betel nuts, 

17 15 19 30 21 22 
ginger, turmeric, saffron, camphor, everrhoas, small eardanens 
were produced. Pepper is also mentioned. 


1. BE vA. 10. 


2. Ibid. 8. 
3. Ibid. 1 Nx. 33 111. 8. 
4. Ibid. x Ve XXV. 23 IX., 43 A4. 83 lxxvi.83 


1.33 Lxxxvile 3 xeliv.2l. 
8. * d. 2 hig XVI. 3 Mx. 33 BY xviii.3-8. 
6. Ibid. A4. 2 
5 3 21585 14.81 141 v. 388, 1% 1X ,. 22, rv. 21K 1v. 23-27. 
9. Ibid, v. 78; RV oD, 145 are pe 11. 33 rev. 18. cf Amara p. 209. 
10. Ibid, Az, 6. ef Ama 1 
11. Thid. xxix.6 rire 
12. ef Amara iv. 9 4154 88, 74, 76,88, 97, 128-06 194,160,170, 


88-124. 
13.5 11. 18. 
4. Ipid 


17. d. 11. 3. VA. 11. 
18 


A 
20 4 1 iy Far r. xxx 


11. 183 1.3233. ef Rag 4v. 46-471 Cosmas ca 
South ern part of India as the pepper countries (5.887) 
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Cultivation of vegetables besides the regular 
cereal crops was undertake. The vegetable shops selling 
solely vegetables and fruits are mentioned. Sale of * 
roots (i.e. wild vegetables) and fruits is = referred 8 
* such 2 Jann (rose apples) 0 be, mangoes, ann, 
lemon, pomegranate, * wine, jack, palm, co nut and dat es 
were growm in the gardens or were wild and collected for the 
purposes of sale. 

Aquatic Po. were also mom. Meals consisting 
of sia vegetables were not ne Fodder is also 
1 

- 8 „ W to are (chowries) : 
flyewhisk, pearls, corals, conches, and conch-shells, silk 


1.BS 1111. 3 

2. Ibid. x. 4. 

3. Ibid. 

4. hide 11. ef Raghu iv.693 11.215 Rtu vielp3y 15422427590 


5. Ibid. 47.4. 
6 0 Ibid. 10 0 . 


9. Ihidelle 

10. Ibid, TRA. 11.145 127-2 of Raghu 1v. 34. 
ll. Ibid. 414. 4. 3 liv.40. ef Ibid. 38 , 42. | 
12; Ibid, liv. 68, 101. of Amara 1 v. 38, 61, 68, 108, 113, 169, 


1B. Ibid. xe 141.9. 

16. Ibid. 11 kein); * 1411.1 1 

17. Ibid, tt at v. 283 xxi 28 * 99 
x11 .8 111872 1 1 1111.47; 1 11.23 
1x. 53 IX. et 

18. Ibid. — N 417 15411 3 IX. 5. 


V1.6. 
20. Ibid. =e Av. 14; W. 253 Nx.) A1. 103 111 x. 17,243 
1. 103 1H. 1, 28; I Hi. 23, 30. 


Zi. Md. . 503 11. 19. ’ 
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2 8 a 4 5 8 8 | 

wool, bones, ivory, horns, musk (Mrga, Kasturika) . 
7 
References to medicinal herbs are very numerous 

whi ch vere grow or Collected from the forests vix., 
Vidharika, Kapikachm. For the preparation of dyes and 
scents, we have indigo, cassia-bark, * Renuka, 1 
Nagakes ara, Tagara, Sprikkk, Valaka 1 madder Rakha 

gak * 15 * 9 * 5 1 $ 1 
nutmeg, coriander, Sihla, Priyangu, Sandal, Karpura, Aguru, 

18 19 20 2 
resin, Musta, Sarja-juice, andropogen and various types of 
lovers. 


2. Tad. 1x. 283 Ny. o; xAvi 40,71}, 4-125 11.8, 14,29. 
1 1 1 IXI x. 1, 133 rev. 12, 89, 40. 
Xe 


eo Ibid. xxvi 
4. ae 2.255 1 -l. u, IxV. 4, 113 11.91 1v. 8-11, 
, ; | | 
8. oo 112,7. 


e 16.6 
7. Tata. wig 413 . 101 14. 71 Ax. 123 ii. 105 X11. 23 111.373 
0 

8. Ibid. * 

9. Ibid. 4 

10. Ibid. ut. s. 


8. 
18. Ibide . 803 . 111.83 1&1 -i. 83 
IXI 2. 2, 123 117 i. 1 
Ibide I auI. 13. 
17. Ibid. 4. 303 1 XVI1. 91 IXxXxX VII. 11. 
18. Ibid. l lxxvii .16 
19. Ibid. 9-11, 


20, Ibid. xiiveds 11 v. 106; lvii.3,6 j 1ix.65 11.11. 
21. Ibid, *. 381 11 1213 1. 7f 11804 
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Feods People in general were a strictly vegetarians 
in the sixth century A.D. though Fa-Hien makes us believe 
that they were so at least in the Madhyadesa towards the 
end of the fourth century A.D. Whether the people changed 
their food habits in the following centuries or Fa-Hien, 
being a Buddhist traveller who invariably remained in the 
company of vegetarian Buddhists overlooked this phenomenon 
in the society at large, should be dealt more critically. 
The rn statenent of Pa-Hien cannot be vouchsafed 
because Kalidasa on the contrary confirms with equal force 
that meat~cating was prevalent among the people. 

It is difficult to trace the history of vegetarianisn 
in ancient India. At the same time it is hazardous to be 
adamant on the point. Its origin synchronises invariably 
with the age of the Buddha and emergence of Buddhism. It 
progressed with the evolution and spread of Buddhism. It 
never became the way of life of the people, Despite being 
2 Buddhist himself, Asoka could only minimise the number of 
Slaughtering animals with the hope of total abandonment in 
course of time. me Buddhists were the great protagonists 
of vegetarianism. They, as it seens, must have converted 
the food habits of the people to a great extent. But the 
Anxroads of the foreigners and consequently the rise of the 
duptas, the revivalists of Vedic culture and its institutions, 
the most importent among them being the Asvamedha Yajna, must 
have checked this silent movement. 

The statement of Fa-Hien hence is not incorrect in 


1. Legge „ 43. | 
2. Sak ack 41. pe 19. of Ragim 11.885 1v. 6-7. 
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as mch as the people of Madhyadesa mat have resisted the 
influence of the neo-Vedie milture of the Guptas for senetine 
in the beginning but in course of tine they were fully absorbed 
in the new set-up and we find that during the times of 
Varahamthira there are no inhibitions against meat~-eating or 
* » can again be corroborated by Hun 
Tsang, Bana and Dandin. 

The Puranas vis., Kama, Varaha and Lana, do not 
SARE STARE SHORE: SE The SntINS of meat offered to gods 
or served in a sraddha. Medhatithi distinguishes between om 
act of animal Slaughter for ordinary purposes and for a ‘ 
religious purpose. On the latter occasion he permits meat. 
Giving up meat dict, however, vas not unoften — by 
the Hindus on the religious and other considerations. 

among the Buddhists we find two different practices. 
me Hinayana Buddhists of s-Ki-Ni (Yenki, in Chinese), who 
in matters of Vinaya followed India and strictly observed the 
rules of their order, are said by Hiuan Tsarg to have adopted 
the “three pure - Kinds of flash as permitted by the Nirvana 
Sutrae But the Mahayanists were opposed to meat eating, 

Ordinarily all zuin, vhether nenks oF laity, 
totally abstaimed from meat diet. But if Jaina monks had to 


xvii. Varaha 12-13, Pe — Yama, quoted in 
es Krtya Kalpe Tara of Bhatta Lakenidhava. 


A 203-4, 


6. Uttara Ram Carita iv. 
Ve Watters Ze pe 83. ef 5.7 
Siksasamaccaya p. 317 (Tr. I. butt): See 


 Pakakusu pe 44. 


8 Watters 1. 304 
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pass through countries where it was not possible to get 
vegetarian diet, they could, according to some authorithes, 
accept meat as alms. Fut ~ was only an Apedadharma, to 
be followed in case of emergency. 


MEALS: There vere three — aia Ga Obes Selena 
im the afterncon and again at night. The term Daker 

and ‘anna’ denoted solid edibles and food in general respectively. 
It was generally held that the food should be well-eooked, 

clean, attractive, agresable te one's mint and tasteful. If 

4¢ does not fulfil above mentioned qualities and is tasteless, 
defiled ty hair and flies, enits bad smell, is bunt, insufficient 
or apt te weakem, it should be avoided. 411 these tend te 

prove that every effort was made to prepare the Various dishes 
‘with care and hygienically. 


The majority of the people appears to 

have been in fawu of vegetarian diet, as has been noticed 
for example ly ian. Rice with its numerous varieties 
like Sastika, Kalamasali, Sali, Yavaka, Sukaraka, Panduka, 
Raktasali, Gaurasali and Nispava, barley and wheat formed the 
staple food of the people. According to I-tsing wheat flour 
was in abundance in the North; in the western districts baked 
flour )rice or barley} was mostly used; in Magadha wheat flour 


Le Jain, J. P., Life in Ancient India 127.28 
a. Kena pte L dhe ive Pe 113. „ f 


2. 
4. ef Panini Pe 101. 
Se I N. 42 BY * 


Was scarce but rice was plentiful and the southern frontier 
and * border lends had products similar to those of 

Magadhae Pulses, it seems, were consumed as freely as nov 
and formed one of the principal ingredimts of the menu. The 
different varieties were horse-gran, em Hersutum, Dolichos 
uniflorus, beans, kidney beans, and peas. Harsa's army is . 
said to have included plenty of gram within its supplies during 
the course of its Digvi jaya. Mustards Sesamum, linseed and 
cocoannt yielded various kinds of of1 for seasoning ani! frying. 

The green vegetables were among the other 
delicacies served on the table though Varahamihira is not very 
meh in favour of consuming leafy W or saline pot- 
herds in exeess which, according to him, cause loss of aye- 
sight and manhood. | 
Fruits were also taken in plenty either separately 

or alongwith the meals, Mention may be made of mangoes, 
plantaing, plums, pomegranates, jujubes, grapes, jantu, 
cocoanut, date-palms, Pilu, Tamarind, Loéhra, wood-appley 
_‘myrobalan, diospyros, jack-fruit ete. te which Hiuan Tsang 
adds quite a few more in the list but corroborates at the 
same time that fruit consuming habits were prevalent in India 
during his times which may be pushed back to the earliest 
records written in India wherein we find the great sages 11 ving 
solely on fruits and roots, 


1. Takakusu p. 43. 

2. HC vii. p. 210. 

3. BS t 19 1,81 441. 8. 
4. Ibid. 1&1. 18, of Utpala. 


5. Watters 4. p. igs 9 See also Takakusu p. 44; 


@ 


Eavye Mimamsa pp. 


4K 


13 

1 2 3 
—. and milk-products like curd, Grta, Aina, 
Havis or Sarpis, e butter, used as f. r. 
and for seasoning rice and other items of food and Payahsarpis; 
butter derived from fresh milk, alse 2 for frying and 
seasoning, * the same as Panini's Phanta and 8 
Navanita of Susrutas Takra, butter milk mixed ie one~fourth 
or 3 waters Mathita, butter milk uithout waters; and 
ee fresh butter extracted from curds after chumings 
— highly valued for — invigorating properties. Goat's 
milk as well as mag were freely used, Sugar was 
added to enhance its flavour, 


le BS xiv.73 wii. 237 xxcxv. 4 i eve8 etc. 
2. Ibid. 1x.463 . 18 1.603 Av. 6 v1. 88 14K. 8 
12.83 . 223 III. 14 41.83 1 .. 481 1x. 73 


218. 

3. Ibid. 355514. 0 1111.81 1.213 11 v. 1083 Av. 73 Irrv. 9; 
2241.0 

4. ar 1 142. 123 1.61 xivii.32 etc. | 


Ibid. 
6. Tad. 4141.60 lxxvi.8. 
Thid. _— 9. 


13. 

14. BB live 144 ixxvi. 11. 

18. Amara 11.9.833 Caraka vol vi p-. 

12 28 7835 Sutrasthana Av. 88. ef ark vol vi. p. 845. 
18. Susruta, Sutrasthana, uv. 86. cf Amra 11.9. 83. 

19. B 1A. 4. ef Mal act 141. p. 87. 

zi. BS lxevi. Aar he ee 


„ Thid. 7 85 Av. 7j *. 6 XXII. 29. 
23. BS IM. 9 
24. Ibid. 11271. 8. 
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Mention may be made of sweets like * 
popularly mom as Laddu in northern India 3 Palala, prepared 
from pounded sesamum and Gur or Sugars Pupa, a sweet — 
of een sugar and fried in clarified tutter; Payasa, 
or Paramanna same as . Khi ra 18 9 do have oo 
derived from Ksirini of Utpala; honey, molasses, Sarkara, 
granulated sugar} and Phan ta, inspissated juice of sugar cane 
beiled dom to thick ne ers which was regarded as an 
inferior variety of molasses. 
The most favourite dish prepared out of rice 
was that of Odana, tolled rice invariably — from 811 
and Sastika varieties. Meat-pulao (mamsaudana) was another 
delieacy prepared in combination with milk and W 
was done with milk and sesamm, n Ly mom as Tilaudona, 
Other varieties were prepared with fish, 8 . and 
milke Ordinary Odana dish was generally taken with 


Te BO IIZ. IXI x. 1. ef Dalahara om gusruta Sutrasthana 
21v. 12, 18; Vik Act iii i$ 78. 
2. Thad. 83 * YY = Utpala takes it to be semf-poumded 


Tatas 445 
3. Ibi mage th 17 vas also prepared from green gram or rice; 


4. 155 de 2411287 Av. 11; Avi. 221 xlviii.36;3 YY vi. 19. 
5. Ibid. 1 Av. 64; lviii.B; v. 23. 

6. Utpala on Av. 2. 

7. BS beet 83. Ar. 11 „ oooh t n 3 


25. 
12. BS 1. r v4 12, 18. 
13. id. 11.30. “a “of Takakusu p 
14. Thid. Al. 1 Ar 2111. r 91. 171 Err u41. 6-10. 
23.4. 


3 N 9143 at . 17 21. cf Wiliams 137 Dictionary, p. 878. 
e Idide Vol 125 55 BS xev. 813 Pat 15 
18. BYY x11. 5.10. 5. 
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1 ee was invariably used in preparation of the rice 
dishes. Saskulike was another dish prepared with aa The 
method of cooking rice is described in the Dasakumara-Carita 

U e and Manasollasa. 

Barley was another foodgrain which provided staple 
food to the people. Saktu or moden/Sattu was prepared by 
grinding fried barley grains which was taken either doughed 
with — oF beans, adding sugar, mollesses or salt. Yavaka 
and Yavagu are other dishes prepared out of barley, UVUlilopika 
appears to be another vegetarian dish. 13 
Soup of various 1 was commonly prepared. 

RIAN DUET 3 dike as already mentioned, had 
come to ian as one of the most important articles of food 
despite the statement of Fa-Hien to the contrary. ‘The reference 
to slaughterers, fishermen, fowlers and hunters confirm this 
view. That the meat eating * ware * * the 
next century, is bome out by Hiuan Tsang, Bena and Dandin. 


1. BS —— 

2. Ibid. 8. 

3e Ibid. lxxv.8, Saskulis were made of the flour of Sali mixed 
Mt sesamm seeds and fried in * Carake vol. v1. p. 342. 
4. — e 161262 


ef. Caraka (Sutrasthana xxvii.264) 


2 
10. BS Ave 115 H w. 11 KT 17. 23-27. of Panini p. 108. 
* identifies Yavaka and Yavagu (BS L. 31) »" Carake 
Sutrasthana xxvii. 261. 
ii. Id. Li 31. of. Caraka op. ei v. XVI. 155 
12. ibid. 142.8, ef Kern JRAS 1893 p. 328, Utpala xLviii 28. 


e 8. 

14. Thid. Xwels lexevil.103 rev. 22 
18. ef Mal. 11 p. 64) U 
16. Watters . pp 178, 0 

17. HC pe 206. 
18. Ke pp. 216-17, 


11.833 1 v. 48-7. 
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Numerous dishes were prepared from the meat of 
various animals viz., elephants, nn sheep, boars, 
cows or bulls, hares, deer, lizards and fish. Varahamihira 
especially recommends the ceremonial eating by the monarch 
or the fish, the flesh of buffalo, bull, he-cat, goat, deer, 
five * beginning with Asvin and of birds like * 
and others. Meat of the aequstie animals 8 also relished. 
Meat pulao was one of the occasional dainties. However, 
Persons initiated into a sacrifice were to refrain from taking 


meat. 


Spices were used in the preparation of the various 
* both 0 — asd We have —— 
to _ „ ry peppers | pepper, — Cardamoms , 
1 nutmig, cumin seed, averrhoas, and cloves, All these 
Spices must have made the dishes more palatable and rich, 
Excessive use of er however, was considered to be hamful 
to eyeesight; Sperm and manhood. 


1. BB LA. 34-35, ef XXVII. 34, II. v1. 17. 

YY AT BS v1. 18-183 1921. 

4. BS 115 BYY 11. 23.24. 

5. YY ix. 18-16. 

Ge * i h t. XVI. 73 XXVI 414,43 111.63 11v. 1223 


7. Thide 1.4 LI. 22. ef Watters II. p. 252, 
8. Ibid, Li, 153 1xxvii.32-33, 


9. Ibid. 

10. Ibid. xxvii, 4; 11 wii. 37. 
ll. Ibid. Lie 153 Lxxvii .32=33, 
12, Ibid. 


18. Ibid. ef HC III, p. 94. 
14. Ibid, xxviii 48» 

15, Ibid, 

16. Ibid. ixxvi 12. 
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me drinking of liquor was not prohibited. 
It was recognised as a friendly social custom. Wine was oar 
popular in the Pre-Gupta period. The Arthasastra of Kautilya 
gives a graphic deseription of alcoholic n and * 
* types -y liquors mentioned are Rasa, Madhya, 
Madhu, Madhvika, AsaVa and Madira. According to Kautilya 
Asava was extracted Kapittha (Feronia H erhantun);, 

* (sugar) and 8 Madim was the fermented juice of 
Grapes. 


There were no inhibitions for the nen against 
drinking of liquor. We have a reference to men taking wine 

in company of their lady-loves in the spring season. Vatsyayana 
goes to the extent that men should drink wine only after women 
have been served. According to Kumarila Bhatta, even the 
Brahma ladies of An chat ra and Mathura were addicted to it 
during his times  Medhatithi allows noa-Bratmana ladies to 
take wine on festive occasions. Inebriety was considered to 
impart an unusual charm to ladies and Varghamihira speaks 

of a man playing a bee on the lotuse like countenance of his 


3. Tad. *. 12 . 11 v.81 1. 11, T 11.4. 


ef Ritu v. 10 33 
4. Ibid. 112.18 of Kama pt. 4 eh. 4 v. Pe 118. 


6. Ibid, A½11, 83 ev. 223 BYY xv. 21 VPat 13. ef Ritu 1. 11, 
8 Kama pt, i ch, iv pe 115, 


7. v 12, cf Ritu viel p. We ef Watters I p. 178. 
8. Artha ii xv. p. 120. N 
9. Thad. 

19. BS xix, 18, of HC IIT, b 190) Kad pe 227. 
11, Kama pt. 1 ch. iv p. 1 4 


12. mp Bede Po (ns. Trans.) pe 194, 
13. On Manu ix, 84. 
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sveet-heart. Kalidasa refers to women as taking wine which 
can also be corroborated by contemporary inscriptional 
evidence. But Varahamihira censures the excessive drinking 
by wonen. 

The liquor was taken both secretly wth guests as 
well as in open on festive days. hy was also prescribed by 
the physicians for medical purposes, Drinking wine, ve 
was forbidden for a man performing a sacrifice or other rituals. 

Varaghanihi ra spiritedly pleading the cause of 
prohibition deseribes the evil effects of drunkenness mite, 

extensively, which are similar to those pointed out by . 
who is rather more eloquent in favour of liquor eee. ee as 
well. Wine has been called as the cause of the vicious circle 
by varahanihi ra who asserts that it tends to weaken men of 
scanty means, intelligence, strength and welfare; losing ali 


common sense and depending on the urge of sense organs, a 
drunkard is unable to discriminate between what should be 
eaten and what not and the likes he takes mother for wife and 
vice versaj a house for a clod of Clay, and well for a house; 
he regards a little of water as an ocean and the latter as 
fiat earth, and poses as befriending a king; what else there 


1. BS ev. 2. 

Le — ge vi. 7853 11. 11. 

38, The Mandasor stone inscription of Kumara Gupta I and 

— dated A. D. 478.786 records “Cheeks of intoxicated 
women", CITI 1441 Pe 81. 


DEC pe 6 
8. Ibid. pe 210. 
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is that a drunkard would not contemplate to * 

Despite such warnings, the habit of drinking ane 
was more aggresive than the propaganda in favour of prohibition. 
In Varahamihira's society, wine was very popular and consumed 
by both the sexes, poor as well as rich. Varahamihira 
feeling helpless at the failure of the cause of prohibition, 
howevey) comes out with a compromise and urges that should you 
take liquor, take in linits 8 never in excess to the extent 
that you may lose your 3 The popularity of liquor is 
alse borne out by Hiuan Tsang who points out that the Ksatriyas, 
Vaisyas, Buddhist monks, Brahmanas and the mixed castes drink 
wine * speeial brand peculiar to their caste. The evidence 
of eee is en additional support to prove the popularity of 
wine or liquor. With the Tantrie teachers Madya ( liquor) 
formed one of the 8 ‘M's (Panes-nakaras), 1.6. the five 
compulsory observances « 


1. YY 3 5 


2. 
4. He 18 75 2 525 255223 2141 Kad pp. 16 
° 5 pp 179. 
Se 5 bhedha Tantra III. 80. See also. ED wol, 1, pp. 7, 


8, 120 
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ZMA 4 ‘The cmses of famine were six-fold, exumerated aa 
excessive rainy drought, rats, grasshoppers, parrots and 
neighbouring kings. 

Rains played hide and seek with the luck of 
farmers in the agri culture-infested population of India. As 
many as ten full chapters of the Brhat banh ta Jure devoted 
to either rainfall or prognos ti es about rainfall besides a 
number of references in other a of va * Hence whan 
there were timely and copious rains there was prosperity alle 
round, plenty of food and corn, wealth, large herds of cow and 
abundant of milkesupply ete. On the contrary if the rains are 
ewusessive, there are fhoods creating havoc and misery by 
destroying crops and everything that come in their way and 
leaving behind nothing but sorrows, want, aad death. 

Varahanihi ra gives an interesting account of 
predictions pertaining to several cases of . ieecaias. 
floods and immdation causing crop failures and famine. 


1. * v. 3523 BS 1 


3e BE 11.185 ea pee ee 


70% 74, 883 


sa, u 1213 enn 2372 8 
4. 2 1 Reais 878-8, 
78,7880 4.4 9 
9 r 


r 83 EVAL. 18,8 —— 
ot} A7 11, 13. Se Lxxxi te 104 mirth 
8. Ibid, i 1 vii nga 5863 xxiv.19,35 nn 
XXI. 22; Av. 6,123 x14 213 * Xe 


Junagadh inseriptions of Rudradaman and Skandia apt 
refer to floods by bursting of the dam of Sudarsana lake 
due to excessive rainfall and consequent famine rendering 
the people in a state of great distress and ha we. 

Phere are numerous references of fenines caused 
by * following scanty or no rains, giving rise to 
the same consequences as occasioned by the excessive rainfall. 
No doubt two rainfalls in a year corresponding to two main 
crops, with a plenty of rivers and rivulets were a boon to 
the farmers in India, tut this brought about complacency, 
with the result that the people became lethargic and they 
overlooked the neeessity for an. artificial irrigation. 
Even the prediction of 18 years“ drought, no doubt proverbs, 
did not remedy their deep-rooted anne 

In consequence of drought there were mass migrations 

from one part of the country to another part which had big — 
tows, mountains and rivers, in search of food, shelter and 
water, which they had never visited before, Even in modern 
times in India, it happens the same way under similar 
conditions, to avoid dearth of food, famine and diseases. 


1. CIT 114. p. 86. In the M references to famine due to the 
floods of Vitasta 8 the bg lake in Kashmir are 


mentioned, A 2 a2 ‘wild ot utes mre “at . 25 
vid 


20% BE 3 0 Sete 

— ag 121 1 260 28447 
ready XXXV. 581 xlii 3 11.381 xt v1. 12,133 
Iv. 11 f rev. 8, 89. 

3. BS 411. The Jain literature mentions 12 years famine 
during the rei reign of Candra — gs ae CHI vol 1 p. 147. 
Yaska speaks 12 years' drought occured in reign 
of Santanu (Yaska Niruka 1. 2,3103 “Ig veda v111. 8, 12). 

ee Fe oa ae For description of . } conditions see 

Ax. 
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Plundering of erops by 8 may be mentioned | 
as another cause of crop destruction. It affected only a 
small tract and consequently fewer people were disengaged. 
But mi heavily burdened the people by their vholesale 
destruction of the coutzy mM eventually brought about 
the famine conditions. ‘The foreign invasions vere a major 
eause of famine in the fluid conditions especially at the tine 
of the fall of a big empire like that of the Guptas towards 
the beginning of the sixth century A. D. nn became more 
oppressive and turbulent with the lapse of tine with the 
inroads of the Epthelites into India. The border states 

The next danger to the farmers was from rate, 
grasshoppers, parrots, locusts, and wild-animals, which might 
have bem avoided to a great extent by the employment of 
.,.. bunter and * * — vhich 
are * The pestilences, epidemics and diseases 
destroying mm and the animals ereated yet another grave 
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problen of labour shortage and amihilation of the cattle 
affected adversely the * of agriculture. Destruction 
of the twe-thirds of population referred to is a terrible 
mortality in a land. 

Lastly the nagaral calamition vines . 
fall of 8 qust-sto ms, hurriemes, nallsterss, thunder- 
bolts, and fire played havec with the crops and forests. 

A single tremor of earthquake can destroy everything. ‘the 
“eastern wing of the Himalayas cones under the earthquake belt. 
Mid shocks are felt in every part of India at tines. 

The chapter Mmkanpe-Laksana in the Brhat Samhita 
is a very interesting study about the causes, occurrence and 
predietions of earthquakes. The biggest earthquake recorded 
by Varahanthira affected to the extent of 200 yojanas. ‘the 
necessity of ineluding such a topie suggests that the earth- 
quakes were frequent during his or prior te his tines. But 
we have no definite evidence ef earthquakes in ancient India. 
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ZERIGATION: ‘the mention of irrigation is very vital for 

a high crop yield. Wing, Fivers, lakes and springs are the 
natural means of irrigation which are so scarce in the 
various parts of India. Hence the arti@icial irrigation 
relating te the excavation of tanks, roels, canals and 

wells was undertakm individmally er collectively to 8 
against famine and untinely droughts. Coneequently, the 
exploration of new sources of vater-supply was a subject 

for @ special course of instruction, the necessity for which 
has rightly been advocated by Varahamihira under the title 
Dakaygalam, 4. 6. the Exploration of Water-Springs'. ‘The 
importance of irrigation is 0 
nm ,. and confirmed by the 
Gupta epigraphs. 


ue 1 tank was designed to extend from cast to west 
vhich was preferred to the one built from north te south 

for the forver retains water for a long time while the 
latter is spoilt inviriably by the waves raised by the 

wind, The material used for a enbanknents was construction 
ef either strong timber or stones, te which Utpala adds 

burnt bricks and long pebbles. The soil was hardened ty the 
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trampling of elephants, horses etc. ‘The banks of the tanks 
were shaded by various kinds of trees evidently to keep the 
place cool and shady thereby warding off the rays of the stm 
to the maximum. Out of the well-laid tanks, small outlets 
were made, The epigraphs of the contemporary age refer to 
the tanks by corer terms, Vapi generally denoting a tank 
of smallest size. Tims water was stored for lean days. 


Kupat Well. the place where a well is to be sunk, was 
first honoured with flowers, perfumed and ineenses, then 
were offered oblations to Varma. After this a wedge of 
banyan or Vetasa tree was sunk at the sacred spot of the earth. 
The sinking was to be performed under the propitious asterism. 
If the water of the well is muddy, pungent, saltish, of bad 
taste and not of good odour and to make it clean, tasteful, 
good=smelling, and endowed with other good qualities was done 
by pouring into it a mixture consisting of antimony, musta 
bulbs, andropogon, power of Rajakosataka and myrobslan coshined 
with Katakaenuts. It seems that they were used both for 
irrigation of land as well as for drinking water, It was 
considered inauspicious to sink wells on the south cast or 
south west or north west of the village or tom for such 
omission on the part of the builder might cost him grave „ 
mn. Well in directions other than these are recommended. 
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i 
Wai. The dykes were taken out of such tanks which were 
made of stones. A panel without apertures fixed in a frame 
was fastened to the earth with dust and md. 


DARABGALAL it is a very interesting subject on the * 
of water-spings whieh made a special course of instruction. 
The beginning of whieh can easily be traced upte the times of 
Sarasvata and Mam, both of whom heving been given as 
authorities by Varahamihira if not to Vedie tims and perhaps 
sarli er. 

Gubesoil of the earth is the storeahouse of water, 

a legag of the wains. In order to ascertain the existence 

of water, certain methods, purely nomemechanical were 
undertake for its exploration. It was held that just as 

there are veins in the human body, so de they exist, some 
higher up, others lower dow, in the earth, The water that 
alls from the sky with the same colour and taste, assumes 

var: ous colours and tastes owing to the difference in the nature 
ef the sub-soil of the earth. 

There are hundreds of veing bearing distinct 
appelhkations issuing from nine prineipal veins nom after 
their respective lords of the n the ninth being 
Mahasira (great vein) fin the gia. The veins issuing fren 
the nether world and the four directions were considered 
auspicious and those running from intermediate sones 
 duausploiouws. The qualities of the various solis of the earth 
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are different a copper coloured soil mixed with gravel yields 
astringent water}; — brackish, pale-white, salt; 
and blue, sweet water. 

The water springs can generally be located in the 
vicinity of the jungles — glossy trees that have long 
drooping branches are found. Also where 9 and 
erespers are smooth and densely covered = leaves. The 
grasseliends hive plenty of water undemeath. 7 Cn the contrary 
the hollow and rough traas with ehattered leaves or the rocky 
Yegion that is paloewhite of is filled with red or variegated 
spots, is watovless in the neichboumhood, The water-belt 
was hit deeper in the desert region than that of the forest 
region or the gen- forest region. The soils pertaining to 
the quantity of water can be divided into five regions: swampy, 
forest, semivforest or waterless tract, desert and recky. The 
general rule for ascertaining the presence and quantity of | 
water in a certain region depended en the nature of the soil | 
and the vegetation grom over it, for instance, 1f there is 
an Indian figetree from on a semi-forest soil, there will be 
a vein of good water et a distance of only three cubits to 
its west and at a depth of 1%} cubits. While digging at 
the particular spot, the signs edming across ct a depth of 
five cubits will be a white snake and further below a stone * 


dark as oollyriunm, under wiich the water vein ruming is located. 


1514. 
6. Ibid, 11. 
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A number ef other tests in the selfeseme direction are cited 
by Varahamihira giving details about the nature of the soil, 
the object found over it and distance and depth of the unter- 
belt 5 gome finds available at certain levels of the 
digginge It marks a unique feature in the system of 
irrigation in ancient Indis. It was as a result of this 
study thet the farmers in ancient India wore able to harness 
storad water for the benefit of thelr crops in the riverless 
steppe lands by sinking wells. fhe auset and cold water 
full of ninecrais was also utilised for the 4omestic use. 


mS me age of Varahaniiira witne:ses yet 
alother significant change in the outlook of the people in 
Teterd to their aia in gerdens aad parks vhiah abounded 
the sities and the tows. It vas a period of heyday for 
arbori-eul ture W ch had come to stay as a selence by this 1 
time and was regarded as one of the sixty-four subsidiary arts, 
the importance of which had already ae | felt earlier during 
the period of the author of Arthasastra. * see that small 
gardens were gencrally attached to the an. These were 
considered to be the omanents of every household during the 


ages. 


the orchards were laid out on the banks of water ; 
tanks to lend them sdenic beauty, as according to Varahanihira 
they do not look lovely without shade on their margins. Both 
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flowers plants and fruit trees graced the lumrious gardens. 
We heve referezces to artificial (Trte) as well as natural 

( akrtis,) card References to palace gardons and tom pana 
filled with fruit trees and flower plants sre also available 
from the other works and the parks or flowers gardens are 

vary alaborately described in the. 

The antenne of public parks constituted one of 
the charitable acts called Purta and was considered to Le . 
the cnty of the state cs furmished by the evigrarhic records. 
It may be noted hore #ith intoreasct that the influenes of 
etate control over parks ean be attributcé te urbanisation and 
industrialisation witnessed during the pericd. 

Love for nature and its beauty which urged the 
people to have gardena and publie parks around them further 
manifests itself in their selection of surroundings for 
religious places. We have thus templas in the W 
of lovely gardens with plenty of water and seenie beauty» 
and tho parks serving as vermes of religious sacrifices. 

It can be suggested that thes hortiaqulture has had the pride 
of place in the religious life of the people as well during 
the age. 
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EAA A4 soft 1 is said to be generally favourable 
to all sorts of trees excepting tne 16 trees specially ‘ 
recomended to require moist soii gor their proper growths 
fhe soil should be enriched with samre to ensure increased 
yield of flowers and fruits of trees, ereepers and shrubs. 
A — of disferent varieties of manuring like the green 
„ and substenses and preparations possessing manuring 
properties vere know and applied to the land to make it more 
fruitful. Trees could be planted by the methods of grafting, 
cuttings, transplantation and from seeds, The process of | 
gvefting cutiined by Varabamhira and commented upon by Utpala 
is of unique importance in-so-far as it millifies the theory 
that grafting vas unknom in Indig upte the niddie of the 
sixteenth century. | 

| Varahawihira mentions very clearly two methods of 
grafting, one by inserting the cutting of a plant inte the 
root of another ent off from its trunk and the other by 
inserting the cutting of a tree into the stem of another, 
the junction ae wa two in both the cases being covered vith 
a coating of md. grafting was possible in three seasons 
vite, Sisira, for those that have not yet got branches; 
Hemante, that have branches; and beginning of monsoon, that 
have large branches. 


1. BS Iv. 2. 

2. Ibid. 10 . 
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tres fo Yr plertation were snenred from rect tc the 
S See, andropogon, s mn, honey, V. data, talik and 
o- dung. 

The traucplanted trees should be watered norning and 
evening in suume?; on inn davs in winter; and whenever 
the soll is dry during the tains. 

Different seeds were soak 4 In Gifferent compounds 
aid kept Lor some duys before planting evidently to quicken 
the sproutinge 

Tross are reccomended to be properly spseed ont at the 
time of planting for the trees growing nnn W. their 
roots interloeked, do not yield fruits in gocd avanttty. A 
Cistanes of 20 cubite apart wos held to de en 1 one, 
moderate if 16 cublts apart; and inferior, 2? 12 ecbits apart. 

Varahenthire alee doe net miss the oprortunity te 
recommend proper care of trees. Ee points oct thet trees, if 


nob properly cared, besome diseased due to the agency of cold 
blasts and heat. He suggests that the ulcers should be removed 
with a imife and applied a paste of ds Wa, Ghee and silt, 
followed by a aprinkle of water and uilk, 

The bareness of the treos, secording to him, can be 
revitalized 12 watered with the compewd of horse-grem, black= 
griin, crean-ergn, senamm and barley boiled in milk end applied 
when cooled dom. 


in ‘The combined sources of both literary end 
archaeological supplemented by the works of Varahantihira 
testify that the natural resources available from the mines 
and forests were properly exploited and various industries 
were highly developed during the period of our study. The 
Poona and the Riddhapur plates of idan clearly 
point out that the absolute monopoly of the state existed 
over the mineral wealth. a 

We have mumercus references to mines in the works 

of Varahenihi ras The term Akarika is used for a miner. 
The oem» im gmeral are alse mentioned. The mining 
industry was well established during our period and the 
mines were exhaustively worked. This is further confirned 
by the Amarakosa wh refers to wrought and unvrought gold 
and iren, iron bars and mines. We have, however, comprehensive 
list of metals, including gold, silver, iron and bell-netal 
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1 2 3 4 | 
4.0. brass, copper, lead. The Amarakosa also refers te 


these mtals and tin. e 8 fully 
developed during that time. The Kamasutra includes the art 
of metal working (ihatarede) in the 64 arts (Kalas). 

The irom industry was no less important. The advent 
of irem is generally associated with the Arran speaking 
people and hence for the first time in the Rgveda we fing 
the word aas! mentioned, the meaning of mi still remains 
a mystery. The use of iron was still very limited. It might 
have been harnessed te manufacture useful implemats such as 
svords, armours, other weapons of warfare, spades, sickles, 
ploughshares, chains, iron plates and pans and instrummts 
for cutting and working on wood, — and Leather and 
hammers for breaking of stones ete. 

The most important function of iron was in warfare. 
We have references te ircn weapons Svords of the best type 
mamifactured during the time of Varshanihira measured fifty 
hits The smallest sword recorded by the author had a 
length of twenty: five inehes, The swords were also used 
satel breaking stones, and other iron implements and for rocks, 
Alz: 1. 1221 1 
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hamers vere used, Tren vas neither used in the building of 
houses nor palaces. Varahamihira does not refer to iron in 
conneetion with house-tgilding. 

W irom was fully hamessed. In the 
Raghtvamsa there are references to the working in iron hy 
heating and beating a piece of iron with the help of a steel 
hammer. Technicians’ high skill in the — ean bel o 
easily testified by the Meharauli iron pillar of Candrae 
It is a miracle of iron industry of Qupta age. Me 
archaeologists have further confirmed it ty the discovery of 
hammers,» various kinds of chisel, axe, a padlodk, a plate 
of ren with bea a doer ring, a spoen, a dagger, hatehet and 
@ small iron pote The discovery of scanty materials as 
compared with numerous references in literature is probably 
because they corrode very quickly in the tropical climate of 
India. Such a decay has been noticed by the accumlation of 
rua t and ite musty smell in the rainy seasons by the astronomer 
himself. | | 5 

Bronze ws equally popular for making vessels and 
other household utensils. One such utensil has been discovered 
from Kalighst Hoard. om Tgang's reference to King 
Purmavarman's eopper image of the Buddha more than 60 feet | 
high at Nalanda may be an exaggeration tut 1t supplements that 
copper was being widely used for fashioning images. Bat the 
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most valuable piece of colossal copper statue found se far 
is that of Buddha of about * feet high from Sultangan§j, 
now in the Birmingham Museum. 

Copper n to Hiuan — wae wena’ from 
Takka, Kuluta and Nepal. Copper images and thrones have 
been referred by Varahamihira. A copper sculpture of a 
standing female figure has been found from Bhita near Allahabad, 
and alse are found a number of household articles. Heating of 
copper referred te by Varahanthira suggests thet the process 
of manufacturing such art: el en Was in most cases casting. 
Nammering after heating was also followed in a few objects. 
Copper coins have not been uentioned by Varahashira. 
Gandragupta II was the first march of the Gupta dynasty to 
have initiated the „ A eoupie of copper seals 
have also been unearthed. The progress in the working of 
other metals such as silver, copper, bronse or beli-metal 
was well developed in our period. 

Varahemihira throws a flood of light on the mining 
of silver, It was generally believed that silver was not 
mined in India. Vcrahamihira's reference to silver mining 
is a sweeping testimony to this regard that silver mines did 
exist in ancient India which is further supplemented by the 
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account of Nies Tsang vho states that *gold, silver, tu-shih 
(bell—-metal), white and crystal lenses are products of the 
country which are very abundant." We further learn from his 
subsequent detailed description that gold and silver vere 
obtained from Bolor (little Abet), Takka, Kuluta, Satadru in 
the Pungab and Sind. " 

5 References Pa sliver 1 voss ls, ladles, veighing 
balmees, and thrones in the works of Varahanihirn do not 
tally with the finds of the archaeologists so fare Silver 
Going, os testified by Hiuan Tsang, were also nedia of 
exchange in the comserce of the country. Pre-Gupts, Gupta, 
Post-thipta silver coins stand testimony to the fact. 

Varahanmihira * not omit te mention jewellery. 
Various gold ornaments adorning the different parts of _ 
dody have been alluded to. For instance we hay 4; 
Masuraka, Manjistha, arnlet (Keyuram), necklace, Nevasa, 
ete. a Mandasor inseription of Kumara Gupta and 
Bandhuvarman refers to women wearing necklace (Hara). The 
Malia eopperplate of Dhayasena II mentions mm hair ornaments 
ef the subduedkings. From the Bhita excavations are ciscovered 
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ermnanents such as one gold ring, one hollow bead, two miniature 
gold beads joined together, a flat wheel of gold with axle and 
spokes and a disc of gold embossed with a human face. 

Gold, silver and precious stones were the chief 
naterials for the omanants. Wearing of ornanents by a 
married woman was considered as auspicious. Vatsyayana 
advises a wife never to appear before her ‘usband vithout some 
omanents on her person. The menfolk were not meh behing 
wome in their fondness for ornanmts as 28 avident from the 
Gupte soins, savlipture and paintings. Ths metal-vorkers 
in general 4.6. =~ ani the wore dasionated as ‘saming their 
livelihood by fire. Heating the metal was tho important 
procsss for easting ete. ‘we have certain references regarding 
the various processes adopted by = gol dam en uch * 
in she fire for its mn . whetting at touchstene 
and hamering for testing its purity. 

Indians seend to be in 10 with gold and gold 
omanents. Abundance of gold was always cherished. It was 
believed te be the best zethod of hoarding for the lean days. 

migh the modern economists decry such savings by the 
people im present times, Indians have not changed moh from 
the past in their habits regarding gold despite the fact that 
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fing tendencies are wunremunerative and antienational. This 
has become an inherent factor in Indian psychology. Bat during 
the time of our study when the banking and investment facilities 
were so few and unsafe, the aforesaid criticiam ean hardly be 
apprepriate, 1 | 2 

We have references to the increase and gain of gold 
‘a8 well as to the loss and cheapness of gold. The gold-suith 
is by far the most popular among craftenm in the society 
partioularly women. ‘They fashioned for them the latest designs 
in omanents. * une of the cold was alse extended to in 
fashioning erowms, idols, — ladles, thrones, wei ching 
balanees and in covering * 

The manufacturing of glass was widely undertake 
during the period which was mostly used as an article of toilet. 
It is 0 to ascertain whether it was used as a worror. 
Kalidasa refers to a Mrror made of gold. It is generally 
held that highly polished metal plates of various designs 
were used as mirrors. The ivory industry was very 
important in as mich as it satisfied the growing needs of rich 
society of Gupta times in addition to a constant demand from 
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foreign countries. India's ivory wane date back to an 
eavlicr times end they reuained large enough to rival Agrica 

in intematioual markets. But the growing popularity of the 
ivory articles among the rich people of the Guptan society 
rendered the indigenous resources insufficient and to cope 

with the demand of ruck articles for home consumption and export 
ivory-tusk also used to be imported from foreign countries 

aike Ethiopia where the elephants were said to be nuncrous and 
having lazges tusks than those of the Indian elepliatits. 

The sourdve of ivesy is the tusk of an elephant. 
Elephants played au important part in aneiaat Indien soelety 
zn Li tary as wl ae euoneme set up. Rlephaat corps was 
an essential in tudian Fra- iti mal four-fold uray. They 
served as conveyance for the king and in figcal mactera, a 
great soumodity nS rade and comurcee . 

ivory articicas in general aud ivory pegs in partlevlar 
have been mentioned by Varahanilira. Xalidasa also refers 
to seats made oF 4vory. maar” ered of elephants was ceternined 
by the amount of ivory they had. The various types of 
fusnitaive was ornamented by laying in on of ivory. It was 
highly * for desorating a bedstead made out of the 
auspicious Wed. Portions of the tusk particulazly mentioned 
to be auspicious were utilised for iniaying purposes. Four 
ivory seals Lave been found from ta belonging to about 
. Pompe 
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fourth and fifth centuries A. D. 

Leather Was — for making various 8 8 
centainers and shoes. The tanners are also mentioned. 
Leather was possibly the monopoly of the State during the 
Gupte — The use of skins in sacred functions and also 
dy asceties and others was prevalent in our age. We have 
skins of tigers, lions, oxen and wild oxen as mentioned, by 
the astronomer. They are still used in India for sinilar 
purposes» 

Galt is another cormsedity enam d largely in daily 
lifee There are n 0 to Balt whieh is denoted 
by the terms viz., Lavaena, Kaara and Gaindhava. Whether 
is was manufactured from saline water or rivers, lakes and 
seas oF obtained from rocks, cannot be confirmed. There is, 
however, a reference to the produ & en of saline water from 
underground from which it can be anticipated that it might have 
been obtained from water. Saindhava denoting salt may 
indirectly be asscciated with the rocksalt available in the 
salt ranges across the Indus in Kohat in Pakisten. The 
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1 
Amarakoas refers to these two types of salt also. The salt ‘ 
industry has also been mentioned in the reeords of the Vakatakas. 


TEXTILES: ‘the textile industry seems to be well developed 
during the period. We have a number of references to the 
different varieties of cloths. Karpasika (cotton) was the 
chief textile fibre used in the manufacture of summer * 
Its history can casily be pushed beak te the Harappa Civilisation. 
But surprisingly enough the early Vadic literature does not make 
any mention of the cotton or its garnets. The first ever 
refermos to a garment made of cotton occurs in the Srautesutras 
of Asvalayana and a ae hough the Greek writers fron 
0 onwards speak of this textile product as peculier to 
Indlas 


8 made of linseed plant whieh is aca 
to the Chinese una (or Bchouema), the nam for grass cloth, 
was another textile A Profusely mentioned in the ancient 
literature is the Dukula variety of cloth namfactured fron 
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pp. 180 ff. cf Watt, 
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the fibres of the tree of the same name. In the 8 
Ksauma and Dukula are identified with each other, the Dulmla 
being the figest variety of linen cloth of which Ksauma was 
an ordinary variety. 

Silk industry was very popular in ancient India. The 
Amarakosa is very explicit on the technicalities of the 
details of silk industry. Bilk fabrics were generally wom 
at the time of marriage, tut they were in common use by the 
uppen. strata of society. Cinunasul 
to silk which apparently associates id with the Chinese, 
whence it mist have come into India. 4 3 

va * fabrics of silk such as Kauseya, Patrorna, 
Ansuka, and Patta were produced from the cocoons of silkworss 
in the age of Varshauihira, Netra being another such fabric 
mentioned by Utpala. 9 

Warm garments made of wella yarns (Aurnika), derived 
from the hair of sheep (Avika) and goat (Kutupa) vere used 
as winter clothing. Among the wollen articles wollen 
3 seen to be vey popular and the most sought after 
thing te which special references are made time and again in 
the works of Varahanihira. 


uke is another name given 
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Dyeing of clothes was in vogue during the age as is 
avident trom the references wade to clothes eoloured in 
oo ne sud red,. Mut the people gmerally appeared in 
vhite which was considered auspicious. 


IIRL: me jewel industry 1. ., Ratna Perikra wis 

 equallg efficient during eur tine and was one of the mort 

. items for internal as vell se fore ge Frede. 

Kautilya and Vatsyayana are alse very grorhie chent its 

: popularity. Varahanihira mentions twenty-two U fferent 

types of <a whieh are enumerated as diamond, Yajras 

sapphire, Indranilas emerald, Marskatas agsts, Karkatara; 

ruby, Padmaragas samelian (Mood stone), Ridhirakhya or 

Tudhiveksn 5 beryi. 4. 0. „ Cat's eye, Vaiduerns anethrst (gamet) 

Pulaka; Vimealaka (7); Rani; rock erystal ,arhettks: soon 

stone, Sesikantas Saugendhike; opal (Fyaain nm), Gomedakn; 

conch, Saukha; azure stone, Mahanija; topaz, Pus parngs; ‘ 

Brahmamani; Jyotirasas; Sesyakas; pearl, Mukte; corel, Pravalae 
‘ Of these he nae only four kinds of gene viz, 

éLamend, pearl, ruby and 3 in detail, The rWans tive 

T. Ay. 18; 3 IX i. 28. 

2. Imid. IE Ai. . « HC iv p. 103. 

3. Ihad. 12 NA. 19. er * 14.47 xiii. Pat 10,12. TY x. 18. 

4. Thad. ge tT 5 rn MI XV. 33 

5. Arche 25 EI ah. 11. 

Ge Dat 1. Z. 16. Fer details see Hnot, L. Les Lapidaires 

| es. 

7. BS TX. 8. ef Candasvara's mtnapariken 44. 5-7. af 
Watters I, pele 

8. YY vi.3. 

9. E L.. 6-1. 

10. Ibid, 412 4 (Zul) 
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study of the selected gems may be due to 8 popularity they 
commanded during his times. The Amarkosa supplements this 
view in as mich as it also refers to only emerld, ruby, pearl 
and pearleoyster, conch-shell (both of them regarded as mother 
of pearls) and coral, It is however difficult to accept the 
view that . account has cone dom to us in an 
incomplete form, for Utpala never speaks a word about this 
kind of tampering with this part of text. 

Varahamihi ra has des eri bed varied types of necklaces 
such as the Inducchanda 3 1008 strings of pearls and 
four cubits long; Vijayacchanda, with 504 strings, _ cubits 
long} . 81 strings, two * long; Hara 108 
strings; Ardhahara, 64 strénds; Rasmikalapa, 54 „ 

Cuccha, 32 chan gs, Ardhaguccha, 20 * Menavaka, 16 5 
strings; 848 12 strands; Mandara, 8 1 Haraphal aka 
8 strings} Naksatramila, 27 strings; Manisopanaka, one strings 
Catukara , one string with a Taralaka gem in the centre; Exkavali, 
single strand and one cubit long, The length of these necklaces 


le 411.2 p. 2213 23 p. 683 93 192203 1124153 p. 201% 
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4. Ia d. of of. Artha p. 76. 

8. Ibid. 32 ef 1 14.6. 108, 
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9. Ibid. 33 cf Iba d., Amara 11.6. 108. 
10. Ibid. ef. Ibid, 
11. Ida d. ef Tbid. 
12. Ibid, cf Dad. 

Ibid, 
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14. Ibid. Ma8SI no. 73 p. 5 7 
18. Ibid. cf Amara 11.6. 108, ASTAR 1924-253 pA pl. Ä1. 2. 
18. ibid. 36 ef Artha 11 
17. Ihid. 
18. Thid. 360 of Amara 11. 6. 106. MAS no. 78 pp. 57-883 HC, 
4 Cultural Study, p. 198; Yaadani, Ajanta pls, v, x. 
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Was gmmerally two cubits and of those having one string, one 


ne Various kinds of cosmetics seen to have been 
wnufactured on a commercial scale during the age. It was 

a specialised class of artisans ogaged in the manufacture 1 
of and trade in u their profession (Gandhayukti jna, 
Gandhayuktivid, and Kacechika). The chemical processes 
Te in 2 nn. of ver, like the dedoetion, 
rae, mixing, fumigation, sprinkling and combination te., 
as outlined by Varahanihira, further provide ample testimony 
as to the existence of an organised and well-knit trade run 

on scientific line. 

We have detailed n to the aie \ one of 
* kinds of seented haiv-olls, mouth perfumes, bath 
ee... ami taleum powder. On the manufacturing these 
perfumes, Varahamihira is more exhaustive, We find a 
munber of formlse for the preparation of compound perfumes, 
eut of which as many as 84 different scents could be extracted 
ty various combinations and permtations. 


aKnb 


1 

The manufacturing of various kinds of inemse, 
which must have been used on the religious ceremonies was 
alse uni ertakene 


TIONS Other oecupations mentioned 8 06 
Saundikas sellers E liquor; Madhvika-Vikraya, Basa-Vikveyat | 
fishermen, Matsyabendhas fewer 8 berg,. Vyadha, 
Pasikas Sakunin, Sakunika, Seukarikay slaughterers, wnt 
Saunika; makers a ats Thanuskara3 W Yanakara 
and bridges, ee mechanics, Yentravids 1 
Langale-Jivin, on Krsikara, Krsikrd, Krsirata, 
-u, Kral lat dealers * flowers, fruits and — 
Kusume-Phala-Malea-Varta, Matlika, artisans, 2 Silpin, 
Eala-¥idyas; catchers of elephants, Dvipa-Graha; carpenter, 
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. 3 oll-mililer, tatishaspotter, Guatakara, u 
Cakorakaras executioners, ale. Vadharates Bandharatas 
8 22. 1 * » Navika, une, 
Naukarnadhara, ee. soldiers; labourers, a. 

physicians, Vaidya, Ayusyaina, Mhisaj} proclaimers, 
Ghausikes Surgeons dea bell-ringors, Ghantika, 

sellers of water, v1, Vary-Upajivins diviners» 
Tksanika; and carters, Sakatika. 


Vardhakin, 111. Ef. 
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IATA AN The industrial art played a significant 
role in raising the standard of living of the people of the 
age. There were many articles of furniture and personal 
decoration which were used by all sections of the society. 
Varahamihira refers to umbrellas, clubs, goads, sticks, 
canopies, spears, banners, fly-vwhisks and clubs. The handles 
of these articles were coloured so as to denote the caste of 
the bearer, The Indra-dhvaja was another item made by skilled 


än Hit tingsof articles of furniture within the houses 
were considered necessary for decoration purposes during the 
age. The rooms were strewm with flowers of the season and 
the walls were painted in various colours. The rafters and 
roofbeams were carved with strange figures, In the same ey 
the windows and doors were alse painted in different colours. 
The main hall and the other allied rooms were provided with 
seats and — articles i aati Furniture, technically 
know: as Sayanasana or Sayyasana, was corresponding to a 
. literally meaning bed-stead and seat. Hence Bayya 
or Sayana furniture vas meant fox lying and Asana for sitting. 
We have also references to Khatva (cot); Paryanka Comach) 5 
Pitha (seat or stool}s Upadhana (pillow § Bhadrasana * 
Bhadrapitha (throne) and Sayanacchadana or Sayanastoranae 
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Wood was the main material for construction of 
various kinds of furniture. Varahamihira refers to the trees 
nuch as Asana, Spandana, Candana (Sandal-tree), Haridra, 
Deodara, Tinduka, Sala, Kasmari, Anjana, Padmaka, Sake and 
Simsapa, approved for the censtruction of various crtiales 
of furniture. These articles made of two or more kinds of 
timber were, no doubt, alloved but these made of single type 
were held as blessed. 


The 3 that are throm dow by 
thamdev-bolte, water, wind and elephants; those in which bees 
and birds have taken up thelr abodes those growing in sacred 
spots, wurial grounds, or roads; those that are withered at 
the top and those that are outwined with creepers; se alse are 
thorny trees; those groving at the confluence of great rivers, 
or near teaples and those that have fallen dom in a westerly 
and southerly direction vere n. as inauspicious and 
hence vere branded as ‘forbidden trees“ for the rd. 

The astronomer enumerates bad or good effects of 
the furnishings as according to the kinds of trees out of 
which they are made; the articles made out of ‘forbidden trees’ 
thus heaving the bed effects and those from the ‘auspicious 
trees producing favourable effects, 


2. Dad. Iz. 28, 5, * Md. 90-91, 
3. Ibid. 34. 


4. Id, ixxiv.5. 
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Bayyai The measurements of couches meant for the king, 
prince, minister, commander-in-chief and royal priests are 
mentioned to be 100,90,84 and 72 digists respectively, the 
width being 7/l6th of the total length and the height of the 
legs inoluding the . and top being equal to a third of 
the length of the couch. It should be fashioned in Pradaksinagra 
order from left to right and not in Apasavyagra order which was 
supposed to cause fear from ghosts. Special care en 
to avoid discrepancies, if any, in the supports as well, which 
were divided into three parts = the upper part was called 
Kumbay the middle one Janghas and the bottom part Kimri 1. 6. 
hoof. The upper part i.e., Kumba designed possibly like a 
pitcher was referred to as Amalaka in the Buddhist literature 
and is one in some sculptures from Amaravati and Nagar- 
. A big hollow or discoloured knot in these parts 
or occuring at a third of the length of the side-beams and 
cross-beams was considered inauspicious. To enhance the 
beauty of the couch, it was further decorated with various 
designs of ivory inlaid in wod. 
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3. Ibid. 27. ef n. 
4. Ibid. e 

5. Ibid. 


6. Sivarama Murti, Amaravati Rr in the Madras Gdovermet 

Museum, pe 136 pl. xii a 11 Naik, A. V., Studies in 
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Bhadrasanat It was a royal seat fashioned from gold, 
silver, copper or milky tree, between H and 1¢ cubits in 
height, as may be appropriate for a Mandalika, enter. 
and Semasta~-Ra jyarthin: It was alse called Bhadrapitha. 
In corencnious eam aa 4.6% Pusya-Snana, Vijayasnana, 
Naksatra-Vijaya-fnana, the king sat on a Bhadrasana placed 
over the skins of certain nals. It appears from the 
Ramayana that it was considered an ensign of royalty and 
carried by the attendant in front of the king. 


Pazvankas Fre the manner of its mention, a Paryenka 
Seems to denote a seat. Paryankas were usually made of timber 
of a single tree. The costly Paryanka ueant for royal use 
was fabricated entirely from Bengal wood, covered vith gold 
and decked with variegated jewels. Accomiing to the Nanatsara, 
Paryanka is of nine varieties on accom? of ite width ranging 
from 21 to 37 digits, with successive increase of 2 digits each» 


Pithat Pitha or pitnete is probably cerrupted from pi-sad te 
sit v henog means a stcol, seat, chair, throne ,pedestal or 
altar. 

Other articles of furniture referred to by other 
contemporsry writers are Vetrasana (cane-chair) „ Mandat bench) 
and Talpae Hiuea Tsang gives a vary graphi¢ description 
of the various articles of furmi ture used during his time which 
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ceincidentally are corresponding te the account of 
Varahamihira. Wivan Tsang remarks: “for seats all use 
corded benches. ‘The royal families, the officials, and 
gentry adorn their benches in different ways, but all 

have the same style (or form) of seat. he sovereign's | 
dais is exceedingly wide and hich, and it is dotted with 
SMall peavle. What is called the “Lion's seat" (4. 6. the 
actual throne) is covered with fine cloth, and is mounted by 
a jewelied foot-stooh. The ordinary officials according te 
their faney carve the frams of their seats in different ways, 
and adorn them with precious substances.“ 


Royal erows. Varaheuihire describes five Kinds 
of crownse The crown of a king had an expansion of eight 
digits in the middle; that of the Quem, of seven digits; 
that of the Tuvaraja, of six; that of the comaander of the 
amay, of four, and that of the yal protege, of two digits. 
l these crowns are mude of pure gold aad have a length . 


double zhei r respective expansion, while the expansion on 

the sides is halt that of the middle, The mamber of crests 
of a royal Grom are fives that of the Yuvaraja and the queen, 
threes; that of the comander, only ones and that of the royal 
protege is without any crest. 


1. irt — P. 147-48, 
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Setra Unbrelia, To wrd off the heat of the sun during 
the months of the summer and cold during the winter, Umbrellas 
of various kinds and varieties were used. Pat the umbrella of 
the king was regarded as an ensign of royalty. It also 
indicated the position Mf the individual in the body poli tie 
of the state. The King's parasol was of white colour made d 
the feathers of swans, cocks, peacocks mf oF cranes and 
covered ali-round with a fresh, white silke cloth and adomed 
with pearls and had garlands of pearla suspended all-round from 
its edges. Its handle was made of erystal and rod that of 
e single six eh ta in length, covered with pure gold 
with seven or nine joints, the extent oF diareter being 3 
cubits end was welleknit all over and adcrned with gens. 

The rod of the umbrella of a Yavare ja, een, 
Commandant of the army and a . in 
height and ad cubits in extent or diameter, 


The unb-rella of other officers of the State was 
made of the peacock feathers having weeaths of gens hanging 
allerounds its top being adorned with cold fillets as a token 
of voyal favour. The umbrellas ware generally held by the 

a ends who were W in art as dwarfs. The 
Umbrellas of ordinary persons were of square form wich were 
mostly used for protection against cold and heat and these 
of Srohmonas elpoular and had a eylindrical rod. Umbrellas 
F ts Ak- 1124.63; Av. 271 lx M11. 1 1. 0. 
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1 
were also used in religious cerqonie. 


2 
Camara! Chowries. The chowries were made from the hair 


of the tail of the Camara deer found in the caves of the 
Himalayas having yellow, black and white colours. The handle 
of the chowrie mist measure one cubit or one and a half, or 
even a smaller abit (with the first closed). The handles 
were constructed from the auspicious wood and decked with 

gold or silver. The handle of the chewrle for the king was 
set 1 all kinds of gems also which was regarded as an enblen 
of royalty. The colours of the handles of the chowries of 
Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, must be yellow, 
yellowish-red, honey colour and dark respectively. The chowries 
which had gloss, tendemess, density of hair, brightness, 

it ness and being connected with a slender bone, were 
recommended, un even mumber of joints in the handle was 
„ to be disastrous to the omer, while an odd one vas 
favoured. The chowries were included in the tariff list also. 


Ama! Different types of swords were shaped like a cow's 
tongue, blue-lily petal, bamboo-leaf and Karavira leafy as 
well as those having a pointed and round tip, The length of 
the swords vary from fifty digits to twenty-five digits - the 
former being the best type and the latter, the snaliest, 

The sword whic was sharp, appealing to the eye 
and the mind, without breaches, not too short, smooth at the top, 


1. BS xliiie? 871 NN. 3114,11. 733 Ax. 21 1 Rur. 21. 
Thid, 514; 
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4. Ibid. 1 
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and with resonanes sound, — oudiaiinti nl 
Different methods were available during the period to 
sharpen the Made of a sword, for specific purposes. ' 
Yor instanees for cutting the trunks of elephants, a drink 
made cut of fish-bile, deermilk, mare-milk, and goat-milk, 
mixed with toddy of palm trees, was prepared for the bathing 
of the sword to make it fit and strong for the purpose, for 
its use against the stones and rocks ~- the sword duly rubbed 
with gingelly ofl and smeared with an wguent prepared with 
the milky juice of Arka plant, the cleaned power of goat's 
hern and the exereta of doves and mice, was given the above 
mentioned drink to make the whetted unbreakable, and against 
Aron and other hard materials, a solution out of burnt powder 
of plaintains mixed with buttermilk was prepared and after 
having given a bath of solution, it was sharpeed properly. 
Such a sword does not become blunt when used against iron or 
hard rocks, me tempering of steel in a namer is worthy 
of advanced metallurgy, a process te wiich the mediaeval 
world owed its Damascus swords, It was this applied chenistry 
much more than handicraft skill which gave India her premier 
. in the middle ages and earlier in exports and 
namfactures. 
victory-banner and held in a very venerable place in the minds 


1. BS Le 24.36, | | 
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ef the citizens of a country WMch can be compared ta the 
national flag, This flagstaff was made with progision and 
accuracy by skilled craftsmen. The divine origin of this 
flagstaff has been traced by the astronomer. 


The banner was made of wod that was held auspieious. 
The approved trees, the wood of whieh could be used for 
this purpose are that of Arjuna, Ajakarna, Priyaka, hava 
and Udumiurae The ‘forbidden’ trees as already discussed 
weve not used for making the banner. 


Varahamihira gives a very lengthy description 
of the chopping of the tree for making the standard, ite 
decoration, raising and the retreat, with due observance 
of special rituals and ceremonies comected there-vi thy 


TAI. 1 10. 
2. Md. 18. 
3. Ibid. 20-68. 


Commercial activities backed up by the industrial 
produets and handicrafts played en importent role 1a 
the lives of the people of tows and dllages alike . 

Roads were a prerequisite te the development of trade and 
commerce, Road-building activities connecting different 
parts of India had been completed in the se-called Buddhist 
India Md resulted in the network of rads in Uttarapatha 
ani Dakeinapatha. The Mauyyans took these roads further to 
the borders of India joining them with the trading posts 

on the intemational routes plying through Central Asia and 
Middle-east terminating on the Iuropean soil. South India 
epened new horizons through her ports and esta lished naval 
commnications on one hand with the countries of the Persian 
Gulf and Rast W 
eon ue terminating on the Chinese coast. 

The intemal and extemal trade and commerce reached 
optimm under the Guptas. Through her favourable geographical 
position, India became a eynosure of international commerce. 
“Zhe emperors and kings of India found it greatly in their om 
interest to encourage this intemational trade, since the 
substantial taxes levied on all goods in transit helped te 
swell 7“ treasury's coffers and raise the general standard 
of living. 


1. Gf. Cosmas, xii (MeCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 161-62). 
2. II Pe 70. = | | 
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The highways and other 8 were 

shaded fo from the heat of the sun by trees planted along _— 
edges. The rivers on the routes of these roads were bridged. 
8 however, holds that the Lark er rivers were not bridged, 
but ferry services were available at every important crossing. 
The principal tows and cities like Mathura, Ayodhya, Hastinapura, 
Mithila, Kasi, Tamralipti, Vardhamana, Puri, Varanasi, Nasik, 
Kenei, Taksasila, Puskelavati ete. situated in the different 
parts of India, were connected by roads. The coast line of 
south India was dotted with ports for the purposes of import 

and export of commodities, especially in Maharastra, along the 
west coast, in the Tamil land, on the Malabar coast and in Andhra 
and Bengal. 


Temraliptt was the prineipal port of Bengal which 
carried en an extensive trade with Ceylon on the one side and 
China, Indonesia and Indo-Chinese Peninsula on the other side. 
It was situated in ancient Suhma, the oe activities of 
which are presented in the Dasakumara Carita. 


1. BB xeviiieSy 1411.76; ixxix.d. 

2o Ibid. 4141. 133 1ix.2%. The wood of the trees planted on 
: was not considered oo cious. ef. Rema Ayodhya 

3. Zetukara is the term used for the constructor of the bridges 
(BB xv.18) other references to the bridges are: BS xvi.173 
xix.18; xxviii.6&. 

4. WII p. 224, Construction of bridges on the high roads by 
children referred to by Verahamihire (BS xxviii.5) suggests 
perp _ the civil engineering was quite popular and hence 

date. 
5. Cf. Ragiu's voyages und the "Cloud's" route testify the 
prevalence of such routes. Meghadutas Raghu,ve4l ff. See 
| alae da pe we! WEI pp. 228-24. 
6. BS Av. 7. Leese 153 ‘ps ib 
7. pp. 155 tr. ef N&P 1 pp. ; 215 ff. 
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— was Supplied by the well organised merchant 
CaraVanse distin was the term denoting a caravan. ‘The 
constitution of such an organisation, as revealed by Varahanihira 
was based on the pseudoedemocratic conception. The menbers 
of 0 were the merchant-caravans * the 
* member as their leader (Sarthavaha or Sartha-~ 
pradhana) before the beginning of the expedition. The elected 
leader must be of high birth, good learning and who had had 
wide experience of this kind of expedition. The caravan leader 
was an important figure in the Varahamihira's times as revealed 
by the contemporary inscriptions. He was the member of 
Adhikarana (district local body). A caravonenerchant naned 
Dodda is mentioned in a seal recovered from Basarhe 

The routes of the caravans were not without dengers 
especially wnich plied through the forests and the wooded 
country where organised bands of brigands held up the caravans 
and looted their belongings which nn, cased a utter 
ruin and loss of wealth to caravan traders. They did pai 
even spare the Chinese innocemt monks Hiuan Tsang and I-Tsing. 


xxxvi.li, 
3. Ibid. 1b. 131 lxuxxvii.i4. cf EE xv. pp 150,128, 198,142; 
XX De ous Act v. 
surat li. 


& 


6. EI 15 ean 1 

7. AB pe 10 101 ple xii. 

8. B 4 21 4 The Jatakas are full of such stories of 
benditry. See WEI pe 226. 

9. Sarkar, 8.C., Some Aspects of the Earliest Social History of 
India 12 18 fr. ef. Artha 1.213 11.4. See also Ram Ayodhya 
ixxxeS ff. Yor representations of such people see MASI no.55 
ple xix. “and Yasdanis Ajanta i. pl. rr. 
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The miseries and misfortunes of such a looted caravan * 
gi un pathetically by Kalidasa in the Malavikagninitran. 
The Harsa Carita gives a detailed account of the life of a 
chief of robbers living in the Vindhya Mountains. Pan 
literature refers to the professional r guards who 
looked after the safe conduct of mar joumeay. The king 
alse guaranteed r Safety through his territories by 
safe~guarding — 

Erecthin wes another inportrnt figrre ir. comerelal 
dealings. He was not merely a money lender or borker but 
usually a merchant as well,  Priring the Gurte timcs . was 
the menber of the local advisory covnell of the eg tri et. 
Some seals reeovered fen Basarh mention Gres than along with 
Sarthavaha and Rulika constituted a nigens (corporation). 


Yoreign trade was carried on dy sea and 
land. Sunerous references in the texts of Verauanthiza 
mention people living in foreign countries. Likewise, we 
have many references to the prosperity and adversity of 
seaborne trade, watem-seutes, Ships, sailers and seafaring 
vessels and merehants. South India as the homo of the 


5. Bf x. 10 57 971-15 1M. 34. It is the sume as Seth 
in modem es in north India and and cht ti or Setti in 
South India. HBr details see Fiser, Pad pd. the Problem of 

Setth? in Buidhist Jatakase Archivo Orientaini 21. 1954 
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cane has been aptly referred to by Varahamihira. Being 
open to sea the Peninsular India took to seafaring trade 
from the time immemorial. It was regularly trading with 
the South Asian countries on the one hand and the west on 
the other hand. | 
fhe accounts of Pliny, the Eurythrean sea, and 

other Greek writers of the early Christian era testify the 
briskness of the trade being carried on from the vel 
established ports of both eastern and western coasts, Trading 
during Varahamihira’s times did not decrease in any way. The 
accounts of Cosmas, Fa-Hien, ‘iuan Tsang and I-Tsing along 
with the archaeological finds of the Greek coins and other 
material confirm the view that Indian trade was going on with 
the same pace both by sea and land routes. The briskness of 
trade on the * ports can be well testified by the statement 
of Varahanihira that the seashore was over-crowled with ships 
(naturally from foreign countries) that have arrived safely 
laden with costly things. | 

India was famous for the quglity of its precious 
stones and pearls. Though large-scale pearl-fisheries existed 
in . pearls were imported into this country from Ceylon 
and Persia. The Ceylonese pearls were multishaped, glossy, 
swanewhite and large. Indian trade relations were 
intimate with Ceylon during our period which can be traced 


1. BS xivelde | | . 
Ze * 11111. 12, cf Shastri, K. A. N., Foreign Notices, p89. 


| ele 
4. Ibid. 
S. Ibid. 3. 7 | 
Ceylon Coins and Gurrency, p. 181 Mahavamsa 0. We 
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back to a very early en, 3 refers alse to the pure 
and brilliant collection of pearls from the sea of Ceylon. 
Aceording te Cosmas „ Ceylon imported from India, silk, 

aloes, cloves and sandalwood from the Male (Malabar); 

copper, sesame and cloth from Caliana (Kalyan, near Bombay) ; 
mask, eas tor eil, spikenard, from Sindim and other imports 
ineluded elephants and horses, Likevise, Ceylonese goods 
were r by India, out of which pearls were an important 
item, Cloth was also imported to India, 

The Persian pearls * by India were brilliant, 
clear, heavy and very Valuable. Precopius mentions Indian 
trade relations with Dales, a district in Persarmenia. 
and further informs us that the monopoly of the slik trade 
with West was in the hands ne who used to silk 
from their Indian neighbours. 

India's trade relations with China were also on the 
increase. Both sea and land routes were used, Regular 
— between Indian and Chinese seaports was in 
PFOE Tess o Merchent ships plied between these countries “are 
carrying not only comnepeial commodities tut missionaries alse. 
Many Indian Buddhist missionaries went from India to Chine 
during our period. A greater number of Chinese pligrims and 


le Mahavansa et Valahansa Jataka vol, 14 no. 186, 
2. Legge pe 101. a ; 
3. Xe Pre 363-67, 3871-72. 

4. RT i. 294-873 ASIAR 1908-06 p. 1443 cf Schoff p. 47. 
5. BS I.. 

G6. Procopius 11. v. 10 n 4.21). 

7. Tekd, Le K. 8-12 (l. 4, p. Z , 

8. Legge p 101. 

9. Nr deka118 see India and China. 
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Buddhist scholars also visited India to pay their homage to 
the Buddhist shrines and other sacred places. 

India’s eommescial activities in South East Asia 
entered a new chapter. We learn from the inscriptions and 
archaeological finds supplemented by the Chinese accounts 
that almost all the countries of the Indo~Chinese Peninsula 
had been Indi amsed and there was a flourishing trade and 
comerce between India and these countries during the tine 
of Jarahamhi ra. 

The comercial relations with the Ronan ere were 
no less important during our period. The discovery of 
Byzantine coins of the 4th, Sth and 6th centuries A.D. in 
Southem, Western and stern parts of India testify she 
contimmance of trade relations between the two countries. 

In his Law Digest, Justinian includes a number of Indian 
produets in his long list of imported merchandise in connection 
with his regulations on eus ten duties. Indian embassies to 
Justiz nian Court in A.D. 880 and A.D. 562 further confi ms 

this view. The chief imports of the Romans from India were 
the spices and silk. 

Bthieple and Arabia were alse in regular nari tine 
relations with India eceording to es Ivory) emeralds L and 
vers exported to India from Ethicpia, Prem Barbaria in 


1. Sevell, ag 190%) 2p 89 1-637, 

2e Conpuy * C “ea 8. 12 2 ie : Institiones Di cesta ete. 
PP. ee e@ XXI X. @ 

3. Soawar A. p. JI. 7r. : 
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Rthiopia mmy kinds of splices, frankincense, cassia, calamus 
and many other articles ef merchandise were imported into 
the — or the Homerites, to further India and thé 
Persia. 


And 3 (Yanayu) supplied the horses to the Indian 
markets. Kalidasa mentions an excellent breed of the 
1 steeds in use in India. Kamboja also supplied 
horses. 


The effect of the foreign trade wes ner 
Indian esouomy, Wich resulted in an unprecedented rise in 
indian wealth. India played an important part in the cultural 
life of the people of South Kast Asia. The religious life 
of the Chinese was moulded to u greater extent by Buddhisa, 
which enjoyed a respectable place in the Tang dynasty. The 
Central 484 countries played no less an important role 
in transmitting Indian culture abroad. | 


1. GConmas 14. pe Si. 


2. Dey p. 223 Cunningham places Vanayu somewhere in the 
4 of India ( CaGI p. 97). | | 


3. Raghu Ve 73. ef Artha bk 41. che 30. 
4. Racha iv. 60-70. 


fhree kinds of labour ~ slave, hired and forced - 
obtained since the ancient times. These institutions of 
labour? have played a significant rele in the eeonomic and 
social life of all the ancient nations, India being ne 
exeption to it. Siidlar classification of lahour finds 
mention by Vurahesihira. Hs vefers to — the male and 
the female glaves imove as Danses and Dests, in clear 
temas. Mt peculiarly enough, the early claseicel writers 
maintain that the Indians 4id not — aliens as slaves, 
much Lesa a combtrymen of thei? oa. 

Literary and other evidences, however, clearly 
disclese the existance of slavery in India since the time 
cf the Reveda. We find that in the Vece age the prisoners 
of ver were often redused to slavery; a person could be the 
alove of another man voluntarily: the slaves ine lude both 
males and females; am the slaver vere the chattels of masters 
* could dispose thas off . g., by gift ete. according to 
will. Asnka made two importent announcements, in 9 edicts, 
regarding the right treatment of the slaves and servants. 

The problem of the slaves hes been so exhaustively 
treated hy Kautilya, Manu, end the Smrtis written before, during 
‘Le BS T. 21; 1.9; IA rf. 13,393 BY Mv. 3., 
2e Ned Moz pe 713 Ghosial, The Beg luninge of Indian 

Historiography and other Essays, Galentta, 1944 . 86. 


3. SLI Pe 100. 
4, 2 173 PF wit, 
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or after the Gupta period as to prove the gravity of the 
situation arising out of the praetice of slavery. The 
comperative study of these accomts, however, shows that 
their lot differed in different period. 

According to Kautily as the rights of the slaves vere 
guarded, they were allowed to inkerit property and could buy 
their om freedom under certain eireumstances. Whereas the 
conditions of the alaves deteriorated in the por t-Kaurye 
peried when they could not om property at 411. 

During the times under review, the lot of the slaves 
V and they were allowed to ow und inherit 
proporty. Yajnavaikya not only observes the rane way but 
algo refers to the extension of slave law to include the 
Ksatriyas and the Vaisyas for the first tine in the Indian 
society, whieh brought about a revolution in the social set- 
ups References to slavery are also fomd in the Mrechakatika, 
a drama of the Gupta age, which partly ena and partly 
supplement the data given in the legal r Wg heve also 
references to it in the works of E , and Bana Mud is 
again confirmed by the epigraphs of the age. This should 
suifice at suggest that the existence of slavery during the 
period under review eannot be denied. 


2. Manu i 416. 


1. BF ix.2i. 
TFA d. 1881 ef Menu (N11. 412) Fautilya (pp. 181-82) 
and Man (v. 180) are against t s inqmetien. 
5. Cf. CA „ 5896 
6. vors ff. 
7. HC pre 206-7. 
8. II iii. Pe 35. 
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For the nat ter of the views expressed by classical 
writers it can well be suggested from the above account that 
the slaves were not having a miserable existence in India as 
in many other lands during the anelent period. They were 
patronised by the people, the nobility and the royalty in a 
aneient dia. There were no restrictions on their novenents. 
Xt might be because cf the treatment meted out to the slaves 
that the curly classical writers could not distinguish them 
From the ordinazy pszopie. 

Verune mh ru has sede a cumber of ee to the 
‘hired labour? which include the domestic nervants, vhose 
number scem to have been very * Mere are ulso refer mess 
te perioms — nunercus servants; * — 
. Preaya); „ and 3 EO elephant 
dri vers; 0 messengers; diggers cf vellri carriers 
of aici ki hited labourers are alse called rersons working 
for other, wie eam weir a by servile work or craft. 

Frau forced isbour (Visti) wes alse prevalent during 
the tines of Varaletihive which can Further be testi fled by 
a number of contemporary pig raphe. 

T. Legge pe. 

2. 36 8 a" r 5, 

Se Tad. 8j 27 *. S. 

4. W Lele 

Se BS v. 09; imtx.36; (41.63 BY uvi.6; xviti.l2. 

G. Ibid. Vi. 133 11. 26 xVi1i.263 BY Mx. 1. 

7. Ibid. v. ony XVI. , 18; v. 86; 24.6; I i. 301 eiv. 81. 
8. abi Ae 33 Lx. 88. 

8. ibid. 2x. 283 W. 11, 193 NVA „26. 


10. Lhid, *. 20 XY. 2. 
XX. n * 3 4K 7.33 „ ae ene IX Vi. 8. 


4. Thads e 
2 * Be “ore ad 33, 
16. K viii. p. 28. 


The orgattisation of trade md industry in guilds, 
Sreni, has been an important aspect of ancient Indian 
economic life sines very early times whieh continued te 
rum on the same lines as before in the time of Varahanihira 
as well. mere were different kinds of guilds and corporations 
during our perind as revealed by the conterporary inzeeription 
and seals. There were organisations not only of orcducers 
and manual workers like ann, Innen ene stone-cutters etec, 
but that of merchants and bankers e Iso. 


The guilds played an important part in anc! ent 
Indien eeonomle as well as aritural life. They performed 
various duties ineluding thet of a bank and the interest 
of money K people was ri by the guilds on 
Yeiigious endowments and plows acts. 


1. BS * XH v. 10. For ite organisation rae 
BI pe: nes; EX W. pp 1380, 13, 188.59; xx.p.613 
LA pe 3866. 


2% CI iii pp. 0,81 ff H K. p. 59; Mv. 58; 
ASIAR 190834 Pre 101 ff; AM iv. Pe 96. ef Raghu 
M., refers te a (wild of Architeats. 
3. A xxi. pe 801 CII 111. vp. 8840-41, 70 ANI fv. pP. 102,104, 


4. II 133. v. 80. 


Quart III 


GEOGRAPHICAL DATA 


Indian geographical lore expanded in course of 
the historical evolution. We have lot of evidence to 
determine the range of the geographical horizon of the 
Indians in the Gupta period. The geographical outlook 
of this age is telescoped in the works of Varahamihira 
which embody in an ecyclopaedic manner, the vast mass 
of knowledge accumlated in that age. Varahamihira's 
view regarding the ancient Indian geography is different 
from that of the Puranas. It may be noted in passing — 
the history of Indian geographical lore of the Puranas can 
be divided broadly into three periods: Caturdvipa, Saptadvipa 
and Navadvipa or Astadasadvipa. 

The geography of the first and the second periods 
had a continental character betraying a north and central 
Asiatic outlook whereas the geography of the third period 
had a trans-ocemis orientation and is based upon the 
geography of the South East Asia. | 

_ The Puranie conceptions have been reorientated and 
amalgamated into one in the account of Varahauihira,. The 
horizons of his geography of India not only include Central 
ASia but also the regions of South East Asia, The cultural 
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expansion inte Central Asia which started during the Mauryan 
and Kusana periods continued with unabated strength in the 
Gupta times. Buddhissa “ee a definite footing in 

China as well, Sten Konow's investigations in the Tibetan 
literature have shom that Khotan was colonised by Indians 

and ruled by Indian chiefs, Mei (modern Kuca) was 

another flourishing centre of 4 — 
ex-plorations in the Chinese Turkistan and Afghanistan have 
revealed the existence of a large number of flourishing 

cities with rich sanctuaries, That the Indian culture was 
flourishing in the Gupta period in the same degree, is attested 
by the impressions of Fa-Hien and Hiuan Tsang whe visited 
these regions in the fourth and seventh centuries respectively. 
The activities of Indian n in Chine during the 
fourth, fifth and sixth centuries A.D. coupled with their 
simplicity, diseipline and piety, aroused in the Chinese 
people, a great seal for Buddhism, In short, the Indians 

were well aware of their neighbours in the north and the 
northwest. 


From the commencement of the Christian era, Indian 
culture tends te spread towards South East Asia. The sea 
began to dominate Indian thought, as mich as, if not more, 
than the land, The Chinese sources belonging to the early 
centuries of the Christian era confirm the existence of 


1. * a 344 ff, 


2. Ibi 48 Ha ff; India and oentral Asia, pp. 67 ff. 
3, See Stein, A., Ser India and Inner Kost n 


| eart of Asia, 
4. See Tucel. d., Preliminary report on two selentifiec 
editions in ar “and Travels of Tibetan 


—s pt grins in the Swat Vall 
8. For details Bagohi, P. C. , 
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regular intercourse between Indias and South East Asian 
1 which is further testified by archaeological 
8 he Chinese traveller Fa-Hien gives a vivid 
description of the flourishing condition of Indian culture 
in South East Asia. Fa-Hien's impressions are confirmed by 
I-fsing who visited the regions towards the end of the 
seventh century 1.5. | 

This short survey leaves no doubt in our minds 
that the spread of Indian culture in Central Asia as well 
as in South East Asia was brisk and continued with the 
pughout the Gupte times. Hence a more upto 
date and systematic treatment of the geography of India was 


same pace th: 


very necessary, 

The conceptions of the Puranas, nentioned above, 
became out of date and required a revision in the light of 
new perspectives, A more comprehensive scheme was draw, 
emphasising equally on the north west end south east Weltan- 
schaung, by Varahamihira in order to cope with the need of the 
times | ‘ 

PFVarahamhira useslterm ‘Bharatavarsa' to denote / the 


1. Wheatley, P., Golden Khersonese, p e 17,28 ) 
2. Cf. Buddha Prakash, B vole xx-xxi, 1960-61 p. 244, 
Coedes, C., Les etats hindoul ses d Indochine et d 


indonesia, p. 0. Bee also 
1 es, I. O., The Making of Greater India; 
Majumdar, R.C., Hindu du Colonies in the Far East, an 


Guvarnad@ipa, 2 vols. 3 
cCnat ter ii, R., 1 viral Infivonce inCanbodia, 
| ava 
Shastri, L. I 1. , History of Bri „eg South Indian 


fluence in the Fa at; 
Chhabra, B. Ch., on of Aryan Cul ture 

3e Hindu Colonies 

4. BE Mv. 1. 
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in the Mar Mast, Caleutta, 1963, Pe We 
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Tndia. The derivation of the term of Bharatavarsa has been 
differently interpreted by different writers. Bene hold 
that the term was derived from the celebrated Bharata people 
whe played an important role in the political life of indie 
in the Vedic and Epic times. While some of the Puranas 
points out that it was from king Bharata, the son of Rsabha, 
a descendant of Svayanbuva Mam, according to others it 14 
derived from Ham who himself was styled as Bharata. Bharata, 
the younger brother of Rema, the hero of the Ramayana, is 
also associated with the origin of the name Bharatavarsa. Yet 
there was another king of this name, the son of Sakuntala and 
Dusyanta, whe is counted amongst the great Imperial rulers 
of India (Cakravartins), and according to a generally accepted 
view the name is deri ved from this last Bharata. 

Varahamihira divides India into zones as follows: 
d. Purvadisa,’ reer sone’ 
y — —— South stern zone; 


Southern zone} 
Ce Nairtyadisa, South Western sone} 
f. — 


rr bce sone 
F. Tee disa, North Westem zone; 
— 
i. Bsanyadisa, North Easterm zone. 


Northern sone; and 
Varahamihbira’s idea uf the nine divisions as 
already mentioned is different from that of the Puranas. It 
is linked up with his conception of the nine planets governing 


ASAT 


le Rayoeltitoudhari, H. C., SIA p. 77. 
2. — 1111.41 „ H. 2, 18 ff Vayu ch. xxxi13 


an. 
3. Mate Cxiv 83 Brahande Air. 103 cf Patil, D. R., Cultural 
1 —1 1 the Vayu Purana, p. 2623 A 41 1 286. 
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the furtunes of the different regions. For this purpose, 
he has divided the India of his conception into nine 
Musen, each of vhieh has its fortunes determined by the 
position of the planets vis-a-vis the twenty seven lunar 
mansions . | | 

It is very significant to note that the chapter 
under which the geography of India is described, is named, 
Kuymavibhaga, implying thereby that the ‘globe of the earth’ 
is likened to the back of a tortoise’, the central sone 
of which being the India proper, Almost all the Puranas 
betray the knowledge of Kurma interpreting it as a globe. 

‘ mers is a general tendency. vith sone of the 
writers whe hold the view that Varahamihira borrowed the 
chapter on geography almost verbatim from Parasara, who must 
have flourished not later then the first century after Christ. 
The a the Parasara-tantra as quoted by Utpala in his 
commentary on the Brhat Sauhita is similar in plan to that 
of Varahamihira. But to regard the Astronomer's list as 
borrowed verbatim from Parasara will be a hasty conclusion. 
We feel it, therefore, to investigate into the point more 
deeply. 

The lists of Varahanmihira and Parasara agree 
fairly well and they have mich in common, but on closer 


1. In 8. Dvivedi's ed, it is mentioned as Naksatra Rur Be 
2 For 1. l: see Kern Jus 1871 be - m1 3 * 


32 "Be, CAGI p. 1673 
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examination the differences in their texts are se many that 
they cannot be overlooked. The text Of Parasara is very 
ingufficient, for instance in the north eastern division, 
Varahenihira emmerates as many as 35 names including the 
mountaing, rivers, cities, countries and peoples whereas 
Parasara's list contains Only 27 names. A similar position 
obtains in the number of names Of other divisions. The 
Parasara's list is alse defective in as md as the names of 
certain regions are incorrectly given e.g. in the list ef 
the Central sene, we have Umaranya instead of Tharmaranya; 
Lepamatdavyas in place of Mandavyas and Uttamajyotisas instead 
ef Upajyetisas and so on and so forth, 
| Foonthis account it eannet be said with a measure of 

eertainty that he borrowed this chapter verbatin fron 
Parasara, but it cannot also be brushed aside ones fer all that 
Varahamihira compiled this chapter independently. Undoubtedly 
the Parasara~tantra is the only text coming dom tous which 
compiled the geographical lere in the same pattern as Varahanihira 
dees. ‘Thus Varahamihira would not have been left uninflnenced 
by 1%. It may here be conceded that the former must have 
consulted the text of Parasara, his forerunner, to which he gave 
an independent interpretaticn, 

However, there are some diserepaneies in the description 
Of Varahamihira whieh cannet be overlooked, for instance, though 
he places Kaccha and Girinagara both in the Southern division, he 
Loeates Raivataka in the south west, ick actually cannot be 
separated fram each Other for Girinagara and Raivataka are 
contiguous, both lying considerably te the south of Kaccha, 
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Varahamihira des eribes also a few cow 
northern and north western sches, in the north eastern division 
whi ch may be overlooked due to the fact that he placed the 
north eastern region taking the central sone as the centre 
of Indias Rt even them there ere many grave handicaps, for 
instance, Meru is placed in the northern zone whereas Meruka 
is located in the north eastern division. Kasmira, Kira (Kangra), 
Daradas, Kulutas (Kulu), Kuelkas (Kuca) ete. are all placed in 
the north eastern division whereas actually they ought to be 
placed in the north or the north western divisions. | 

Repeti tions of the names in more than one list, 
is another discrepancy which may be pointed out, for instance, 
the Mandavyas are described in the north west as well es in 
the central sone; similarly we have Saulikas in the south east 
and Sulikas in the north west as well; Kulutas in the north 
west as well as north east etc. This may be due to the 
habitation of the same people in different regions or may be 
Many ambiguous terms denoting the peoples and 
countries have giso been inserted by Varahanthira vIx. ; 
one=-fGoted, three eyed; horse-faced; women-faced; hi ghenecked3 
lownecked; fat-necked ete, the exact implication of which 
is very difficult to ascertain, Such fabulous terms seem to 
have been fabricated right from the times of Herodotus, and 
Greek and Latin writers. 


SHAPE: rue shape of India has been outlined differently by 
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Gifferent authorities. In the vnde we have first reference 
to any part of Indie in a foreign literature and the Persepolis 
and Naksh-i-Rustam inseriptions of Darius I are the first 
deteable epigraphical evidence in which the popular term 
Hi(n)du oceuts.e. Herodotus, the first historian of the world 
refers to the geographicalknowledge of India. He gives the 
description of the 20th satrapy of the empire of Darius I which 
he denotes by the term ‘Hida’, | 

Megasthenese vas the first to furnish us an idea 
of the shape of India, according to whom 1 t wes quadrilateral, 
on the authority of which Eratosthees and other writers have 8 - 
described India as a rhomboid, or unequal quadrilateral in shape, 
with the Indus on the west, the mountains on the north and the 
sea cn the east and south, This information, it is further 
stated, was supplied by the Indians to the Alexander's 
informants, which shows that the Indians bad fairly a good 
knowledge of the shape of their country, | 

In the Mahabharata the shape of India is described 
as an equilateral triangle, which was further divided into 
four smaller equal triangles. This shape is very near to 
the general form of the country, 1f we ‘extend the limits of 
India to Ghasni on the north west and fix the other two points 
of the triangle at Cape Comrin, and Sadiya in Ass um. 


Ip 

4. Strate 111.81; 1 1. 11 Medorus, History 1.3. 
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me description of India, however, gn the Puranas 
is rather vague. The general conception of the country was 
"The country that lies north of the ocean and south of the 
6 It is said to be nine thousand leagues in 
extent, which, however, do not help us in drawing the oxaet 
map of Indi a. 

Unlike the contemporary Puranie description the 
Chinese travellers seem to have been influenced by the Vedic 
traditions of five fold di tis 1 which they call ‘Five 
Indies’, Regarding the shape of India Hiuan Tsang compares 
the shape of the country to a half-moon, with the diameter or 
broad side te the north, and the narrow end to the south, 

But in another account India is deseribed as narrow tovards 
the south and broad towards the north, wich, however, vague 
gives an accurate idea of the shape of India, 

In the account of Varahamihira, the shape of India 
is idemtified with a torteise, lying with its face to the 
east. ‘The nine divisions of India refer to the nine different 
parts of its body, ‘the deseription, though vague, but the 
exhaustive list as provided by Varahamihira can enable us to 
fomm an idea about the shape of India and insert the various 

tly, (Map appended), 


1. Vien i K. 11 84.111 Pe 127. ef Mark chs „87-89. 
3. Watters 1. pe 11, me shape is very meh like that of 
Fol. 
4. CAGE pe 12. 


Varahanihi ra furnishes us with as many as 33 ethnic 
names comprising the central division as follow: Bhadras, 
Arinedas, Mandavyas, Salvas, Nipas, Ujjhanas, Sankhyatas, Maras, 
Vatsas, Ghosas, Yaminas, Sarasvatas, Matsyas, Madhyamikas, 
Mathurakas , Upajyotisas, Dharmaranya, Surasenas, Gauragrivas, 
Uddehikas, Pandus, Gudas, Asvatthas, Pancalas, Saketas, Kankas, 
Kurrus, Kalakotis, Kuluras, Pariyatra-naga, Audumbaras, Kapisthah:, 
Gajahvayas. Other vests such as Parasare Samhita reeords 32 
. Markandeya Parana, 305 Matsya * 18; Brahmanda 
Purana, 18; yaya Purana, 17 Brahna ene Vamana Purana, 
i Garuda ., sr mm nad Visnu Puranas, two each; 
and the Natyasastra, eight; in this division. . 

fhe list of Varahanihira conform: te/accounts of / the 
Farasara and the Markandeya Purana except that Parasare has 


Cakradan and Kuruksetra ia his list and does not mention 
8 ' 


atas, Marus, Vatsas and Ghosas; whereas the Markandeya 
Purana ineludes the Sakas, Khasas and Vaidehakas but does not 


1. 58.6 ff; The second account of the Markandeya Purana (57.33 ff) 
enlists 10 ethmic names. 


2% 114.34 ff. 3. 49.44 ff. 

4. 107 ff. 5. 27.41 ff. 
6, 13.36 ff. 7. 1.55.10 ff. 
8. 1.47.41 ff. 9. 11. 3. 16 ff. 


10. JA8B 1909 p. 280. 11. 58.6 ff. 
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have the Yammas, Pandus end also Parasara’s Cakradan and 
Kuruksetra, Certain names are incorrectly give in the 
ample, Umaranya, instead of 
Dharngrenyas Lepa-Mandavyaj Mandavyas L Uttemajyotisasjand 
Upajyotisas. 7 | 

The Braheanda and the Vayu Puranas, however, enlist 
a di ffermt set of names such as the Bodhas, Satapathesvaras, 
Kisastas or Kisasnas, Kulyas, Kuntalas, Kasis, Kosalas, Arthapas, 
Tailengas, Magadhes and Vrikas, from that of the Brhat Sanhita. 
Similar account is found along with some other ethnie groups 
eueh as Vahyas, Sahapatacceras, Kiratas, Avantas, Kalingas, Mukas, 
and Andhakas in the Mateya Purana as well, The second account 
of the Markandeya Purana enlists ten die groups and includes 
Hames such as Agvakutas, Atharvas, A¥Ykalingas and Malakas other 
than those mentioned by Varahamihira, The accounts of the Garuda, 
Kurna and Visnu Puranas are extremely meagre and are hardly of 
any importance and that of the Natyaesastra is defective, Three 
out of the seven names enlisted in the Garuda, the Sapataccaras, 
Kuntyayas and Yaucheyss and four out of eight names included in 
the Natyasantra Vise, Kress, Vahlikas, Sakales, Madras and 
Kausnaras do not fina mention in the list of Varahamihira, These 
names belong to ether regions as will be seen in relevant sections 
of this Chapter and cannot, for obvious reasons, be included in 
the central sone. Thus, though the Varahamihira’s account of 
the division is similar in approach to that of Parasara and 
the Narkandeya Purana, it differs from these accounts se far as 
it presents a eorrect and complete list te which he added some 
more names and left out others. 


account of Parasara, for e 


1. 57,33 ff. 
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RIVERS: 


Saraswati: me 8 1 people of the Sarasvata- 
ganah as know to the Mahabharata, lived on the banks of 
the famous river Saraswati which lost itself in the — 
near 6118. The Saraswati river rises in the hills of 
Sirmur in the Himalayan range, and then flows through the 
plains of Ambala. A little above Pehowa, Saraswati is 
joined by the Merkanda and the united stream bearing still 
the name of a eae ultimately joins the Ghaggar at a 
place called Ber, This region is distinct from the Sarasvata 
mandala in Gujarat. 


Zamna: The 8 lived in the portion of the P 
Himalayan region, where the river Lunz has its sources. 
The Yamuna river takes its rise in the Himalayan range below 
Mount Kamet. The shrine of Tammotri, eight miles fron 
Kursoli, considered to be its Source stands at the base of 
the Bandai punch, It cuts a valley through the Sivalik 
range and Garhwal before it enters the plains. To the 
Chinese it was hom as Yen-nok-na. 


1. BS BE . g bg) Bo WI. 22. 


3. BS BB 21-311 An 111.82. 111. 

4. Punjab Gazetteer, Ambala District. 1 2 have 
identified it with Ghaggar itself ( peSl) , 
with the Helmond in Afghanistan (Ragozing „ele 144 la) 

and with Arghandan in Archosia (Vedic Index 11 p. 437) 

ef. CASR Av. y. 87.90. 

5. BS Av. 21 v. 7j ]Nqd . 2; 111.82 ag Pe 
cf Rgveda x. 78, v 521 Atharvaveda. iv.9,10 
Aitereya Br. 9 1 3 z utta 11.1353 
| v. 401. 460-61; tt ager 1 

6. 1 ii? I PP. 77 Ben 2141.68. Bhagavata 

, 0 
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Ars The carliest epigraphical reference of the 
Pariyatra mountain is to be n the Nasik cave 
inscription of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi, where it is called 
Paricatae It is identified with the western portion of 
the Vindhya range * of Bhopal as also with Aravalli 
oumtains in Rajasthan, The name Pariyatra still survives 
in the Puthar range lying between the rivers Chambal and 


—— In the 1 Agastyacasrama is 
considered to be the same as Dharmaranye which has been 
connected with the Garhwal regione Another reading of the 
name of — or Umavana which is located in the district 
of the Runa. * near Kota in Rajputana was also 
called Dharmaranya. According to Carlleyle, Dharmaranya or 
the "Vast Solitude’, Fo-kwe-ki of hien, was situated close 
to Baliya somewhere between Patna and Benaras, 70 miles from 
the former and 84 miles from the latter. 


1. BS xiv.4. The variants are! Paripatrs 
1 Fargz- ring (BB x. 18). 

2.8 ot 4 cry 111. Pe 187. 

Be Ma Pe 286 and note. ef A. R. vol. wii See" 
Bhandarka¥, History of the Deccan, sec. 4 1. 

4. CASR vi. poly xiv. p. 181. 

5. BS Av. 3. 

7 Svarga 3 3 86 

0 e Ge ® 0 

Nas 5 p. 211. ¥ 

9. MBH Vana ch. 82 cf 

10. CaGI pp 715-16 ef 


De 
ar op BOS. 803.4. 
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I N 3 1 
Gudahvaya: It is the same as Hastinapura, * the 
appelation of the elephant £.e. Gajapura, Fleet identifies 
it with Delhi which is obviously wrong. He seems to be 
confusing Hastinapura with Indraprastha. It was entirely 
washed away by the floods of the * the Kuru king 
Nicaksu shifted his capital to Kausambhi. The ruins of this 
city now lies 22 miles north east of Meerut in Uttar Pradesh 
at 1 


8 | } 7 
Kalakotis According to the Sabhaparm of the Mahabharata 


Kalakuta was a kingdom which lay to the north of Kurukshetra 
in the terrain of the Himalayas from where one could reach 
the Sarayu * Gandake rivers. The territory, according 
to V. 8. Agrawala , of Kalakuta extended between the Tonsa 
(Tamasa) and Yamuna (Dehradun, Kalsi) rivers. It seems that 
the Kalakuta-janapada of Panini times was reduced to a mere 
city during the times of Guptas, Varahamihira refers to it 
as a tom, which may be identified with Muzzaffarnagar in 
Uttar Pradesh. 


| 10 
Xapisthaila: Cunningham's identification of Kapisthala with 
api tha (Ha-pi- tha of Hiuan Tsang) 4.6. Samkisa or Sankasya, 


1. B — ef Bhagwat 1.93483 15.383 17.443 111.1. 173 
41. 22. 0 K. 8. 16. 
Ut cf Abhidhana p. 3003 Trikandasesa p. 32 


Vim pt. iv. ch. 21. 
nf. Pe 702 ef PHAI pp. 5-6, 


Mth 28.3.4. In Asta, it occurs as Kalakuta (1v. 1. 178). 
8. Panini p. 69. 

9. BA p. 84. | 

10. CAGE p. 06 and pp 423 fr. ef H vii. p. 187. 
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is witeable in the * context. It is obviously * 
in the Kamal District. It is called Kavital by Albernmi. 
The tribal entity of 0 thala people identified with 
the Kambistholoi of Arien seeng to have been lost during our 
peried. In Panini's time Kapisthala also existed as a city. 


Mathura: varahanihi ra refers to the city of Mathurs which 
is modern Matinira in Uttar Pradesh and also the inhabitants of 
Matimra 4.6. Matiurakas. It was founded by the demon Madim 
after whom it was mown as Madhupari , a Variant „ is 
Madhura 4.6. Matitira. According to Buddha Prakash, the nane 
of the city of Mathura, betrays a Bogdian influence that Despeaks 
the settlement of the Sogdians in middle Indias The am A 
writers refer to Mathura as Methora or nnn the Gods‘. 
The Matimrakas are identified with the Surasenss. According 
to the Harivamsa it was a capital of Surasena and was situated 
om the bank of the Yamuna. 


12 
Baketa: Saketa is modem Ayodhya. It is the, sane as Soked 
of Tibetan and Chinese annals and Sageda of Ptolew. Saket 


1. Panini 88 92 BA 88. 
it... 


228.9 | 
8. BS iv. 283 WI. 17 21. Fleet's (IA xxii. p. 188) identification 
of Matimra with Muttra in the North West 1 222.5 Provinces is 


8. M p. 129. 

= ar * —e in Jaina Upanga, IA &. 278. 

lis Had. 4-81.21. Bee W. S662, er TAI pp. 40-465 Dey pp. 127-88. 
Vv. 
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was one of the six great cities of India in the time of Buddha. 

Saketa is sometimes confused with Ayoghya. According to Hema 
2 

Chandra, Saketa, Ayodhya, and Kesala were synonymous terms, 


1 has been mentioned by Patenjalt as being besieged by the 
Yavanase According to the Mehavagga, Saketa was six leagues 
from Sravasti ». 


* The Amarakosa refers te Arimeda as a tree of 
Vitkhadira, n inseription of the reign of Kaka ta ya Ganapatideva 
mentions a King of Arimarda in northern India. Arimarda and 
Avineda bear the same meaning, The word Medha of the name Arimedha 
or Avimarda survives in Modapate by waich the famous Rajput State 
of Mewar or Udaipur was mow, The Mers of modem , who 
still inhabit the Aravalli hills on the boundary of Mewar are 

the desesndents of the Arimedas whose capital has been identified 
vi th Merta te the West of Ajmer in Jodhpur, 


re the . lived in the Gurdaspur-Pathankot 
Fegicone In the Mahabharata they are located in the Madhyadesa 
The colfim:: of the Andambaras issued in the first century B.C. 
have been mostly found in the Pathankot and the Jawalamukhi 
regions ami the Hoshiarpur distri ct, 


L. “Baketa is often supposed te be the same as a but both 
cities are mentioned as existing in the Buddha's 5 They 
were possibly ke London and Wes tai mater." BI Hi 
Ze vabhi cena Pe a ef Pe 53. Bhasya ago 
4. SBE vole e BS Ave. 4 „Arz 5. * 
Bal Pee 3 — Sert en no, 43 EI /. 
0 
A. The Medas are also found on the coast of Baluchistan. 
GI vi, „ of IA wii. 


254, 
~~ ef Elliot and Dowson, History of India, 4. pp. 519-30 
1 Boba 14. 1860.) : 
13. Align 1 111111. 


& 6 


From the ovidence of * coins, Przyluski inf ere that they 
possibly followed Buddhism. But on some square copper coins | 
there is a representation of on on characterised by 

dhva ja, a trident, and a battle-axe, which shows that they were 
Salva worshippers. According to Patanjeli, a river called 
Udumbaravati flowed through their territory. 


Madras’ Kem explains the term Bhadre by the ‘Blessed’ and 
suggests that the Bhadras are the same as Bhadrasvas. The 
Mahabharata mentions the Bhadras and the thadrekares 
undoubtedly the same people, Varahamihira describes the . 
living in different parts of 3 eastern as well as in soutiern 
divisions. There were also Prabhadras, presumably a Punjab tribe 
and Uttamabhadras of the Malwa region. According to the Padma 
Seen Bhadravati city was situated on the banis of the 
„ /'ß᷑ which was said to be 20 yojanas distant from 
Hastinapura. This Bhadravati may be identified with Bhatinda (the 
city of Bhattas or Bhadras) in the Punjab which lies very near to 
the Saraswati. 


le JA 1926 pp. 1 ff. 

2. JUBI iv. pp. 55 Ff, ef THQ WN, 1 ff; HANI p. 4. 

3. 8 ef Cullavagga pt. xii 23 ASR Av. pp. 118, 138. 
4. BS Av. 2,7 18. 

8. Vana 601141. 18256 

6. Sabha xiii. 880 0 ef Mat 114,36; Mbh 144. 283, 19. 20. 


7. BB Av. 7, 16. ef E iv. 8.548. 
s. M vii. 22.43 and v. 57. 33. 
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— In the Medinikosa the word ‘Gaura’ is explained 
as a characteristic of Apaga. If we take the latter as the name 
of the river, it shall have to be identified with modern 

(nala) Ak which flows through the district of Sailkot. Hence 
the people living on the banks of this river may be identified 
with the Gauragri vas. 


— 9 Ghosas may be identified with the cowherds,. The 
Pee. refers to the colony of coyherds at Brindavana near 
Mathura, which might have developed into a flourishing Janapada 
of the Gnosas. The region of the Ghosas mays therefore, be 
identified with the famous pastoral district on the Yamuna 
near Mathura. 


1 The dudas are the nn of modern Gurgaon. It 
seens that there was more than one Gudas. Varahanihira seems to 
have been aware of atleast two different Gaudas - Gaudaka in 

the eastern division and Guda in the middle country, which must 
not be Gonfused with each other. ‘The modern Gurgacn in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi is possibly the territory of the ancient 
GQudas(of the middle country) which is corroborated by the order 
of narration, according to which the people of Guda have to be 
located somewhere 1. the neighbourhood of the Pandya ¢Pandu) 
country (4.6. Delhi). It is further testified with the existing 
Gaur group of Brahmanas of the Haryana. 


1. BB xiv. 3. 

2. Thid. 2. They had another settlement in the north east division | 
also Boge or 

3. ii. chs 

Dowson, classical Dictionary, pe 115. 

S. BS Av. 3. 

6. 3 Pratiharas 74; Ins 34 fn.2. ef Linga i. p.653 Kurme i. 63} 


hie ran JRAB 1906 p. 2423 8701 Pe 408; Dey De 
„ dhe — | 
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— Kang Jat. he Kankas are grouped with the Cakes» 
fTusaras and a host of other foreign people in the Mahabharata 
as bringing presents to the Pandavas. They were a Central 
Asien tribe migrated into India from Gada-Ghazeni. ‘Their 
Chinese nomenclature is Kang-kiu. " The mdem Kang Jats of 
the a belong to the same people. 


„ North Kathiawad. The Kukuras or the maa 
of Hiuan Tsang were an extraordinarily aire ate ae The 
Mehalhargta refers to the name Kukura is a vun as well as 
a country. The epigraphs of Rudradanana and nn. 
Satkami mention the Kukura country along with nn 
Their Capital was Balmer, the Pieloemfielo of Hiuan Tsang. But 
Varahemihira refers to it in the middle country. 


10 11 12 13 
Kuru: ——— W Kuruksetra, Kuru-JjJangala, 
Kuru-phund, and Uttara Kuru are the cther supplemmtary terns 
used by Varahssihira to denote the above mentioned country. The 
uru- n was divided into three parts, vis. the Kuru proper 
occupied the area between the dena and the Yamma wth Hastina- 
pura an their capital, Kuruksetra with its centre at Thanesvar 


3. BIHG ch. en the Kidarites of ESaY Pe 83. 
4. BS Rivet, 


883. 
6. fie 48.16; r bur v. 23. 11. 
7. . pp. 104-3 EV 1.37.16 ffe 


b. se BZ pe 172 fn. 11 ESAI pp. 88-871 Tasdani 


4. 
11. Tun d. 47% 34, 281 4.0. 
12. Tad. v. 78. 
14. ad. 


18. Ibid. A v. 24 (in the northem country). 
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lay 0 the Saraswati on the north and Drisadvati on the 
south, while Kurujangala probably denotes the area between the 
Saraswati and the Yamuna (between the Kamyaka forest and Kkandava) . 
The Kurus in question occupied the area around Meerut between 
the 3 and Yamunae The king of Kuruksetra (Kuruksetra- 
adnipa)is also mentioned by Varahanihira. 


Madhyamikes: The Madhyanikas should not be confused with the 
residents of Madhyadesa, They were a tribal people living in 
Rajasthan near Chitor, Patanjali refers to the —— invasion 
of Madhyanika. A number of coins unearthed at 8 seven 
miles north of Chitor, with the legend "Ma fjhamikayaeSi bi- 
Janapadasa", belonging to the second century B.C. give definite 
indication of the identity of Madhyamika with modern Nagari. 
Another corresponding term is Manija territory of the Punjab. 


7 
A Prawtihara ins eription states that the Gurjaras 
constructed a large rampart round the fort of Mandsvyapura which 


was gained by their ow prowess, Mandavyapura, evidently the 

chief town of the Mandavyas, is identical with modern Mandor, a 

ruined tom, about five miles to the north of Jodhpur ei ty. 
or Brahmavarte and speaks of it as the holiest . “inhabited 


2. 14 4. 114 411 683044 AGi, coxxii.jJ43 Vana v. 3. 
3. BS Av. 2. 


8, Allan cat. p. OxXLv=v3 CL p. 178. 
BS Av. 2. 
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ion oe Se are Marusthali, Marubhumi and 8 
According to Fleet, it is the modern Marwad, but it connotes a 
much wider region. The Maru country has been described as lying 
te the north west of the Gadaret region and to the north of Dvarka 
and also as famous for its caméhs. It is obviously the great 
Indian desert called the Thar or Rajputana desert and also 
included the Marwed region. Marohoe of Pliny may refer to the 
10 of Marte 


Matera The Matsya country comprised Alwar, Jaipur and a 
Mateyadhi pati, the lord of the Matsyas is referred to by 
Varahamihira also. The Matsya-rajya or Virata-rajya of the 
Mahabharata had its capital at Virataenagara, identified with the 
modern tom of Bairat, 42 miles north 3 east of Jai pus 
city in Rajasthan. The Poli of * Tsang is usually regarded 
as identical with a 


Una In W a * King is described as the 
Lord of Surasenae. ‘The Mahabharata is not very conclusive 


1. BS A- vi „88, Utpala p. 286 translates as Marabimh, 


4. — — — ch. v1, D. GAMI p. 91. 


8. Me 


Nec Meg pp 
6. BS Av. 23 35.7281 11.183 1. 221 ii. 223 T ιꝰ. 11. 


7. C. = fe 8 
8. BS 124 
9. Av. 6. 18. 
10. CL p. 33. a 
il. ters 4. p. 800, cf ESAI pe 32, 
ts BS Av. 2. 

8 


vin 48-48. 
14. 11. 8.223 7. 6. 131 Sabha 81.24. 
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regarding their situation. . points out that a 
Paurcva king called Mapa had his capital in Kampilya, modern 
Kampil in the Farrukhabad District. It is likely that a 
branch of the Pancala rulers established itself in Serasena, 
4.6. the Mathura recion. 


8 It stretches from the foot of the Himalayas to 
the river Chambal and Cange dividing it into north and south 
Pancala with their capitals at Ahichhatra and Kampilya 
respectively. North-Pancala wan further divided into Purva and 
Apara Pancala, the demarcation line being the Ramagenga river. 
South Pancala comprises the districts of Itah and Farrukhabad. 


The Pandus ruled at Indraprastha (Modern Delhi) 

in the time of the Great Epic. Ptolomy refers to the country 
of Pandoouoi comprising the Bidaspes (Jhelum) . The Greek 
writers knew also of a Pandava settlement on the basin of the 
river Chambale mut the Pandvan Kingdon of the age of the 
Periplus, and Pandion of Strabo and Ptolemy, refer to the famous 
Tamil country on the castem sea coast of south India. The 
pandus of the Brhatsamhita seem to be quite distinct from the 
bew es of the Mhabharata, Varahamihira is obviously referring 


Le urn p. 360 mn. ef. IV r 20. 453 ey e 8. 

2e BS 9 ay v. 38,88, 413; 1 

Se Fani ad pe vil, 13803; 144. 103; Ait Br 5114.14 
Vedic Index 1.188 5 1 0 

a. BS Av. 2. 

S/ Mc€ Ptol. pp: 121, 128. 

E. 785 3 180-81 fn fn. ef. AT 1. p. 199 
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te some contemporary people. Most probably the Panduvansis 
of southern Kosala, who are mom to ns from a large number 
of copper plate grants, are intended. 


Balvas Ealvat area oxtending from Alwar to North 
Bikaner W the Balva tercitoxy. The other variants 
are the Balveyas and the Salvavayava, obviously the branches 
of the Salvase _ Salvas are n of as dwelling on the 
banks of the Yamume Cunningham locates them in tho 
territory between the Saraswati and the Juma, adjacent to 
the Matsyes. It is — eee the modern Alwar ei ty | 
derived its names from Saivapura. But according to Pargiter 
the Bal vn country was on the western side of the Aravalli Hills; 
their city Marttikavata having been situated on the north 
caster limits of the Sera Gujarat, which is wrong in the light 
of Varahanihira's reference who groups Marttikavata with 
faksarila and Gendhara, 


9 8 refers to the Sankratas or Sankrtyas, 
a sub-brahoh of the Bharata tribe, connected with the river 
Caruanvati (Chamtal), Their king Rantideva Sanskrti, o Paurava 
had his capital at Dasapura (modern Mandsor) which lay on the 
river Chambal. 


2. Id. N 1 5 52.41. 18, 15. 
Se Faun. Ye 1 

4. Asta ive 1.1285 1. 1. 173. 
5. IM. d. Iv. 1, 189. 

te Yedte dax ii. 187 cf. JA 1929, pp. 311-84 (p. 314), 
a 3 * 120. 

@ Ibi d. 
9. 11 — 349 ns. 


11 md. 1 Pele 
* Ibid. Pe 274. 


p 38 Av. 2 9 
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en The Greek writers refer to the Surasenas as 
Sourasenoi and their city as Methora (Mathura). Manu describes 
them as an ideal peoples the best representatives of Brahmanical 
culture while Vatsyayana seems to draw the conclusion that they 
had lost the ancient purity in thelr manners and customs. 
Varahamihira refers to the king of the Surasena country also. 


§ 
Uddehikeas: SBayana in Bharatpur. Coins bearing the 
inscription Udehaki in Brahmi character of the ge eond 1 
B. C. found at Reirh, can be attributed to the Uddehikas. 


— on the authority of the Ramayana where a place 
Called Ujgihana is mentioned, it is suggested that Ujhani, a tom 
in the district of Budaun in Uttar Pradesh lying 8 miles — of 
the tom of that name, represents the ancient name Ujjihana, Dey, 
however, prefers to identify with Ujjayini. 


16. 1 
Ira irn zas: Parasara gives another form vis., Uttama or 
Uttara-jyotisas whose city was Divyakatapura according to the Epic. 


1. BS Av. 21 v. 38, 60; 11. 171 xwil.13,223 14K. 263 41.54. 
ef HV 11.34.22, 

2. 11.19. ef Buehler 1 of Manu, pp. 82-33. 

3, Kama pe 411 (cal eu kta) 

4. BB 1K. 11. 

5. Tha d., Av. 8. 

6. CA Pe exli, ef AI pp. 200 f. 3 AI p. 8. 

7. BS xiv.2 0 f 

8. 11.71. 12. 


9 et 29. 
10. BS v. 8. ef Mark ch. 58, 6 ff. 


11, Utpala xive3. 
12. Mth. 11. 23. 11. 
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Varahamihira's Upajyotisas, no doubt, were identi cal with 

the Uttarajyotisas. Prag-jyotisas, the famous eastern people 

of Assam and the Upajyotisas or the Uttara-jyotisas may be 
western branch of the Syotisas. The name of the Jyotisas 

can be found in the Zutshis (Brahmans of Kashmir). A place 
name Jyotirmatha (modern Jyotishamatha ) near Badrinath, the 
famous place of pligrimage may bo identified with the Upajyotisas 
territory, 


Vataat Purame tradition records that Vatsa obtained its 
nane from a Kasi prince called * who annexed the country 
Kausambi and called it Vatsa,. The Vatsa country 
included the whole of the triangular wedge of land enclosed by 
the converging channels of the Ganges and the Juma, Its 
capital was Kausambi, identified with the village Kosam on the 
left ~~ of the Yamma, about 30 miles to the south west of 
Allahabad. 


1. BS Av. 21 K. 51 xvii.18,22. It is also mentioned in the 
south east division (xiv.8.). 


2, AIHT PP. 28 0. ef Mbh 111.283, 103 DKDI Pe 228. 
3. JRAS 1929 pp. 689 ff. cf MASI no 60. 


The Brhat Samhita enlists as many as 35 settlenents 
in the eastern enter] Farenars * * in one 
— 29 and ＋ mother 19} Brahmanda = 8 18 each; 
* 173 Brahma, * 203 Garuda, 7; Natya- — 
sastra, 213 and Kavyaminmamsa, 16. Varahanihira records 
the following settlements in this division: Aénjanagiri, 
Vrsabhadhvajagiri, Padmagiri, Malyavatgiri, Vyaghrasukhas, 
Suhaas, Karvatas, Candrapuras, Surpakaras, Khasas, Magadha, 
Sibiragiri, Mithila, Samatata, Udras, Asvavadanas, Danturakas, 
Pragjyotisas, Lauhityas, Ksirodasamudra, Purusadas, 
Udayagiri, Bhadras, Gaudgkas, Paundras, Utkala, Kasis, 
Mekalas, Ambasthas, Exapadas, Tamaliptikas, Kosalakas end 
Vardhamana,. 

While the account of Parasara does not mention 
the Candrapuras, Surpakarnas, Khasas and n of the 
list of Varahanihi ra as alse of Markandeya Purana, it 


9. Av. 48-473 


e 20. 45 pe Ode ä Oa, Surpakamas and Ecapadas are fabulous 


We , 
11. 88.11 f. end ambiguous terms. 
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ineludes the names of Dravida, Karnikosta, Adhisrotra, 

Minasana, Kirata, Samvira, Mahidhara and Vivasana, 

other than those listed by Varahamihira which, however, 

remain incorroborated and further gives the variants 

such as Vajimikha, Lauhityamava, Ksirodamava, and 

Pundra, of Asvavadanas, Lauhityas, Kai rodasamudra, ond 

Paundras respectively. Whereas the Markandeya Purana 

does not mention the names of Padmagiri, Suhmas, 

Samatata, Udras, Paandras and Utkala contained in the 

texts of both Brhat Samhita as well as Parasara Samhita, 

it ineludes Janbvakhya, Kharmaka and Pumatkota, not cited by 

Varahanihi ra. : . | | 

N The listaor other Puranas are very different fron 

the one supplied by Varahamihirea. Only five names of the 

list of the Brhat Samhita ocour in these texts, Out of total 

of 18 names, the Vayu and the Brahmanda give 13 names, such as 

the Andhravakas, Sujarakas, Mmtargriyas, Bahirgriyas, Pravangas, 

Vangeyas, Maladas, Malavarttinas, Brahmottaras, Pravijayas, 

éneya-narthakas, Malas and Gonardas which are repeated in 

sources other than the Drhat Samhita with little variation. 
The list of Brhat Samhita seems to be complete 

and correct and is 0 by the lists of Parasara and 

the Markandeya Purana taken together, 


1. 88. 11 ff. 
2. Ibid. 
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— Brahmaputra, Issuing from the eastern region of 
the Manasarovara, it flows through Tibet and enters India in 
the north eastern frontier district of Sadiya, In Tibet it is 
known by the name of T' sangpo,. 


| 2 | 
Kedrodasamudxa: Say of Bengal. 


— | According to the Jatakes it was situated in the 
Mahavana, Mahavana is mentioned in an old inscription 3 is 
identified with the present Jeypore forest region in Orissa. 

It is difficult to accept the theory that Varahamihira refers 
to the mountains of the western ean in the list of eastern 
sector, | 
7 8 

Malyavat: It corresponds to the Mount Maleus of Pliny 
situated somewhere between the Calingae and the Ganges which 
has been . with Mount Mandar, situated in the south 
of Bhagalpur or with Mallaparvata in eastern India. 


kala It is the eastern range of the Vindhya Bountains, 
4.6. „ the Maikel Range in Gondwana in Madhya Pe The river 


Le BS ae 8 ef GI ig ok Pp “sr Mbh Bhisma 
ans. Hi -in Lea, vo 7 Be 


Hed | 
. Inia! xivee. 
ee Ibid, 8. * Kia 37.83 Hark 88 3 Asta vi. 3. 117. 
0 


» 133. 
8. Jan i p. 228, 
3 — Pe 155, of HGAT p.653 IHQ x. 5-71 Panini p. 48. 


8. Natural History wi 0. 21. 
* 3 F 
v. 73 v. 35, 785 . 2. lle HGAI p. 20. 
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| 1 
Narbdada is called the Mekalasuta and Mekala Kanyaka in the 
Amarakosa. The Amarkantaka is its eastern peak which is a 
source of three rivers, viz., Narbada, Sona and Mehanadi. 


2 3 | 
Padma: Konaraka was called Padmaksetra. Can we infer that 
the Padma mountain was a small W near the sane place? 


lutz: It refers to the northern peak of the famous 
Khandagi 11 hilis of Bimvanes var. The caves on the Udayagiri hill 
range from 500 B.C. to 800 A.D. 


6 
Male It may be identified with the Vreabha Parvata 


in the . hills in Bihar. Vreathas mea vas one of the hills 
of Grivraja. 

ann Varahamihira refers to „ which denotes 
the residents of the eity of the sane name Candrapura has been 
identified differently. Some identify it with modem Chandpur, 4 
sixmiles to the east of Deoghad lying to the south of Sivani and 
“ Aver, which is full of Jaina 

and Brahmanical ruinge Another identification is “> 
Cendradvipa mentioned in the Rampal grant of Sricendra, uu en 
Sorrespends to some portions of Backerganj in particular 8 

ry portions of the modern @istriets of Kiming and Faridpur. 

bey, however, identifies it with canada in the Central provinces. 
Te Padua ch. s. 

2% BS Av. 5. 


2. Ney, pe 143 
2. A 58. 


9. CIX 144 Pe 1283. ance Pe 9 


ins of Bengal „51 114 2 1 
141; i iv. a8. = 


23. f Der Pe 2 
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Chayenpur, five alles to the west of Bhabua in the district of 
shahabad in Bihar, can be another possibility. 


Kasit It is the modern Benaras, the famous * ei ty on 
the Ganges Varahanihira r Kasi as a city, as well as a 
country. The king of Kast is also referred to, Kasi was 
one of the sixteen Mahajanapadas during the Buddha tige. In the 
7th century A. D. the kingdom of Kasi, Po~lo-na-se 1.6. Varanasi 
was 4000 11 oF 667 miles in circuit with ite canital, witch ves 
on the western bank of the Ganges. 


— Tamralipti is the modern Tamluk in the Midnapore 
district of West Bengal, situated on the Rupnarayan river, 12 
miles above its junction with the Hughli (22 18' K and a7 56" „. 
4 was the capital of the Suhma kingdom in the 6th century A.D. 
Dandin mentions a temple of Bindubasini at Tamralipti. It was a 
Great maritine 8 and an emporium of commerce from the 4th to wb 
12th century A.D. It was a place of embarkation for travellers 
visiting south Asian Islands and in- Tt was called Tamalites 
by Ptolemy and Taluctoe by Pliny. In 1940, excavations were 
carried out at the ancient site of Tamluk by the archaeological 


le BS a 721 K. 4, 1 1x.105 44. 591 xwii.253 xxxii.19; 
lxxviliel, ei Asta 1.2. 118; Bhasya 11. 1. 1. Bhagawata 1 x. 22, 
233 2.82.87 11. 13, 17 Skanda ch 41, 19-33; Sata Br 414.5, 4, 19 
Rama Uttarg 56,253 Kis Barga 405 adi. Sarga 13; EV ch. 31. 

2. Ibid. 1 4, 133 xurli.19. 

3. Ibid. M. e | 

4. Ibid. 41. 19, xi.80; lxxviil.1. 

5. Anguttara 1,8133 iv.252,256,260. 

6. Watters 11.46; Beal 11.44 ff. cf HOAI pp. 94 fr. 

Te BE xhve7e 
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departnent of India. 


Yardhamens: Vardhamana is = modern Burdwan. Vardhanana 
is a nene of considerable antiquity. In the Pale and Sena 
periods it figured as a name of a famous Brukti and by the 12th 
emtury the Vardhamma Nail 3 eouprehended the entire region 
to the west of the Bhagirathi. Various cities of this name 
seem to have existed. 


6 Kern remarks that the Ambasthas of the custern 
division are the ambastus of Ftolemy. Ne to-day in stem 
* a Glass of Kayasthas are mom as Aubastha Kayasthas in 
Bihar while the Vaidyas of Bengal cla to be designated as 
Anberthas 


L 
They may be identified with 0-Ye-Nu-Khi( re. 
Mu-Ka) 11. Hayamukha of H. Tsang whieh are located by 
Cunningham in Datmciakhera on the northem bank of the Ganges 
in the district of Balswara about 104 miles north-west of 
2 in Oudh. 
mana 38 under Central sone. 
Hate 7 23 1 3 2. THQ 1. 831-22. 
Ks tard aal As 4 at the 9 of Bengal cal p60 mn. 4. 
BS A. 7 A the south west); 4. 19; xvi.22. cf. 
Asta viii.2.973 Ehasya 1 v. 1. 171. 
6. IA xxit. 173. 7. Tf 1 
D. BS iv,. Asva-mikha 1, 38 Turganana 9. Jul en if. 274. 
xiv.26(in the northern division). 


10. Watters 1.9390. “In climate and nataral products the country 
resembled Ayudhyat the character of the ir was 80. 


12. Ba —— 
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— The * probably were the residents of 
Dantapura, capital of Kalinga where the ‘toothe-relic’ of the 
Buddha vas enshrined immediately after his death by the reigning 
king Brahnadatta. It corresponds to Danda-guda or Dandagula of 
Pliny, and Dantakura of the W Mme, It is mentioned in the 
Jiriingi plates of Ganga Indraevarman as a beautiful city, more 
beautiful than Amaravati, the city of the gods, Some identify it 
with Ra ja~Hahendrd on the Godavari and other with Danton * the 
Midnapore district, Day showaver, identifies it with Puri in 
Orissa. During the time of H.T'sang the capital of Kalinga 
rn however, was Kalinganagara, identified with modern 
Mukhalingam, in den das district, 


Quadakas It comprised the present Murshidabad „ and the 
nn, most-area of the Maldah district in Bengal. I. C. Ray 
Chaudhuri suggests thet their ‘proper reelu' was westerm Bengal 
which was bordered on the sea and included Karnasuvarna and 
Radhapurt, The ruins of their capital Gauda, situated at the 
Junetion of the Ganges and the Mahanandi, are found near Naldah 
in North Bengal (. Bengal) at a distahce of 10 miles south west 
of the ane Gunningham, however, identifies it with donda, a 
sub-division of Uttara Kosala, 42 miles south of Bravasti, which 


2. Digha 11 pe 238, | | | | 

3. Natural History vi, 23. ef AI Pe 892. 

4. Udyoga 111. bi 

5. WX Mu pt. vi April 1940 p. 285. | 

6, CAGI p. 892, ef HOAI p. 149, 

7. Dey p. 83. 

8. Matters ii. 198 ff. 

9. N * 1873 CAGI p. 738. 

10. BS Av., 7, Karn gives dauras i.e., the Whites, supposed to 
have lived in Svetadvipa, near the cocoa-isl ands. t is also 
referred to as Gaudapura in the Asta 451.2. 88-100) ones 11. 
133 Arth 11,133 Bf vol i , 2805 Mat xii.303 Linga 1.653 
Kurma sean Vayu 88.275 11.833 Padma 189.2 and 


Mth, 441. 201-4, 
(continued next page). 
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EHatas The Karvatas are the modem Kharward of West Bengal. 


faugalakass The Kausalakas were the inhabitants of modern Oudh. 
It was under king Dilipa II and A immediate descendants that the 
country acquired the name of Kosala. Kosala came to the lime 
light in the Buddhist time when it was ome of the sixteen 
Mahajanapadas of India. The boundary of the kingdem of Kegel 
in the Buddhist tines corresponded roughly to the modern ja | 
and lay to the north east of the 8 The Kosalans' 
importance is very well preserved in the Epic Ramayana wherein 
it was considered to be the 8 bearer of Arvan civilisation 
to the south as far as Ceylon. Ayodhya, Smavasti and Sakets 
were the capital cities of Kosala. 

| The division of Kosala into north and south Kosala 
came to be recognised in the Vayu Purana with their capitals at 


„ GAMI Ps 118. 8 also Sirdar D.C. ‘Ganda’, THQ vol. 28, 
48 1 

8 8 5 gr, 270 fr. j Dey p. 68 

14. 0 ‘az 5 408. 3.4 PP. z Dey pe 63. 


le BS Av., Vi. 13. 

2. History of gal vol 4 p. 9 fn 4. ef Id V1. 829-30. 

Se , %; Kosala xiv.8 kin the south east division), X. 14 
Vel} XeBe 


, Kosala is not mentioned in the earliest Vedie 
Literature. Kosala as a country is referred to in the later 
Vedic works lize the Sata Br. 2.4.11 and the Kalpasutras and 
* Dr. (Vaile 1 Index 4. 195). Panini also mentions it 

5. anguttara Mikaya, v vole i p. 2133 iv. pp. 252,256,260. 

Ge HAI Gth ed. 1.7 ff. 

7. Vedie Index vo. 1 Pe 190. 

3. AIHT p. 278. 


88. 


n.. and Kusasthali 8 In the 7th century when 
Hiuan Tseng visited north Kosala to which he names Shili-lo-fa-si- 
t 1. ., Sravasti, it was 6000 14 in cilrouit, identified “> 
Sahet-Mahet. Northern Kosala denotes the a region. 

The kingdom of Eia-sa-lo or Kosala of Hun Tsang, denoting 
southern Kosala, should correspond to the districts of Raipur, 
Sambalpur and Bilaspur, Varghamihira was aware of the fact of 
the two Kosala countries - one he locates in the eastern sector 
alongwith Kasi and Magadha and the other in the south gas term 

hori zon „ Kalinga and Vidarbha. It is said to be celebrated 
for dlamondeining. 


ae The Markandeys 8 places the Khasas in the eastern 
region alongwith the Pragjyotisas, Mal las, Videhas, Magadhas, 
W and Bhargwas. heir identification, however with the 
Khakkas in Kashmir does not seem to tally with the account of 
Varahanihirae | 


11 
—epfalat See under the Kausalakas. 
12 


1 Maj dhl kas Magadhikas sro the people of Magadha 
sountry. It is modern south Bihar, lying to the south of the 
river Gauges. Ancient Magadha embraced the country bounded on 
the worth ty the river Ganges, on the west by the river Son, on the 


1. ch. 85,196 


Le a Le pe 177-01 
8. AST 4. Po 3251 . pe 78 78. 
4. Laar 


5. 1 ite sos or 200 ff, 
Ge pe sky Sr ef JRAS 1878 Pe 2003 HAI 6th ed, p. 838. ef. MI 
sat 31 p. 429. 


3. Trad. 285. „ 1x. 26. 
PPe 3278 
15 Ancient Geography of Kashmir p. 490 cf Dey, p. 99. 
8. Na 15 28,265 v.60 v. 24511. 381. Lp xxii 011. 
Ve 0 
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east by Anga and on the south by a dense * The name of the 
famous capital of Magadha Pataliputra occurs in the annals of 
classical writers as Palibothra, is the mocern Patna. The earlier 
capital of Magadha was Girl vraja or Rajagrhae Muan Taang 

visited it during his travels in India. varahamhi re rofers to 
Magadhadhipa 1. 6, ruler of Magadha also. 


| 6 People of Mithila, which is identified with Ti mt, 
Janakapur, It was the famous capital of the and ent kingdom 

of Videha. According to the Satapatha Brahmana Videha was 
separated from Kosala by the river gadani ra. Videha was extended 
from the river dandak to the river Kausiki and from the Ganges to 
the Himalayas. 


at Pragjyotisa which is used in the context of 
Kamaxupa by Varahanihira is the modern Assam province. Hus Tsang 
designates this kingdom as Kamarupa or ka-mo-lu-p'o which vas 
10,000 11, or 1667 miles in ei rut. his large extent shows thaty 
it must have comprised the whole valley of the 
or modern Assam. It may have included even Bhutan. 


putra river, 
But e 
to some Kamarupa of Hiuan Tseng represented only western Assan. 


11.118181 ABORT viii, 
2. BS Av., x. 14. 
7. TAT pe 259. of IA XT. 276; Mbh 414. 208.6 ff; ART pp.95-06. 
4. BS Av. s; ole 


Be The Athidhana p. 381 supports such a contemtion ef. Raghu 
iv. B1-84, Beek also J2a8 1900 p. 28. ° 
6. Wettors ii. 185 of 


8. Watters 14. 186. According to Cunningham, the valley of 
Brahmaputra was anciently divided into three tracts viz., 
Mastern, Mi:idle and Western districts, as Gadiya, Assam 
proper and vera, ye ectively. As the last was tue most 
bende state so the nearest to the rest of India, 

ite name came 1 general use to denote the whole valle. 


1. CU 1 4.5. 182 cf FHAIT p. 98; Tal pp. 93 and 118 ff; Vedie Index 
pp 180 ff. 
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Its capital was Guhati 5 the bank of the Brahmaputra which was 
know as Pragjyotisapurae ‘There appears to be another : 
Pragjyotisapura on the bank of the river Betwa or Vetravati. 


3 4 
Paundyat Pundyat Paundra and Pundra are identical with 


Gauda and their territory was extended around Malda. 3 
Pundras were mom as outcasted descendants of Visvanitra. 

In the Mahabharata they are linked with the Vangas and Kiratas 
and elsewhere with the Udras, Utkalas, Mekalas, Kalingas and 
Andhras » Hiuan Tsang’ s — eee has been restored 
as Pundravardhana, identified with Pandua in the district of 
Maida in Bengal. It 18 six — north of Malda and 22 miles 
north east of Gauda. Pundradhipati mentioned by Varahamtihira 
may be one of its earlier rulers who cane into pover after the 
fall of the ee „ It was a source of black diamonds according 
to the astronomer. 


| 13 
; dass Garnibalss The Mahabharata designates the Nisadas 
as Purusada. ‘ho Nisadas were an Austro-Asiatic tribe of rude 


1. CaGI p. 874. — ham | ards Kamatipura in the district 
of Kusa Vihara, tal of Kemarupa. 

&. Bralma ah. 36 "nama Kis „i ef Dey p. 158. 

* BS 1 


Thid. Aud: 1. 01. 1 o 1a xvid; IN rr. 7. Variants aret 
1 Paumarika, bree nahes are somctines used 
as progprog. — nts (eathe 111.884) dat sometimes a distinction 
is nada between the Pundras and Paundras (, 1x. 258, 
288 3 Sabha 11. 187.76). 
S. Ait Br vit. 18. 6. Sabha „ 
7. Vang 11. Fr — 1xũ. 365 Drona 1v. 12 
8. Watters 11. 184 
d. Day pre 184181. of Kliiot, Sir H. 1 of India, vol. 
p. ks W006 288. „ views sce JASE 1873, pe 188; ine? 
0 p. 0 
4 11. Thad. Arr. 7. 
12 Lbice Av. G 128. 12. 14.1.7. 
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1 2 
culture outside the Aryandom, who lived by catching fish. It 
is quite possible that the aborigines living in the remote hills 
of the eastern Vindhya range, are meant by this term who were, 


of course, Non-Aryanse 


„ The Gangetic Delta. — country of Samatata 4. 0. 
San-no~-ta-t' a, according My Hiuan Tsang, was on the seaside and 
was low and — Fergusson identifies it with the Dacea district 
whereas Rhys Davids places it south of Daceg in the district of 
the modern Faridpuf and Bloch with lower Bengal. Epigraphical 
evidences, hovever, show that Samtata comprised the districts 
of Comilla, Neakhali and 8ylhet. 


Sie The country of the Suhmas was a alee il the more 
comprehensive recign which was later mod as Radha. . 
the 8 Damalipti or Tamralipti (modern Tanlux) 

is 8 having deen * of the Suhmas, while according to 
the Matsya Purana and Mahabharata, Guhma and Tamralipti were 
distinct countries. The Tirumalai Rock inscription of Rajendra 
Cola (1028 A.D.) mentions Uttara-Radha and Daksina Radha as two 


1. Chanda, — 25 The ** Aryan Races, p. 6. ef AIHT p. 290 


3. BS v.. 

8. JRAS Wi. Ls 

8. Watters 11 

7. — 3 In d the e-. do 9 . Gazetteer sept . 17, 
N See also Dey p. 1 


og Day pe i ef JASB 19158 pp. 1213. 
9.85 121 71 Vi 1. 
= Hal Pe 2615 AZ p. 2755 Dey pp. 164-65, 195. 
11. che 6. 
12. che 1414. 
13. Adi clxxxvi. 69933 Sabha XXI xe 1094-1100, ete. 
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differemt Janapadas. It is — that the two Janapadas 
Brahma and Suhma, should be identified with the two divisions 
of Radha (Uttara and Daksina) comprising the modem districts 
of Hooghly, Howrah, Bankura, Burdwan and the eastern portions 
of 8 the river Ajay dividing them into north and 
south Radha. 


lars. The kingdom of Udra or Odra or 1 (U-cha) oda 
corresponds to modern Orissa but during the sixth and 

star tae centuries A.D. it denoted the northern portion of 
Orissa and comprised the whole of the presmt „ of 
Cuttack and Sambhalpur and a portion of Midnapur. Pliny 
refers to these people as the Oretes, The other portions of 
Orissa were occupied by the Utkalas and Kalingas. 


! a Utkala comprised the region from Balasore to 
Lohardaga and Sarguja. Utkala * a corruption of Ut-Kalinga 
whi ch mane north part of Kalinga. The Bimvanesvar stone 
inscription of Narasimha I refers to Examra, modem 
Bhuvanesvaray as situated in Utkalavisya which show that 


AI p. 276. 

CAGI p. 722. See alse Dey 
BS xiveGe 4. 4 ang calls it Natters ii, ea 
3 843, 728. Yajapur as the. A of Udra. Ibid. p. 


1272, History, 11. p. 75. 


ark. 733 ef JASB 111. 190770 p. 86. In the Mark p. 387 
P er mentions that Utkala comprised the southern portion 
i ee te 1 and northem tributary states of — 
0 pe 2 
11. Hal p. 253. Kalidasa (agin, 4v. 88) ces Utkala to the 
south of the river Kapisa which has been identified with 
the Kasai flowing through Midnapore district of Bengal. 


2.32. 


the Purl district was included in Utiale. It is held 
that Utkala and Odra are synor terms for modem 
8 but in the ancient period both comprised to make 
present Orissa State. 


— Tigem-faceds They seem to be the 
residents of Vyaghratati identified with the modern Bagdi 
or Baghdi oF the Delta of the Ganges and Brahmapatre 
which was called 118er coast’ (Vyaghratati) , evidently 
because it was them, as was in very recent tines, infested 
by the ‘Royal Bengal’ tigers. ‘Their identification with 
Bhagelas of Bhagelkhand is another possibility. 


«7% ef Levi, o-Aryen 
Dravidian Trans. P. c. "meget p. 84; 
“Bar 5. 2 ont Dep pe has ° 
2. BE Av. 5. 
3. CAGI p. 751. 


4. Astutosh Jubilee vel. 114 5c. 11 pp. . ef N 
vol. iv, pp. 843 ff, 


Zhe various sources vise, the * such as the 
Brahmanda, Vayu, Matsya, Vamana and Markandeya furnishes 
us with a list of 20 settlements each, and another list of 
the Markandeya Purana 26. Varahamihira, however, records 
as many as 296/29 names, the largest of all other accounts, in 
the following manners Kosala, Kalinga, Vanga, Upavanga, 
Jathara, Anga (or Jatharanga), Saulikas, Vidarbha, Vatsas, 
andhra, Cedi, Urdhvakanthas, Vreadvipa, Nalikeradvipa, 
Carmadvipa, Vindhavasis, Tripuri, Smasrudharas, Hemakudyas, 
Vyalagrivas, Mahagrivas, Kiskindha, Kantekasthala, Nisadarastra, 
Purikas, Dasa¥na, Hagnasabarasy Parnasabaras, and Sabara- 
Vyadha-Catra-fangha. 

Neven names out of the above list such as Upavanga, 
Saulika, Vatsa, Andhra, Urdhvakantha, Vrsadvipa, Garmadvipa, 
Smasrudharas, Purikas, Nagnasabaras and — 
Samgha do not find mention in the Markandeya 8 whereas 
it ineludes five names such as Mrsaka, Dharuadvipa, Aliika, 
Wisadha and Kakulalaka not rentioned in the account of the 
Brhat Samhita. Vyalagriva of the Brhat Samhita is civen as 
Vyagragrive in the Markandeya Purana, Hemakudya as Henamta, 


$7.32 ff. 
2. 88. 6 ff. 
S. Urdhvakamthas, Smasrudharas, Vyalagri vas 

are fabulous terms and cannot be identified, 


4. ch. 58, 


» Mahag?i vas 
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Kantakasthala as Katakasthala, and Nisadrastra as Nisada. 

Out K. the list supplied by the other account of the 
Markandeya Purana only five names M., Dasarna, Kiskindhaka, 
Kosala, Traipura (Tripuri) and Naisada (Kisadarastra) are 
similar te those of Varahanihira or the flarkendeya Purana, 
the other names in it being Saraja, Karusa, Kevala, 

Utkala, Bhoja, Tosala, Vaidisa, Tumbura-Tumbula, Patu, 
Nalakaccha, Annaja, Tustikara, Virahotra and Avanti. Since 
both the accounts of the Maykandeya Purana differ between 
themselves, their correctness can hardly be ascertained. 


1. ch. 87. 
2. ch, 38. 
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: 1 It 4s the mountain near Kupal, Mudgal and 

Nai mf. Its identification with a small homelet situated 
in Dharwad on the south bank of the river Tungabhadra near 
Anagendi, three miles from Vijayanagara, is obviously wrong 
as it lies very far in the south. 


— It is the modem Vindhya range corresponding 
to Ptoleay's Quindon, the source of the Namados and Nenagouna 
identified with Narmada and Tapti. Different parts of the 
Vindhya mountain mou under different names viz., the * 
Pariyatra and Vindhya proper together make up the Vindhya, 
dividing India into two rigid parts, the north and the south. 
Varahamihira speaks of the Vindhya as one of the breasts of 
the earth, the other being the Himavat mountain 4. 6. , the 
Himalayas. ines the Vindhyas are mentioned in the south 
east sone, it is quite possible that n is referring 
to the castem range of the Vindhyas in partiquiar. 


le — Fgh 10. 
2. H 18271 P: 21-22. 
3. ASS 


Be 322, cf Rama Kis ch. 26. 
4. BS Kr. 3 ogg 3 1x. 303 4111. 38. 
8 Hal p 2181 ASWI wiles ive p. 109. 

& 


. 
6. GE GE pps. "107 — HGal p. 301, ef Bharatabhunl. p. 63. 
7. BS ef Gupta Inscriptions p. 184. 

8. JRAS 1894 “a "961. 
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1 
ant The island of the bark. 


— The island of the Cocoanuts 1.6. , 
Nalikeradvipa is the „ and Nicobar islands in the 
Bay of Bengal. Hun Tsang refers te it as Na-le-ki-le- 
chou and further remaris that ‘the inhabitants of this 
island were dvarfs three feet high with human bodies and 
bird-beaks; they did not raise any crops and subsisted on 
cocsa-nuts'. His information seens to be from ‘hearsay 
source’. 


4 
Yrsa: The island of the Bulls. 


MA. 
5 8 
Misadarastre: According te the Marm Bamhita a Nisada 


was an rin of a Brahmans father and a Sudra mother. 
Yajnavalkya calis him by the name of Parasava. K They were 
an Austro-Asiatie tribe living outside the Aryandom whose 
profession was usually that of a fisherman er hunter. 

This shows that they were being dragged into the Brahmanical 
society. Yaske gives thea the fifth caste. Since the 
Weadas are the aborigines and associated. wi. th. the Vindhyas 


1 Av. 9 - 

8. Ibid. Another name for the Nalikeradvipa or Narikela or 
Nadikera is Nagnadvipa or its later variant Nagadvipa. 
Gerin earches in Ptolemy's 


VBI vols. M pp. 1282. 


8. Thid, Av. 0. ef Mn. 141. 120. 8-4 AI 14. 1% Mark p. 286. 


7. 481. 
8. Chanda, R. P., op. t. p. 61 Alm p. 290 
. Mam 1.47 Mth 2411. 18. r 
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and ara lecsted somewhere in the south eart zone by 
Varaha nh ra, * be placed in the modern Bas ter State 
An the Madhya Pradesh. 


erect cri paras eripart and cripare are identical. 
Tripard is the modem Tur oF Teer seven Riles te the west 
of Jabalpur on the river Narbada. Pargiter, however, 
identifies it with Mandhata on the Narbada. It has been 
deseribed in Buddhist literature as one of 8 regular 
stages on the route from Pai than te Sravasti. It was the 
eapitel of Raja Kekalladeva and ether Kalachuri kings in the 
du century A.D. onwards. It was alse called Cedinagara. 


pe The Andhra . lies between the dedavari 
and the Krighna. The Mahabharata r tates that the Andhras vere 
eres te the Deccan. The Ram@yana alse locates them on 
the Godavari. The Jatakas mention a tom Ang. on the 
ri Telavaha, identified with modern Bezwada. Regarding 


* SZ BI Ps 1603 EE wiii.443 HAI p. 2923 
awad and Kee cha, p. 1313 Tal’ De a 

a Pe 126; AX 41.148. 

BS Av.. 


Idi d. v. 9 of Mark e 116. 
pe 206 ef EI vol ey PP 220,283gIa 11. p. 191. 


: 21 pe 7286. 
raz 4 « 0. 


BS Aal — 111. 28 54¹ U Br vi. 18, as 


Antiquities 
1 PRAT p. 281 


| Lie 
11. Pre-Buddhist Indie Pe 870. 


RAB 


their ethnography some writers hold that they belonged to 
the 1 stock, while according te others, they vere 
originally a Vindhyan yes wne later om extended to the 
Godavari and Krishna valleys. 


— Arga compriseé the modern districts of Phagalpur 
and Monghyr 1 Bihar, It was one of 7 
shortly before the time of dantana Buddha. The capital of the 
Anges was first — Maling, later on the name was changed 
to Campa or Campavati. According te Cunningham the modern 
Village called Campanagara and Campapura near masta 
represents the site cf the ancient city of Campa. Epigraphic 
ew dence, however, seems to suggest the location of the 
ancient city near the Lakhisaral station on the Hap tera 
Railway, in the Western fringe of the Menghyr district. It 
was situate? en the river naned * which formed the 
boundary between the Aénga and Magadha. 9 Fa~hien and Hiuen 
Tsarg visited this kingdom while in India. 


1 12 | 
eGikass Godt: Caidvas Tne Cedi territory is Bundelkhand in 


T XA 1013 12 eee 75 ie hy 

Se Ibid. 16 5 2. 

8. B6 ae E21 b 1.86 ef 
Laa fe A harraveda, 3 Men} — 1 1. 11.4.8 


nel ee" 


Watters 41. 18 1..82 ef GAMI p. 83; Dey, 
1914 p. 317. W 


— 2 4 x1i1i.8. ef Meda Wenns 
ante 12 
12. Ibid. 4.80. 
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the Kadhaya Pradesh. Daring the Buddhas tine, it was an 
important sentre of aides According to the Mahabharata 
the capital of the Cedis is called Suktimati on the river of 
the same name identified by — with Ken. The same 
city hes been referrad to in Pali Literature as Sotthivatinagara 
which has been located somewhere near Banda, The Cedis, it 
sens; * various settlements in different ages spread all 
over, India. King Kharavele of Kalinga belonged to the Cedi 
rue. 


ä 1 Varahanihirg mentions the Dasamas in 
the west as vell as in the south cast. The letter formed a 
part of the Chattisgarh district in the Madhya Pradesh. Vidisa 
(modern * ¢ on the Vetravat4 (Betwa) was the capital of 
western Dasama. The Dasamas are the * or Desarene 
of the Periplus and Desaran of Ptolemy. Sebeef, however, 
en the authority of the Periplus identifies it with modern 
Orissa. 


13 
Homalndya: Memaindya is the Malaya Archipelago, the land 


1. Anguttara v. 496-37, 
ae Vana — 8 111. 20.50. 
Peo 

1 Cetiya Jatake. ROs 422. 

“y CAGI 7 4 728.268. 
6. cf * Zoi 2 p. 753 CL De 823 en, Aneient India 0 1624 
Dey, 27 81 UMyangar, Aneiant In pe 31 BI p. 283 abhi chine 

v 

2. x EI x XE 37e tr. Ik 1019) INQ xiv. pp 201 fr. 

3. Trad. 7.40 x. 181 1. 81. 

8 p. 160, fn. 3. ef Sabha ch. 32; Kis 41.810; Mat 

ll. 23.24. 

12. * lus pe . 


13. BS a Henan The Sige oo are —— 


In the printed text — 1 — 


ae f — 
1.7175 


Kem (1A spit. pal?) 


Aa 


ef gold, Khersenese. Bat if we accept the nine tn 
it is identified with Kailasa range of the Himalayas, which 
dees not fit in well with eur deseriptie. 


ura Ananda Jatharanga may have changed inte 
Tharakhanda in course of tine which is generally identified 
with Chota Nagpur. According te Buchanan, all the hilly 
region between Mr and Benuras Was Caled Jharakhant¢ 
whieh alse ineluded the Santhal-Pargana. 


Kalinga? Kalinga’ Gan en and Vishakhapatn em distri cts. 
According de the Mahabharata it comprised modern Orissa te the 
south of the Vaitreni und the veascosst sonthyaris os far as 
“ Tho „ range if wentionet as the 
weatermm boundary. Hue Tsang senticans it ab KaelingeKag or 
Kalinga, distinguishing it from Uet'u oF Grivse end kungeyu-t'e 
er Kongoda im the Gunjam district zudicating thst in his time 
Kalinga occupied a onthe area forming parts of modern dan dan 
and Vishaxhapatnam districts. 

fhe Calingag are mentioned by Pliny as occupying the 
eastern @ ast of India below the Mandei and Hall and the fameus 


3. Utpaia be, Yaenga-Upvangae-J a tharengah. ern translates 
“18 as ane Vanga ainor (and) the ae Alberuni 
the names Jathara ga. of HOTB pp, 107 ff. 


81. 
| s Bastem India f. p. 32. 
Ge BE b i te ae Pare 26; Xe 181.84 11275 
82 Aranyaks 1.113 ‘Asta 
1 81 2 en 144 .. 1445.5 Mn 
a — Lv. 883 pp. 167,168,171 


7. 
8. 111.1144. 
9. Vana oxiv. 10096-10107, 
10. Watters ii. pp. 198 ff. 
11. HALT po 88. 
12. Natural History vi. 21. 
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Mount las, waich has been identified with the Mahendra | 
nomtein which is again referred te by — as a part 
of the Kalinga kingdem. According to the Nahavaste, 
Dentapura was the capital = the Kalinga country which has 
bem identified with Raja Mahendri cerresponding to Ptolemy's 
Pitundra Metropolis.  Tri-Kalinga, nentioneé in the 
inseriptions of the Kelacimris, are Dhanaka or Amaravati on 
the Ersna, Andhra or Warangal and Kalinga or Raj-tMahondri, 

@ orresponding to Pliny's Nacco CalAngae, Ssnzerides-Calingae 
and Calingse. In the sixth century A. D. the east ern Cangas 
subjugated the kings of central Eglingz and the new reyal 
house was established in Srikaxulam District. Perhaps 


Varahanihirna was referring — of their Rings as e 


anrpati oF the lord of Kalinga. It was fasous for diamonds. 


It may be identifiet with Gantacala, mom 
as Kentakasatia and Greek Kentakassules in ancient times. 
W is identified with Lat in the distriet of 
Burdwan ir. Bengal. 


11 
Rosales It refers te the south Kosala * with the 
Chhattisgarh area, Panna region know for the Gi amonds . 


de Caaz * 892. 
8. 1. 144 ape vi. 64. 


361, 


11. BS 8 dyes. For details see Kosala in the Bstern division. 
12. Ibid. Ir. 7. 
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—— It is modem Puri. 


— Kem identi fies then with the phyllites of Ptoleny 
whe ccoaupied the benks of the Tapti lower dow than the Miamel, 
and * to the Gatpura range. In the Ajaigarh 
rock inscription the Sabaras along with the Pulindas * 

Bhils are described as wild tribes. The Kaumdi Mahoteava 
refers te the Sabaras living in the border of Magadha, which 
are obviously the same meant by Varahanihira. The Sabaras 
were an aboriginal tribes living in the different parts of ia. 
Theiy main profession seems te be hunting. 


9 
Aale See under Sulikas. 


— It was the sub-division of Vanga used for the first 
tine by Varahamihira. ‘The Upavanga region is generally 
identified 1 Central portion of the eastern part of the 
Gangetia Delta f. 6, the country to the cast of ae Bhagi rath’ 
ineluding Jessere, Sen specifically equates Upavanga vith 
Woakhald and Chittiagong. 


13 14 
Mangas Yanga: Vanga, from which the modern name of Bengal is 


1. BS A. 10, of HV 44.28. 20-2 oe in dg | A p. 262. 
3 Ibid. 1 1 K. 18, 1j 14. 1,88; 4.10. 
4. Rad: — 

2 2d. 1 

7. H is 52. 


8. ADORE xii. pp. 80 fr. er 20 xix. pp. 118 fr. 
28. xiv.8. 


18. Daye f. 25 Ri 1 i De 18. 

13. Be 4 7 70 725735 701 ix 0} 114 wal 14 18528 
e e 

* 72573973 ix» . 451. u pels 011 114.144. 
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derived, adtually demoted broadly the eastern horizons of the 
present provines during Varahamihira’s tine. me * 
reference to _ Vangas is found in the Aitareya 8 

The Baudhayana-Dharma-Sutra regards them as an impure people 
living outside the Aryavarta. moe entire triangular tract 
bounded by the Bhagiratht, fi end the Meghna estuary is om 
by the ethnic name Vanga. 


1 Keusanbi, modern Kosam village on the left bank of 
the Jamuna about 30 miles to the west of Allahabad was the 
capital of the kingdom of Vatea of Udayana. ‘he kingdom 
comprised the region between the Ganga and the Yamma, near 
their confluence. 


Nack in ancient times the country of Vidarbha included 
the kingdom of * and Bhilsa to the north of Narbada. 
According to Kalidasa, it lay to the south of Vidisa and _ 
river Varada (Wardha) was flowing through it. me Vayu Purana 
croupe then with the Aras and Pulindhas whereas the Kasik 
record of queen Guutani-Balasri associates Vidarbha with 
Aparanta. | 


Te AA at ar 2. 7 2 
2. ABORI xxi KDI pp. 226-26; Mist. of Bengall Lite 


PPPs : | 
3. A 182. ef. JASB 1997 S83 D . 22 
4. BS AM. We 
S. Mad, 
a — Bhilsa Topes p. 363. 
* 8 48. 86. 
EX viii. 41.61. 


The number of settlements mentioned in the account 
of Varahamihira, in the southern division of India,is by 
far an exhaustive one, He supplies us a list of 61 
ethnic erg Feui ding is the region. wither suurods like 
the Brahmanda, in, 3 Brahma, and Vamana Puranas 
give 28,28,27,27 and 28 * in this division | 
respectively. The Markandeya Pyrens in one account — 
furnishes us with 81 and in another 27 names. Varahanihira 
enlists the following names in this division: Lanka, 
Kalajinas, Sauris, Talikates, Grinagara, Malaya, Dardura, | 
Mahendra, Malindhya, Bharukacchas, Kankatas, Kankanas, 
Vanavasi , Bibikas, Phanikaras, Konkanas, Abhiras, AvaraS,y 
Vena, Avanti, Dasapura, Gonardas, Kerala, Karnatas, Mahatavi, 
Ci trakuta, Nasikya, Kollagiri, Colas, Kraunca, Jatadharas, 
Kaveri, Rsyamika, Vai durya-Sankha-Muktadvi pa, Atri, Varicaras, 
— Ganarajya, Krana, Vellura, Pisikas, gurpadri, 
Kusumanaga, Tumbavana, Karnaneyakas, Yamyodadhi, Tapasasramas, 


8. inen ankanas; AVaraS, Jatadharas, Ganarajya 
. Sarpadri and Kusumanaga are not identi able. , 
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Rsikas, Kanci, — Ceryas, Aryakas, Gimnhala, 
Reibha, Baladevapattana, Dendakavana, Timingalasanas, Bhadras, 
Kacchas, Kunjaradari, and Tamraparni. The following 32 names 
of the list of ae Brhat Samhita are not mentioned in the 
Markandeya Purana.t Sauris, Talikatas, Girinagara, Malindhya, 
Kankata, Kankana, Vanavasi, Sibikas, Phanikaras, Avaras, 
Avantäkas, Mahatavi, Jatadharas, Vaidurya-Sankha-Muktadvipa, 
Atwi, Varicaras, Dharmapattana, Ganarajya, Vellura, Surpadri, 
Kusumanaga, Tumbavana, Yamyodadhi, Tapasasramas, Marucipattana, 
Aryakas, Baladevapattana, Dandakavana, Timingalasanas, Bhadras, 
Kacehas and Kunjaradari. It includes 6 names such as BSaulika, 
Nakata, Karkotakavana, Akanina, Maharastra, Aukhavana, 
Daksinakeuyusa, and Telenga other than those mentioned by 
Varahamihira, whereas it gives the names of Bhrgukaccha and 
Karmanayaka in place of Bharukaccha and Karmaneyaka of the list 
of Varahamihira respectively. | | | 

Tho list supplied in the other accoust of the Markandeya 
Purana is very different from both the accounts of Varahamthira 
and that of its first list ef itself and consists of names such 
as Pundra, Kevala, Golangula, Sailusa, Musika, Kusuma, 
Nemavasaka, Maharastra, Mihisaka, Kalinga, Abhira, Sahavoisikya, 
Adakya, Sabaray Pulinda, Vindhyamemleya, Vaidarbha, Dandakavana, 
Paurika, Maulika, Asmaka, Bhogavardhana, Naisika, Kuntala, Andhra, 
Udbhida and Vanadaraka, It will thus be observed that there are 
considerable variations in the accounts of Markandeya Purana. 


1. not identifiable. 
2. oh. 2 
Se Gh. 87. 
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8 It is the modern Kaveri. It rises from a spring 
called 3 in the Bralmagiri mountain in Coorg. 
Bhavabimti tells us that the slopes of the Malaya mountain are 
encircled hy the river Kaveri. 


— It rises near the Mahabalesvara in the western Ghats 
and flows inte the Bay of Bengal in the district of Nellore 
on the coromandel coast at Sippelon 2 11tt Ie south of Nanulapaten. 
It is mentioned in the Bhagavatpurana. The united streans of 
Krsna and Vent are called Kranavent. 


42 — It is elear that it refers to a river or not 

to Glen, The river Tamraparni rises in the Agasti-Kuta 
mountain flowing through Pallemecota, falls inte ee Quit 
or dulf of Manar near Punakail. The Bhagavatapurana alse 
refers to it as a river. The port of Korkal was situated, 
according to Ptolemy, at the mouth of this river, which was vell- 
known for its pearl-fishery. According to Varahanthira | 
seat tae was noted for its pearls, which is supplesmted by 
Kalidasa. 

I, HA. 123 v.64. 

2. Malatimadhava, v.42. 

3. BS Av. 1. Ke took this word, with the one that follows it 


| - the text, te — the nene of a place ~ Ersnavellura. But 
arahanihire edly mentions the river Krsna and the tom 
87 Veliurg 3 


2. i le. Kis en. 4. 


1 72 1 
oe BS xiv Nos ixcrt 293. ef Enith, Asoka, 3rd ed Pe 1623 


441. 
5. L. 1 225 


SOR 


3 It is a tributary of the Krana river, the combined 
atream of the two rivers being often mentioned as n 
or Krsnaveni, It rises in the western chats. Varahamihira 
states that the diamonds got from the banks of the Vena river 
are of the purest kind. 


ALA. 


3 4 
Bharmapattana: Calicut. Kem translates the name by ‘Yama's 
city’. Yama is generally called the lord of the south and 
Dharma is another name for Yama. 


§ 
Kamen Krauncapura may be identified with Banavasi 
in North E on the river Baroda, an affluent of the 
Tungabhadra. 


7 
Yaricarag: The Varicaras 1.6. mariners may denote tne 
people engaged in the sea trade, of the southern coastal 
regions oF the Pirates of the Greek sources. 


The regions of Beryl, Mines, 
conchshells, Pearls may be identified with the Pak Strait 

As lands situated between the I,dian coast and Ceylon, which are 
still popular for pearls ete. Hua Tsang refers to these 
islands possibly as the ‘Island of Precious Bubstances'. Of these 


1. BB . 124 320 xv 693 1.6. 
Ibid. 1.6. 


3. Ibid, xiv 14. 

4. Sevell, Sxeteh of the Dynesties of Southern India, p.57. 
&. BS xiveid. 

Ge Dey, pe 104. 

4. BS * 


9 4 
Ce Watters 41. 236s 


| 
0 
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islands Mukta may be identified with Muttukoral in the Ramanath 
district in South India, which is popular for its pearl 
fisheries. 


9 It refers to the people of Timingila living 
on the sea-fish. Tisingila country has been identified with 
the ala valley (eorruption of Timingila) in the district 
of Maduras Ptolemy refers to this country as tangala and Taga. 


4 
Ans: It is the modem Citrakute or * near 
Kampta (Kamptanathgiri or Kantanathgiri) in Bundelkhand, which 
is about four miles from the Chitrakut station. _ are two 
rivers at Chitrakuta called the Mandakini and Malini. 
8 8 
The Rilgiri hilis in the south India. Kalidasa 


deseribes the Malaya and the Dardura as the breasts of the 
southern region. 


1 
Mahendya: ‘The Mahendra nountain extends from Ganjan Md Madura. 
Eastern Ghats were nom as Mahendraparvata in the Ramayana. 


» Gf Padua . act 1.24; 
1 xv 1949 p "3045 Upadhyaya pp. 5-10, 16,23 
2775 Haf- Y. eee 31 f N ne 
11. % Hama 


Ayodhya IV. 39 1vi. 7,8. 


8. a pe 83. 
„ AA 181. 


10. BS Mv. 14 14. 10. ef IA vol xxii 184. 
11. Annen ixiv.10-14, of Marx pe 3053 MAI p. 22. 


Joy 


According to the 1 the Mahendra mount 

* between the Ganga-sagara-sSangama and the saptagodavari. 
Pargiter states that Mahendra hills of the Ramayana and —— 
of the Puranas are the two different ranges but Ray Chaudhuri 
holds that the same range of hills is meant by the authors of 
the Ramayana and the Puranas. A portion of the eastern Ghat 
near Ganjam is still called the Mahendre bili It is described 
as a mountain par oxcellence of the Kalingas. — 


3 The Travancore hills extending from Coimbatore to 
Cape Camorin. Mhavablhuti tells us that the slopes of the Malaya 
mountain are eneireled by the river Kaveri. Kalidasa describes 
the Dardura and Malaya as the breasts of the soutlern region. 

It has been desaribed ag one of the Kulaparvatas of India. It 
is the same ag Tamil Podigel or Podigal the Bettigo of Ptol u. 
It has des bed as the mountain par excellence of the 
Pandyase 


— The Resyamika mountein range is eight miles from 
Anagandi en the bank of the river Tungabhadra from the evidence 
of the Remayana from where the river Pazpa * * falls 
into the Tungabhadre after flowing westward. Pargiter, 


‘oe 

03008 fr. 
8. — 88.147 Ii. 10 xxvii.2. ef ABWI iv. p. 109; Bharatanbhunt 
ire v.. 
7 Raghu iveSi, 
8. Mark 1512, 10. U. 
35 22. 47-1 Rama Kis che 1 Mark lvitel3 

v 17 
1. naar p. is a N 
1. LI pe 263. 
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however, identifies it with the range of hills stretching 
from Ahmadnagar to beyond Naldrug and Kalyani dividing the 
Manjire and the Bhima rivers. 


unde Region between Vindhya mountain and 
Godavari river. 3 It is the great forest belt, celebrated in 
the Ramayana in connection with the Rama's exile. According 
te Parti ter, it included the whole of Central India from the 
Bundelkhand region in the north, Kalinga in the east and 
Vidarbha in the vest. ‘he inclusion of Vidarbhe within 
Dandaka is also suggested by Kautilya. The Mahabharata gives 
Godavari the southern limit of the forest, A king * the 
Dandaka forest has also been alluded by the astronc 


. 
Zunbavana! ‘Tumbavana may be identified vith the forest of 
the Tumbura eountry which is situated within the Vindhya range. 


10 | 
‘Mabakayds Mahatavi may be the same as Mahavana, mentioned 
in an old inseription, which — identified with the present 
m in Orissa in the eastern Vindhyas. Braj 


Jaypore forest regi 


1. BS Av. 16; ef HC ch. 43 Milinda Panho p. 150; Raghu 111.9 
Bhagavata 3 Padma ch. 21. 

2. Ibid. xvi. 

3. Adi Lev. 465 Uttara Lxxi x. 18-20. 

4. RA 1894 Pe 242. 

S. Arth P. 11. ef Dey p. S23 Ia xxli p. 176. 

6. Babha xxx.11603 Vana lxxxv.8183.84, ef Wttararamacarita act 
7. . abies 24-26. 


1. 
. Der. 
U. I pp. 182-83. er IHQ 1 pp. 281 fr. 


Jos 
or Gokul were alse mom as Mahavanas 
: 
Ann The heruitage vas visited by Rama with Laksmana 
and Sita, while the sage was living there with Anusuya. 


— It danot es Inst ern Melva. Kern following Utpala, 
translates the word Alara by the mines" and locates it in 1 
the modern Khandesh. In the Junagadh inseription of Rudradamana, 
the text has Akar-Avanti, 4. e the eastern and western Malwa. 
The most important ality of Akara was Vidisa. Akara and Avanti 
are Kur associated in the epigraphical reeords of ane ent 
Indias 


Mparukacshat It is modern Broach, having another variant 
in Bhrgukaceha and was situated on the right bank of the Nai-Mo-Te 
or Narmada. To the ,. Ptolemy and the water of the Periplus 
it was knowm ae Barygazae Hiuan Tsarg alse locates it in 
southemm India. But the author of the Periplus notes that below 
Barygaza the coast turns to the south, whence that region is 
named Dakhinabades (Daksinapatha), henes placing it in western 
India. It was very flourishing and rich sea port on western 
sea-board of India and was in regular — connections with 
the » islende of South East asia (Sunnvaabbuni), Bharukacchas 

— i. wef Wopaln pe 200. 12,183 f. Dey, p. 70. 


Gazetteer 4 pt. 4 p.88 n. ef IA vil p. 289. 
81 * 1 pal 8 p. 61. 


7. BS ay. 113 7.48; XVI „61 1A1z. 11. ef Utpala p. 141; ASWI iv, 


$ Bae l. des oribed Ptol 38,40, 153,287 
51 iat Pm by CNY» pp. 88,40, 153,287. 
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1 
was also called Bhrgupura. 


— It is the modern Mandasor, or mere properly — 
(as inom to the people of neighbouring village) in Malwa. The 
court panegyrist of Yasodharmana of Dasapura gives a vivid poetic 
deseription of the royal territory extending from the * Reva 
to the Paripatra mountain and the region of the lower Indus. 


* It is the famous di mar mountain about 10 miles 
East of Junagadh in Kathiavad, a sacred hill (3800 ft. high) to 
the Jainas as it contains the temples of Nenminatha and Parsvanatha. 
It is alse famous for its inseriptions of Asoka (covering over 
100 sq feet oF Fock). There were unearthed two more Win 
Ans er ipt 1028 belonging to Rudradamana and another to 1 
according to whieh it was the capital of Surastra and the Viceregal 
seat of the Provinelal Governors of Candragupta Maurya, Ascka and 
of the Inperial Guptas. It is a great irony that the name has 
now passed over to the motntain dimar and the ancient city is now 
represented by Junagadh, at the foot of it. The original nane 
| of the Gmar oat was Urjayat. It was also called 

Raivataka mountains : 

11 ; 

ana: It is the modern Canjeeveram on the river Palar, 43 
miles south west of Madras. The region of Kanci was called 
TH-. 1, Prabendhecintanant pe 138. 

3. IA xxi po a Peg 111.5. 75. ef HI pp. 176-77. 


@. cil pane 2s | 
8. yp Pe 281. 


BS Av. 11. 
Ki viii pp 42 ff. 3 TA vil 1878 p. 287. 


avate . D. 1% Skanda ch. 1. 19-29; Mbh 
ary Bla Watters 41. 226-28; 401 Pes 2 
Indian Gulture, 1 pp. 80 ff 
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Zondaemendalam. There are temples of Kaflasanathasvania built 
in the Pallava style of the 6th century architecture and 
Ra jasinhaparmesVarae 


, 1 Goorg on the Malabar coast. It was also called 
Kodagu. It is mentioned as Kollagira 5 an inseription at 
Terdal. Kollagiri occurs in the Mahabharata and the Markandeya 
Purana and in Viarm Purana as Koragiri. Fleet, dre, 
identifies it with Kolhapur (Kolapur) in Maharastra State, whieh 
is obviously wrong. 


8 : 
Aan The name suggests that the place, possibly, was 
a popular eentre of red-pepper. It may correspond to Musiris 
idenks fies with Cranganore tm miles east of Ponnani in Cochin 
State. 


1 1 It is the modern Nasik in the Maharastra State. The 
present form Nasik appears to be eatablished by ins eri ptions at 
Bedsa and at Nasik itself. Proel designates as Hasika and the 
Mahabhasya and Nasikyae 


i3 | ; 
Yanavagi: Baenawasi in the north Kanara District, above the 
Ghats. Vanavasi was the capital of the Kadamba dynasty upto the 
sixth century A. D. Ptolemy refers to it as Banane. 


1 75 gives only Mari ei, Utpala p. 200. 

. 50 1 8 3 

12 Ia rey e 38. 
f Bs, 12 11 24 56. 

14. Nele r. Pe 1 
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J * Ya also refers to the Auras living in 
the south Western sector of India. It seens that there were 
many branches of the Auras settled in various parts of India. 
The tribe can still be traced in the presext Mart who live in 
the Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Nepal and some portions of Rajputana 
and are mostly agriculturists and cowherds. 

They are mentioned as rn. apatha-vasinah in the 
Vaya and the 1 Puranes. Barnett identifies the 
Abhiras of the southern branch with the ayarsbf south India wig 
brought inte the south the worship of god Erana. their country 
is placed on the Vindhya between the Konkana in the sovth and 
the Tapti in the north west. Smith locates the Abhiras, 
mentioned in the Allghabad inseription of Samndragupte, in the 
provinee of Ahirawadea between Jhansi and Misa. The Vansavalis 
of Nepal on the other hand nent ion that the Athiras had a 
settlement in Nepal in very early we 

They were a foreign tribe and possibly entered into 
I. BS xivel4. & Dey, f° 


2. Ibid. 22155 Ve 
3. Ibid. | Av. 


883 ZA xxii ps 193. 
“42; 41. 191 251.21. 


ang alta bie 1141 ch 4. 20. 
2. CII 111 * id; EI xxti pe . 


10. Levi, Le epal, 41 pp. 186-50; 111 pp. 102.9. 
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India during the confusions after Alexander's —— The 
country of the Abhiras has been mentioned as . the 
Periplus and as Aberia in the Geographike of Ptoleny, 
according to witch it formed a part of the . or 
the lower Indus valley, According to the Hahabharata, cher 
settled at a piace where the river Saraswati disappears in the 
sand nem 9 the present Hissar in the Haryana. 

Aan They my be identified with the ars of south 
India. 


por ae po The Avantakas were the residents of 
Avanti which roughly corresponds to modern Ha lun, Niwar and 
adjoining parts in the Madhya Pradesh. UWjjayini was the | 
capital of Avante From the 7th and Sth centuries onwards 1 
was called * Vidisa was the capital of Avanti during the 
time of the Gungas. 


9 
Bhadxaa: See under the Central Zone. 


Currant * Cerya is a corruption of Kerala, which 
roughly corresponds to the modern Kerala State. It is however, 
suggested that in the aneient period, it comprised the present 
kingdom of Mysore, Coimbatore, Salem, South Malabar, Cochin and 


1. GBI 
25 N pp. 46.993 CA p. 192, 

8. 42.7.1 vit.19.6. ef Tal p. 793 Rerkrelds palm, pp. 88-81. 
7.781 


oS Feast atest 1.388. Asta 4 v. 1. 1761 Bhasya 
Ragim iv.323 aunta &. 48.31 4K. 58%0 j Vana 


10. Ibid. 18. 
11. Az 12. ef Rama . 
rk an. 57.453 Vaya xi 


ney a x pp. 1174-75; 


Sit 


Travancore maine 0 Bat Mysore was a separate kingdom mom 
as Gangavadi, which was ruled by the Gangas from the times of 
the Calukyas of Badami. The Capital of the Ceryas was 
Skandapura * at a short distance to the west of 
Gusselhati Pass. The author of the Periplus refers te it as 
Cerobothra and its ports of Laura, Tyndis and Muxiris. 


Salast The Cola region extended along with the eastern 
coast, from the river Pennar to the Vellar, and on the west 
reaching to about the borders of Coorg comprising the 
Trichinopaly and Tanjore districts and a part of the Pudukottat. 
Its capital was Uraiyur (old Trichinopoly), on * Kaveri, 
N as Uragapura, Argam of the Periplus, orthoura of 
Ptolemy alse mom as Koli, in the second century A.D. 
Kancipura, Combaconum a Tanjore were the various capitals in 
the eleventh century A.D. Kaveripattana or Pugar or Puhar was 
an important seaeport of the Colas. The Colas are the only 
pover in the Indian History who ruled outside India in the 
South Mast Asian islands, 


8 
Gopardas A place near Ujjain. The duty of Gonarda has been 
mentioned on the route from Paithan to Sravasti betwee 


2 3 pe S303 pete CII 141 Pp. 71 PHA p.530;RHNI p. 183. 


3 BS Av. 133 2701 1.611 75487 „Ata 4v. 1. 1783 
Rama Av. ch. 41; an. 87. 8 Vayu ch.45.124, The 
Chinese refer te it es C -L. = (Beal, 11 p. 227) 3 


8. BS sive 577 775 ** 1 The aha Gonardiya 
414.1. 11.21% %% 


gO 


WA 


SIA 


| 1 
Ujjayind and Bhilsa. It is associated with = birth place 
of Patanjali whieh is located in the Madhya Pradesh by some 
and in the Deccan by others. 


4 
Kacshas ‘ Modern Catch. It is identified with K'i-T'a of 
Hiuan Tsang. 


Kaunkana’ —— It denotes precisely the wie strip 
of land between the western Ghats and the on sea. Tana 
was the capital of Konkana, according te Albermi. ad are 
identified with the Cocondoe of Pliny. Hiuen Tsang’s 
Kungekan-na-pucelo i.e. Konkona had capital at Konkonapura a 
identified with ini on the north bank of the funghathadra 
river, Burgess, however, identifies with Kopal or Kokanur, 
335 miles from Nasik, 


14 
Kankatag: Does it refer to Kanakas which are identified 
with the residents of Travancore? 


16 
Amas The Karnata com try denotes a part of Carnatic 
between Ramnad and Seringapatam. It is the same as Kuntaldesa. 


ie IGI xi. p.; CAGI p. 726. 
2. THQ 11 p; 288, er De 7 

0 1 
BS 3 : baie: ° 


8. Watters 11 p. B48. cf CAGI pp. 347-483 AGI pp. 254-55. 
6. BS xvi.lls Mark ch. v. 

7. Thid. Av. 18. Fleet reads Tankana (IA xxii p. 171). 
_ ag | Gazetteer i yt 11 p. 238 n. ef 401 Pe 465, 

0 0 3 


28. 
4.1 Bhagavata v. 6-7. 


Ve 
17. Saxti sansan bk 114 ch. vi. 18. cf GANT p. 89; Dey, v.94. 
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Kamata is a Sanskritised form of Kan-nadu i.e. black country. 
It is the country of the Kenarese speaking people. me kingéon 
of Vijayanagara was Called Kamatas The Mysore State was also 
know ty the name of Karnataka. 


EAA Kalajay is a corruption of Kalajina or Kalanjana, 
a hill fort in the Badausa sub-division of the Banda district 
in Bund and, where Sher Shah Suri lost his life. 


— Baroda region. Bone of the inseriptions 
mention Karmaneya, Kamaniya and , identified with 
the modern Kamej in the Baroda 1 


hid Elephants glen. The Mysore forests abounding 
in elephants are most probably referred to here in the Kunjaridari. 


2 9 10 

lanka? Sinhala: Both the terus 2 Ceylon. Hun Tsang 
refers to it as Seng-Kka-lo. Fleet, however, prefers to 

regard Lanka, not the island of Ceylon, but the capital City,» 


8. 
9. Thad. 18. 
10. agen Ade 232-34. Lenga-ka (Lanka) has been mentioned 


11. TA ait pe 183. 


separate refermce to whieh was perhaps thought necessary by 
hin beeause it provides the Hindu prime meridian. Elsewhere 
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Varahamihira says that Ujjayini and Lanka are situated on the 


same meridian. 


1 
Pigikas: Pisikeas may represent the residents of Pistapura 
identified with Pithapura in the Godavari district, which was 


conquered by Samudragupta during his south Indian Digvi jaya. 


2 | 
Phanikearag! Phanikaras are possibly the people living along 


the banks of the river Phena, a tributary of the Godavari, 
whence they derived their name. 


— According to a Jaina work 8 Sauri, 
king of Matimra, removed his capital to a newly built city 
named Sauripuri, while his young brother Suvira remained at 
Mathura. Sauri possibly migrated to south India where he 
constmeted a new city, Sauripurl whose residents later came 
to be designated Sauris. 


Annas Sibikas seen to be a branch of the 3ivis who 
nigzated to south India, Sivis had a number of settlenents 
in Indias Swat valley with Arishtapur as capital; Mewar with 
Fetuttara, identified with Nagari, 11 miles north of Chiter; 


1. BS Av. 1. 
Id. 12. 
ad. 11. 

4. E Av * 112. 

5. BS Av. 12. 
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and another settlement was at Sibipura identified with Shorkot 
in the Jhang distri et. 


1 


2 | 
Baabhas: The Paini hills in Madura locally called Baraha 
Parvata, are she Reabha mountains, hence the people of the 


4 
Baikeas: Rsikas are the people living in the vicinity 
of the Esyamuka mountain, the source of Pampa river, whieh 
Tall into the Tungabhadra after flewing westward. 


— It may be identified with Talkada, the capital 
of the Ceras or Cela, on the Kaveri, 30 miles to the east by 
the south of Mysore now buried in the * of Kaveri. ‘The 
ane ent name of Talkeda was T mapura. I was the capital 
of the Ganga 8 in the third cmtury. This region, 
roughly south Mysore was called Gangavadi-Hinety-8ix-Thousend. 


9 10 
Zapasagrama Pandharpur in Maharastra States. Tapasasrama 


is identical with Ptoleny'’s fabascls 


7. 171 — ef IA 11. De 191, 


Z. Jas 1011 5. 635. 
1 1 ptf pe Sil. 
e 208 ? P Pe 
. Ptolemy pe 158. 


The seetion of the south western division 
of India has its em importance. Varahanuihira is the 
only sur e ameng all the galaxy of Indian arge whi ch 
mentions this division, except the Markandeya Pura, gad 
which too, records the names of 26 settlenmts of the 
division only in one account and omits it in another 
account, The settlemmts of this division are ordinarily 
mentioned in the western division of Puranie accounts 
in a very general manner, ) 

The account of Varahanihira enumerates as many 
as 20 names such as Pahlavas, Kambojas, Sindu-fauviras, 
Vadavamukhas, Aravas, Ambasthas, Kapilas, Narimkhas, — 
Anartas, Phenagiri, Yavanas, Margaras, „ 9 
Parasavas, Sudras, Barbaras, Kiratas, Khandas, Krvyadas, 
Abhiras, Cancukas, Hemagiri, Sindhm, Kalaka, Maharmava, 
Raivatakas, Surastra, Badaras and Dravidas, The list of 
the Maykandeya Purana does not mention 12 names of that 
of the Brhat Samhita s., Aravas, Ambasthas, Kapilas, 


1. che &8 
2. Vadavamukhas and Narimukhas are fabulous and 
ambiguous terms and cannot be identified, 

3. Margaras and Krvyadas are not identifiable, 
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Phenagiri, Yavanas, Margaras, Narimukha, Khandas, 
Krvyadas, Abhiras, Cancukas and Badaras and Kamapraveya 
of the list of Varahanmihira is memtioned as Karnapradheya 
in the Markandeya Purana, whereas 8 names of the list of 
the Markandeya Purana such as Dravana, Aginga, Vanitamkha, 
Parada, Pandya, Kala, Dimrtaka,|Darada are not meluded in L and 
the account of Varahanihira, ‘The names of Paradas , 
Pandyas and Dearadas appearing in the list of the Markandeya 
Purana should have been ineluded in the north western 
division as dene in the Brhat Gauhita, Varahanihira's 
division of the western seetion inte south western 
division evidently helps to locate the settlements more 
precisely and correctly, 
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. It is the modern Indus river. According to 
Alberuni the upper course of the Indus above the junction with 
the chenab was know as Sindim, lower that point to Aror it vas 

knows ty the nae of „ ite course from Aror 
dom to the sea was called Mihran. Varahamihira mentions it 
both as the country and the river. It is a trans-Himalayan 
r1 ver. Ns ing. from the snows of western Kallasa in Tibet, | 
the Bindim first flows north vest for about half of its length 
and then reaching the Darad country in the north vest of 
Kashuir and south of Little Pamir it takes a southward course 
along which lay its most famous places. Other identification 
of the Sindm is with the river Kali Sindh, a tributary of the 
Chambal. in Malwae 


OCR 


3 
Mahamava: The Arabian sea. 


Phamagizis Monier Williams locates it near the mouth of the 
river Indus. 


To BS ar hg ee 335 805 * KeGg ]. 10, 18,211 xviil.6. 
ef iy 1 28 re 4.3, 1. 

2. 4 p ef Wa ip. 120; PHAI p. 620. 

Be Ba” a, 


4. Imad. 18. 
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1 
Raivatat me Raivata mountain is situated epposite to 
Gimar hill. It 4 said to be the source of the rivers Palasini 
and Sikatae-vilasini. 


CITIES 


3 | 4 
Kalaka: It hay be identified with Kolkhol of Ptoleny, 
corresponding to Taticorin at the mouth of the river famrapami 
in finnevelly. But it lies very far in the south. 


COUNTRIES AND PDL 


situiaal The Aas tano (Arrian) Sambastai (Diodorus) , 
Sabareae (Curtius), or Sabagrae (Grosius) of Alexander's 
historians and Ambutal of Ptolemy are the same as the Anbasthas. 
They had a settlement on the lower Akesines (Chenab) identical 
with the Malava terri tory, but above the confluence of the 
Chenab and the Indus. me Puranas as well as the Mahabharata 
refer to them as Ksatriyas * the Burt literature seens 
to point to their mixed origin. Sometimes before Varahanihira 
they seem to have migrated toe the neighbourhood of Mekala hill, 
the source of the Naruada and some of then migrated further to 
the east in Bengal in later times where they can still be traced. 


1 | 
Aral ‘They should be identified with the Arabitae of the 
Greeks, a people of the Dravidian stock who were settled near 


1. BS Av. 11 N. A. 

2. CII i east 60. 

3. BS xiv. 

4. Dey, pp. 86,102 

8. BS 1 ig in the Pali (Digha t 4 272 88). 


Plat pe S68. Invasion of Alexander, pp. 29 
+ PAL Be ef „ ae ah. 20, 10; DFona ch. 118. 14 ATHT p. 100 
Ar 


8. 
9. — ey 4.911,98 SLAI pp 817. 
lle — v. 17. 


3Ro 


the Hab Aer in Baluchistan during the time of Alexander, 
Ethnologieally they belonged to India. 
2 N 
Anm See under the southem sone. 
3 4 

nam It denotes north Gujarat with its capital at Dvaraka. 
According to some, it is located around Vadanagar. According to 
the Skand Purana, there was a hermitage in this ceuntry full of 
asceties chanting Vedic hymns. 


— Indus Delta. Barbarika, Barbari of Ptolesy 
and the Barbarike Bnporium of the author of the Periplus 
are the same, being W with the Barabara country, and 
Patala (modern Brahmanabad), was the chief tom. 


Nm Bier region. The Badaras were probably identical 
with Hiuan Tsang’s O-. or Badari or Vadari, who occupied 
the modern Mar ee in the province of Gujarat. Mar is a 
corruption of Iivadurgae In the seventh century A.D. “Badari 
seems to be/large kingdom bounded by A4 r Ranthanthor om the / 2 
north, ty the Loni and Chambal on the east and west and Malava 
frontier on the south and extended from the mouth of the Banas 
river to the Rann of Cutch te the Chamba near Mandasort 


Le CHI pe zun 
Vv 
3. Nad. 4.557. „eg 1 Ku. 1. er BI p. 1725 HI viii pods fr. 


14 wii 

4. N Al p 08 Dietionary of Proper Janes in the 
ok ta p. 433. 

5. ag pe 276. 


6. Ch I, 5-6, 


7. BS Av. 18} 1 


of Asta 4v. 3.933 Mark 1v11. 0. 
ini p. 62. 


| The Badara 
18. C481 8 
14. Bey, . ef Car 
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mentioned in the Mahatharata along with the Pulindas,Andhras etc. 
as the residents of the Daksinapatha. They may be located near 
the mouth of the Narmada river. 


* Temilnad, ineluding Madras to Seringapatam and 
Cape Comorin. The traditional boundary was e and 
Dhanakakata on the north, and Malakuta on the south. Varahanthira 
mentions the rulers of — suggesting thereby that the 
country was not under one monarch but was divided into small 
tndependent principalities, He further gives the division 
himself and refers to the eastern half of the Dravida cowtry. 
It is strange that Varahanihira locates it in the south west 
sone and not in the south sector. Can we infer that it refers 
to some Dravidian tribe in the west, perhaps the Brahuis in 
Baluchistan, who belonged to the Dravidian stock? 


7 
Kanilas: The Kapilas had a settlement on the Narbada river. 
. 8 is twenty four miles to the south 
west of Nasik, 


9 
Kamanravera: Karnapraveya may be Adame Shes with Karavi repura 
corresponding to modern Kolhapur in Maharastra. 


1. BS Av. 12. 

2, 41. 2. 

3. BS Av. 18 Av. 231 41. 18,10 Aberuni gives Drauida 
(1.302) ef Mth ch. 118.405 — 15. 28,03 Villeds73 
LK. 1,23 82722 A. 8, 

3 . pe cf Dey p. 87; Ras 1846 p. 15; Julien 111.118. 

2 v.. 
Ge Tad. XWòWI. 2. 


ge. —＋ 9 17. 


BS. ad e375 v8, 78,80 a tL) 1. 18. ef Asta 1v. 1. 
3 Bhasya 1. 1.1; Art a6 | 
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Ennis Pamir Badakshan region. me Mahabharata locates 
thes in the north and further sec that Rejapura (modern 
Rajaori) was the home of the Kambojas. It is now comonly 
believed that the Kambojas were a people of Iranian stock 
inhabiting the Pamir Badakshan region. However, the different 
views expressed by various scholars aro s Sir Charles Aliet 
regards them as the Tibetans while Rhys Davids locates thon 
in the extrene North-west of India with Waren as 5 cap tal 
which has been identified with Darawaj. V. A. Suith placcs 
the Kambo Jas among the motntains either of Tibet or of the 
Hindwlush and MeCrindle in 9 H. C. Ray W 
endorses the Mahabharate's view. Smart alzots 7 tribe 
to the tract of the river Katul. According to stein, the 
east em part of Afganistan was called Kamboja. Varehanthira’s 
location in the south west is not preferred by a who 
locates them far more to the north. But 8.K. Alyangar 
reiterates that the territory of the Kambojas lay in the en 
Sind and Gujrat. This view has been accepted by P. I. Banerji. 
the Rajatarangini places Kamboja in the Uttarapatha and clearly 
distinguishes it from the land of the Tukharas, apparently lying 


1. BS Av 17; 27 art — Nager, ef Asta 
4 v. 1. 1781 Bhasya Ban 3 Artha pe 1 289 70. 
2. Ms ch.. Vayu ch. 88; HV hs. 13, 14. 
3. Kba vii 253 5 
4. Panini — 3 RAS 1911 pp. 801 * s Mc pp. 350 ff. 
ta 7203. 


Bhera 


2. pps 25 

il, 14 aX pp. 23, 240, 267. 
12. RT vol is pe 136. 

12 Ia vol Aa, pe 180. 


7. 
Publie Aiuini stration in ancient India 88. 
18. iv, 163-65. iil 
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further to the north. Hiuan ions does not speak in favour of 
these people. 

In the Mahabharata mona rehé cal nn was prevalent 
among the Kaubojas. The Arthasastra of Kautilya speaks of the 
Kambojas as a ‘varte-sastr-opajivin' samgha, that is to say a 
confederation of agriqlturists, herdsmen, traders and warriors 
and in Panini India, it was a Rara a Janapada. Kamboja 
kingdom was one of the solasamahajanapada in the sixth century 

B. C. 


Mak, We mo nothing about the Kirata settlement in the 
south west of India K the available historical records except 
the Sakti Samgama Tantra which describes the territory of the 
Kiratas as extending as far as Ramaksetra and as lying on the 
Vindhyasy viich only testifies the accomt of Varahamthi ra. 
Buddha Prakash points out that the Kirata element predominates 
in the population of Ladakh and Baltisten and is alse sprinkled 
in the people of Afghanistan. Hence a Kirata settlement in the 
west or north-west of India cannot be ruled out. 

About the origin of the Kiratas B. Leu holds that they 
were Mongoloids. Similiar opinion is expressed by Suniti 


et Chatterji, according to whom the name of the Tibeto- 


5 ey do not F. . 
inferior people of frontier fee 05 —— stocks” 
Bimuridatta Jataka also the Kambojas are credited with savage 
customs, No. gee also Jataka, VI, 208; Cowell's Jataka, 
221. 8. Levi,"*Pre-Arym et Pre-Dravidien dams 1 Inde", 


2. 1.67.38) bu 1.83. 2 . * 


1. 178. 
8. 4 baat — ty. 282,286 res. Mahavastu I.343;II.33 Vinaya 
texte 1, 146 xiv . Ste ec MM. 221. 19,22 
xs * 
1.55 e 5 . 
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Barna tribe of Hranti living in the eastern Nepal throvs gene 
light en the eee basis of the word 'Kirata’ ". As they 
were of 8 habits it is quite likely that they spread over 
4ifferent parts of India. The . Places the in the 
Uttarapatha along with the Yavanas,s Kambojas, Gandharas and 
Barabaras and at another place in the north-east as the allies 
of the Kurus, Ptolemy. endorses the former view of the 
Mahabharata, Kalidasa locates then in Brahmaputra valley. 
The deseendants of the Kiratas still mom by this name 
are found living in the Morung, west of Sinn. In the 
Chronicles of Nepal, Kirata dynasty is mentioned to have ruled 
after the Abhiras and the Gopalas in the Kaliyuga. The coun tty 
between the Dudh-Kosi and the Arum still goes by me name Kirata. 
In Indian literature they are mentioned as nofeAryans, who 
lived as eFiminal tribes with predatory habits like those of the 
hunters and vultures. 


9 
Ehandas: ‘The place Nanda may be identified with modern Khandwa 
in the district of Naldrung in the Niszam's territory. 


10 
Pahlavags: me Pahlavas are the same es Parthavas both being 
identical with the Parthians of the Indian History. ‘They were 
an Iranian people established on the borders of the district 


= GAL 141.257, . 
3. Pants pe 884, 1908 
„ 192 ff. 2 8 


283-54, 278. 
1 ‘ef JRAS p. 384, 1908. 
ta 4 4 15. ef Barua, B. H., Ashoka and his | Tnsertptions, 


2 100. 
. Av. 13. 
10. Ibid. 17. 
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that is today Mazandaran and ee, The first Parthian — 
king to rule on the soil of India was Gondophemes (45 A. b.), 
had eentrol over a vast empire including Sistan, Sind, Pun jabs 
the north western Frontier Province and Southem Afghanistan. 
With the passage of time the Pahlavas became Indianised. Hence 
the Pahlavas of Varahanihira should be identified with the 
Parthians naturalised in Sind near the Indus Delta who had once 
their capital at Minnagara. Barbaras vere their immediate 
nny a aor | 


— Persians. Varshawthire refers to them as 
belonging to the mixed caste, ‘This shows that there were some 
Persians living in the western coast of India vhe were being 
brought under fimfluence of the Brahmanical culture and later 
Indienised as shom by the surté literature. Quite a nunber 
of Parsis (Persians) are still living in the regions even at 
the W times. me country is said to be the source of 
the pearls. 


9 People living on the W hill identified 
with * hill near Junagar in Gujarat are the Raivatakas. 
Pargiter, however, is inelined te identify it with the Barada 
hills at Halaz. 


a: E, cg. aly . ptt > eraian Art, pe Tle 


8. H 1 111, 11 pt. 1 p. 68. os” Marshall, 
Be 28 aie Ave 18 11 124.2, 8. 

4. Nad. 1241. K. ef Yaj 1.91. 

8. Had. ixxxi. 


6. Md, xiv.i9. ef Adi coxix. 7006-17. 
7. . IA M. p.901 Dey pe 168. 
8. Mark p. 
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— The Sauviras are always connected with the 
Sindhus in the literature hence both of * might be living 
W in the Indus region i.e. Sind, exept in the Visnu 
Purana Md separates them and ascribes them to different 
localities. Govira is deseribed as a great seaport, identi fied 
with Ophir of the Bible and modern Edar. The Sindu-Sauvira 
territory may, therefore, be located all along the sea coast fron 
the gulf of the Cambay to the river Indus and its northem boundary 
may have been Multan. ER is interesting to note that the Aryans 
visiting the Sunvire somtry were required to perfora a sacrifice 
of purification. This is possibly due to the fact thet every 
Fegion lying outside the Medhyedesa, the citadel of the orthodox 
culture, was considered to be impure and less civilised. 


amen It comprised modern Kathiawad and other portions 
of Gujarat. According to Hiuan Tsang the capital of Surastra 
Lay at the foot of Mount Yuh-sham-ta. According to the Saktisangama 
Tantra, the country of Saurastra was extended over a hundred 
Yojanas on the coast from Konkana upto Hingulaja. Syrastrene 
of Ptolemy and Saraostos of Strabo may be identical with Surastrac 
“ and Giemonds during 
the time of Varanhamhira. me elephants of the country vere 
said to be the most inferior as compared with those belonging to 
Anga and Kalinga; 


I. Av. 17. of asta 7 4 4v. 1. 148. 
+ Sa a Histo 8 of Gujarat, pe 86. 


a Puranas lecetes then in the north (1v14. 28 
>. 1 1 , —— in the extreme wits bk 11 ch. 114, 
* 2 


6. Mam I. 212 | 

7. 36 A. re v. 7 rg ong 1121. 2,4. 
. 2 4.2. A1. 15. ef’ Paden Puram 19002." 
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— Bahawalpur State and portions of Punjab. ‘The Sudra 
tribe identical with the Sodraf (Sogdai) of the Alexander's 
historians were in occupation of northern Bind with contiguous 
portions of the Punjab — and Bahavalpur — 
below the confluence of the Punjab rivers. 


alias Varahanihire speaks of the Yavenas as Mlecehas, They 
See as the * of Sudra females and Keatriya 
males. The Buddhist literature and Panini were the forencst to 
record the existance of the Yavana country end theYavana people, 
With the invasion of Alexander their inroads became more common 
whieh led to the permanent settlement of the Yavenes on the 
northern borders of India. Their * in the Mauryen times 
is testified by the inseriptions of Asoka. After the diamption — 
of the Mauryan empire they carved out smaller principalities, 
in Afghanistan, North West Frontier Préwinee, Punjab and Sind. 
Their power diminished with the inroads of the Sakas and Parthians 
and the final blow came with the invasion of the Yue-Chis. Like 
other foreign hordes the Yavanas were also absorbed in Indian 
society gradually. 


BB Mv. 12. 
Pe 
3. BS xt v.183 11775 4% 21 v. 78, 801 41. 21,88 ete. 
4. . 4v. 21. ef Invasion of India ty Alexander the Great, p. 122, 


- E II. 140; Mahavastu . 171 3 Milinda Panho p. 327. 
* 
7. b Riot 8,13. 


ry 
1 
i 
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the Brhat Samhita records 19 settlenents in the 
vestem division of Indias Parasara, a5 Markandeys Purana, 
22 te chee Sing me e 

39 —_ Hataya, 73 4; Vamana, 18; Garuda,63 

kum and Viem, 8 eachs Natayasastra, 10; and the Xavya- 
minemsa, d. Peouliarly enough the account of the Prhat 
Samhita neither agrees with that of Parasara, except in the 
case of Keurarpama; nor is it im conformity with that of the 
Markandeya Purana. Siniler is the case with the other accounte 
mentioned above which do not either agree between themselves. 
The list of the Vamana Purana is full of discrepancies, the 
main being the distortion of names beyond recognition. 

Following is the list of settlenents of the western 
division obtaining in the accounts of Varahanihirat Maninat, 
Meghavat, Vanaagha, Keurarpana, A tag, Aparantakas, Santikas, 
Mathayas, Prasastadri, Vokkanas, Pancemada, Remathas, Parates, 
Taraksiti, Jenga, vais, Kanakas, Sakas and Ml Sh 


14. Meghavat, Vanangha, and Vaisyas are not identifiable. 


The settlements omitted in the list of 
Varahamihira but ineluded in that of the Markandeya 
Purana, are, however, ineluded in either the 

westem or south westem division of the account of 
Va rahani hi rae fhe account of Varahamihira is 
not only the most exhaustive of all but is correct 
also, 
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MOUNTAINS 
‘ | 
Antagixis A mythological mountain ‘behind which the stn sets’ 
in the western horizon generally identified with the Satapura 
range. 


8 
umme Ksurarpan may be a Scythian nemenelatere of one 
of the mountains of the Gijarat-Kathiawad region. 


ISLANDS 


It may be identified with the modem Kandla port. 
Dey's identification with Travancore is very far in the south, 


Ani. Taraksiti or Taraksuras may be identified with 
the Turuskas or Turks, They are mentioned as mente 1.0. 
furhut, meaning streng“, in the Chinese literature. They were 
deseendants of the ancient Hum race and had wolf as their 
tetem, and were living towards the beginning of the sixth century 
in the region of Altai mountains as subjects of the Juan-Juans. 
Bumin was the first independent sovereign of the Turks, who, 
with the help of the Turks of North China mom in Chinese history 
as Si-wei (Toba), crushed the Juanm-Juan power in 5628 A.D. and 
brought the whole of Mongolia under his control, He took the 


1. BS N v. 20. 
2. Ibid. 
3. It may have been derived from mara 


Pallana 
of the 7e in the Sarnath inscription of Ka Kaniska 
0 


3 3. 


8. R ot a. 27. 
India and Central * pp. 10 ff. 
ef mal, pe 148. 
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Imperial title of Qaghan and established his capital at Orkhon, 
but he died soon after S52. after his death the empire of the 
Turks was divided between his son and younger brother, His son, 
Muehan, succeeded to the empire of Mongolia with the Imperial 
title of Qaghan, whose suceessors are mom as Eastern Turks. 
Bunin's younger brother Istami became the leader of the Western 
furks with the title Yabghu in Zungaria comprising the valley 
of the Irtych, Imil, Yuldus basin, and 111 region. Yulduz 

was his summer capital. The western Turks annexed the territories 
of Sogdiana and Bactriana in 565 A. D. from the Hepthalites, and 
Tokharistan with its two capital, Balkha and Kundus in 597.98, 
When Hiuan Tsang visited Tokharisten in 630 A.D. the country was 
under a tegin who was a vassal of the Turks, Varahanihira,it 
seems, refer to the western Turks occupying Tokharistan and 
adjoining regions of Central Asia, ‘The Turuska of nediseval 
inseriptions however, refers to the Muhamadang of India. 


CITIES 
2 
FxasaaSai Pratisthana - Pai then. ai identification 
with Prasthala (Feroserur, Patiala and Sirsa) is not acceptable 
as the two names are mentioned by the same author, 
COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES 


4 
Anarantake: According to the description Aparantaka seems to 
have been located south of the Sindim Sauvira comtry, The 


1. EI xviii .112. 
2. BS Av. 20. 


30% Dey p. 158. 
4. BE Av. 20 v. 7 
Raghu iv, 53. 


„ Also in Ms i: a 388 Vana coxviil . 7885-86 ; 
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commentator Vallabhadeva equates Aparanta - ae Konkana, This 
agrees exactly with the view of Bhattaswani, commentator of 
Kantilya's Arthasastra vio includes Surparake modern Sopara in 
the Than District. R. 0. Bhandarkar points out that Aparanta 
was the northem Konlon whose capital was Surparaka. Fleet 
4ncludes Konkon Kathiawad, Kutch and even Sind in Aparanta. 
‘Broadly n boundary of Aparanta extended from the 
Fiver Mahi to Goas 


— Narmada and Chabal valley including Khandesh, 1 
parts of — and south Malwa. It is the same as Anupadesa. 
The Puranas give five branches of the Haihayas vis., Vitihotras, 
Bhojas, Avantis, Kun¢ F ras or Tundikeras and the Talajanghas. 
According to the eens its eapital — The first 
dynasty of Mahismati iz designated as Haihayas. The * 
were a Ksatelya race belonging to the great fanily Yetn who 
are said to have been overpowered by 0 Nanda. The Kala 
churis of Central India were Haihayas. 


1 
dengan: Jarak is a little tom situated on an eminence 
overhanging the — bank of the Indus, about midway between 
Hyderabad and Thatha, which seems to have retained its association 


with the Jymgas. 


of, Dee 58. 
ry sta 3910 8 fe 
4: r 1 vol 1 pk 2 p. 26 n.8. 
8. Nin Vana che 114. 4 a2. 118. 
7. Matsya ag ef PHAL PPe 108-48 81 5.88 tn. 4, 
s. Uttarak ch. 


11. PHAI ath ede De 141. ef Mark pp. 344-45, 
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Wesshast The tern Mleccha has been used in sanskrit 

literature for ali cutsiders who were regarded as barbarians. 
Varahamihira refers to a Mlecchas as ‘lawiess' or ‘without 
moral customs’ (nirmaryadsh) and calis the Yavanas 7 Miecchas. 
The Sakas and — are also termed as Miecchas. According 
te the Rajatarangini the Miecehas issued forth from the vale 
adjoining the Himalayas. Some passages in the Mahabharata 
indicate that the coastal regions were the favourite resort of 
the Mliecchas. ‘the Kathausarita-sagara connects thea with 
Sind. ums it appears that the foreigners on the western 
borders are meant by MLecchas. 8 In the mediaeval period wf 
the Arabs vere known as Mlecchas« 


— Region of the confluence of the five rivers of 
the Punjab. In the Kumarapala-carita of Jayasinha Suri (A.D. 1368) 
it is said that Kumarapala (1144-73 A. D.) the king of dnahila-pataka 
after defeating the king of Kaccha marched against Pancandadhipa, 
who is deseriped as Nausadhana-Samddhata'. After vanquishing 
the King of Pancanada, he proceeded against Mulasthana, Soe 
Multan. It shoulda not be taken to mean the whole of Punjab. 
The Mahatharate associates it with the Sindhus and Sauviras. 


13 14 
Paratas? The Mahabharata mentions them as dbarbareus people 


1. BS Av. 211 v. 791 11.18; xvi1i,363 xvii.l4,16,20. 
2. Nad. Avei- * % 
4. Hens wol 111 pp. 294 ff 
Se Mu VO. 2 a f 
ef 1 2528-64 pe 217. of HV 11.87. 20. 


10. 
12, ef Dey pp. 148 
13. A. 4 15J-11.-2.18. 
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and Mam as degraded people. According to ba Matsya aon 
their hom lay in the Oms valley. D. & Sirear identifies the 
Paradas with — and locates them — the Khorasan 
region and Oppert in north Baluchistan. 


4 
bas locorading to the dmarakosa, Rematha and 


Vahlika are synonymous for hengu. ‘therefore the region where 
1% was produced must have been mom as Ramatha or Vahlika 1.0. 
Bactria of the Grecks and modern Ball. 


8 Under the name ‘Scythian’ were included various tribes 
of Indo-European origing who spoke either Iranian or other 
Indo=-Kurcpean dialects, occupying the region from south Rassia 
upto the valley of Imessi, me Scythians know as Sakas 
in Indian literature mtered India after having been driven 
out by the Ta-Xueches, sonetines in the first century before 
Christ. | Varahamihira was himself a Baka, belonging to 
the class of the Maga Brahmanas, Trey seem to be the 
deseendants of the 8. ka satraps ruling in the regions of 
Gujarat and Kathiavad from the time of Bhumaka, Nahapan and 
Rudradamen. ‘They were conquered by Candragupta II sometine 
in the beginning of the fifth century A.D. The Sakas of 
Vawahanihira have nothing to do with Sakasthana or Sistan 1. 6. 


le Che 121. 4848. 

2. THQ xxi. 303 fa. OBhers connect them with the Pal das 
er gmp of the Asokan insoriptions, see CII vol i, 
Re 25; PHAL pe 260. 

3. — original Inhabitants of Bharatavarsa or India, 


7 Bs * Bs iy. 215 xe53 Xu. 31, ef Utpala pp. 232-91. 
8. Bagehi, P. o., India and Central 1240, pe 1. 


Drangiana. Bind was also know as Inde-seythia. 


1 2 
Santikas: The residents of Banca. 
3 


The modern Wakhan in the north west Frontier 
N or Pakisten represent s the ancient region of the 
people of the Vokhanas. Varshamihira is a bit to the 
south. The une pilgrin Sung Yun visited this place 
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in the early sixth century A.D. and calls it by the name of pa- 


HO. 


1. BS xiv. 20. 
2e Dey pe 178. 
Se BE Mv. We 


| Bhilsa Lopes, pp. 181 fr. 


| Varahamihire’s account of the north western 

ue of India is the most important souree of 
information on ttiesubject, the only other sources worth 
mentioning being the text of Parasara and the Markandeya 
Puranae The Brhat Sanhi ta furnishes us with 8 of 
21 names} Parasara, 22 Markandeya * 14 in one list 

and 22 in the other list; and & ruda Puranas 7 The 
north western division of India is not noticed in other 
Puranas such as the Vayu, Brahmanda, Vamana, Kurma, Visnu, 
ete. The list of Varahamihira ineludes the following 
names: Nandavyas, “Tusaras, Talas, Halas, Madras, Asmakag, 
Kulutas, Laharas, Strirajya, Nreimhavena, Khasthas, 
Venumati, Phalguluka, Garuha, Marukuccha, Carmarangas, 
Ecavilecana, Sulikasy Dirgnagrivas, Dirghasya, and 
Di rghakesas. | 
muse Parasara’s account of the division does 
not contain the names of Aguakas, Kulutas, Carmarangas 
of the list of Varahanihi ra but has the Grinati, 
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als, Bardilina, Vilina and Visavesas which are not 
* in the said lis¢. Whereas the Markandeya 

Purana does not mention the aforesaid four names of the list 
of Parasara as well as that of Tusara, Talas, Guruha, 
Kxaviloeana, Dirghagriva, Dirghasya and Dirghakesa of 

the Brhat Samhita, it includes the name of Urukurma not 
found in both the above lists. Thus there are considerable 
variations in the list of Parasara and the Markandeya 
Purana, but both of them support in their om way the 
whole list of the Brhat Samhita, moe second list of the 
Markandeya Purana does not, however, have any name of the 
list supplied by the Brhat Samhita with the sole exception 
of the name Carmakhandikar, possibly a variant of 
Carmarangas, It enlists the names wu ch should actually 
be located in the northem division, 
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** : 

Garuhas Dye Kirfel reads the name as en but it is better 
te read it as Guruha or Garuha as Pleet does. This may be 
identified with the Greek name Gouraioi (Gouraians oF 
Garaeans), me country and the river may owe their names 
to the Gauri or Ghori, a great and wide spread tribe, branches 
of whieh are still to be a to the west of Landai and on 
both sides of the Kabul river. The river Gouraios of 
8 was the same as the Panjkhora or the Landai, formed 
by the junction of the rivers Panjkhora and Swat, to the 
west of which lived the Gourains. The country of the Gauras 
or the Guraeans which lay between the land of the Aspasians 
and the country of the Assakenians 4.6. between Alishang- 
Kunar-Bajaur valley and part of Svat and Buner regions, vas 
watered by the river Guraeas, Gauri oF Panjkhora. The 
region nn Goruaia formed 9 — of the empire of the 
famous Indo-Greek king Menander or Milinda of the Milinda 
Panho. The names adopted by various an thori ties as ment foned 
above may refer to the name of one and the sam region or 
people or river represented by 'Garuha'of Varahanihira. The 


1. BB xive2 * Galuha is another variant. 
2. IDT 
3. IA i Pe 'in. 
Invasion of India, pe 66, m. 13 Mc€ Ptol p. 111. | 
Gaurigurusaila is mentioned by Kalidasa (Raghu 1v. 71). 
Se Ptolemy also refers te a region ogg 1 and a tom 
@alled Gorya Lassen vag 411 pp. 
6. Invasion of ans 7h ted MeC Ptol pe pe Addy PHAI p. 245. 
* 


7% McC Meg p. 198 of India p. n. 13 
p. 63. 
Tac ype 228 
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region may be identified with the modern wooded hills of 
Bajaur and the rough and rocky tract of Mohamand between 
the rivers Landai and Kumar (Kampana, Malautos and Ruaspala) 
beunded by the Kabul river on the south. 


— Feet tekes it to be a river, while Utpala 
nö to regard it ag the name of a people apparently living 
en the banks of the river of the same name, who may be 
identified with the Phegelas of the Greek writers who lived 
somewhere between the Hydractes and the Hyphasis in the 
Punjabe In our opinion, however, there existed a river 
or a tributary of this name which has gone dry in the course 
of time, Its remants are still found in its variant ‘Nala- 
Palkim’ which flow during the rainy season in parts of 
Sialkot and Gujranwala districts of West Pakistan. There 
is one Phalgu river which joins the Ganges in the district 
of Monghyr, north east of Lakhisarai, The united stream 
of the Nilajana and the Mohan is also called by the name of 
Phalgu which flows through Gaya, These identifications are 
contrary to the location of Varahamihira who places it in 
the north west and cannot be entertained for obvious reasons. 


6 7 
Imi Alberuni identifies it with Ami. 


1. BS xiv.23. 
8. 14 XELL » pe 190 
8. Invasion of Indias Pe 281, ef HGAI pp. 38,2615 


Dey p. 156. 
4. Hr pp. 38, 261, 
S. Dey 186 
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„ A forest of Pilu trees lying near Narasimha 
to the east of Sakala (modern Sialkot) in the Cheh-Ka (Takka) 
1. 0% Punjab country, a8 recorded by the Chinese traveller, 
Hiuan Tsang, where he had an encounter with brigands and 
narrowly escaped with his life, This may be a variant of 
Nreimha which has been identified by Cunningham with a large 
ruined mound of Ranesi about 26 miles to the west of Lahore, 
In all probabilities, it can be located somewhere between 
Lahore and Sakala, the present Sialkot in the West Pakistan, 
in view of the pattern and * crops viz. rice and 
wheat as per the account of Huan Tsang, which obtain in 
the region till the tines. / present 


an 
8 6 
nin Vatsyayana groups Strierajya literally 
meaning a Kingdom ruled by women, with the Vahlikas, The 
Rajatarangini confirms this view and states that it was 
lying in the extreme north-west of India, This agrees with 


the description of Varahanihira, ‘The account of Varahamihira 
ean further be supplemented by the account of Hiuan Tsang, 


le BS Av. 22; JRAS 1871 p. 85, fede According to Alberuni, 
Nrsimhavana means the people with lion faces (AI 4. p.302). 

2% Watters 4. pe 186. : | 

3. C401 PPe 221-226 | 

4. “The crops of the country were upland rice and spring 
wheat.... „ Watters 4. pe 186. 

5. BB Av. 223 xvi.G. 

Se 2 385 (ed. Pancanan) . 

iv. W. 173, 186,887,666. ef ABORI vii, 144 ff. 
Watters 11. pp. ® 
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who mentions an asonian kingdom, Lang-Kie-Lo in the western 
Himalayan region mom as West-Woman-Country, which lay 
somewhere in the western border land of India and Persia and 
possibly west of Multan, which has been identified with a 
portion of Baluchistan and Mekran. He further tells us 

that it had no supreme government, each valley having a 
separate government of its om, but it was subject to Persia. 
Its writing was very like that of India, bat the spoken 
language differed a little. Besides over 100 monasteries 

and more than 6000 Brethren professing both the Great and 
Little Vehicles, there were also ‘some hundreds of Deva temples’, 
mostly belonging to the Pasupatas. It ig evident that it 
had a very peculiar political set-up in which the petty 
hill states of the kingdom enjoyed a lot of autonomy. Dey, 
however, identifies it with Garhwal and Kumaon, which is 
untenable, As a passing reference it may be pointed out 
that the Nu-wang — in stern Tibet vas ruled over by 

a woman naned Pin-Chin, 


COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES | 


— The terms Agmaka, Asvaka and Assaka are often 
confused. Asmaka is translated as the land of stones and 
Asvaka as the lend of horses ond Assaka is „ variant of Asmaka. 
Assa of the Pali literature is generally supposed to be 
identical with Asmaka. On the other hand the term Assaka 


0 

2. 

Se BS xive223 v. 9, 73-741 4K, 18 3. A. 4-88 
Vi 11 1. 181 Asta. v. 1. 1 


4. anguttara 1.2133 4. 252, 286, 260 R 11.2. 
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is identical with that of Asvaka. The Greek Assakenos 
were also know as Asvakas, ‘belonging to the land of 
horses' possibly ae of possessing a very poverful | 
army of 20,000 cavalary and the Greek Assakenes were che 
same as Assakas of the Pali literature. Hence the 
relationship between the Asvaka and the Assaka, As a 
corollary to the above the Asmaka may represent the Asvaka 
and viceeversa, Tims, all the three names Asmaia, Asvaka 
and Assaka may belong do the same ethnic group. 

The AssakneMahajanapada of the Buddhist literatare, 
the same as on of Asmaka, was Situated on the 
banks of Godavari, According to the Mahagovinda Buttenta 
of the cha Nikaya, Assaka with its capital Potana, was 
one of the seven important metropolis cities of India, 
identified with modern Paithan (Sanskrit Pratisthana) in 
Aurangabad district, on the north bank of the Godavari, 

There are dat a few direct sources which confirn 
the situation of Asmakas in the north western division. _ 
Astakas are mentioned in the Padma Purana and the Mghabharata 
as a northem tribe, although the reading varies with Asvaka 
in some recensions of the Mahatharata, And the identification 
of Asmaka with Asvaka as already explained,can hardly be 


le Invasion of India 
2% Satta Nipata, 77. 878-777 8 SBE 2, 1846, Suech a conclusion can 
=, * * 1 © reference to Asmakas when 
red along with his use of expressions like 
Daxainatya (iv,.2,98) and a (4v. 1. 178), 
2. at thasaritasagara 4 Pe "esa; 11 pp. 38333 Skanda Purana 


5 Bet 
6. TAL Pe 180. 7. PADI Pe Te 
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Called into question. 

fhe kingdom of Asvaka oF Greek Assakenos included 
the part of Swat and Buner regions during the time of Alexander, 
which stretched eastwards as far as the Indus and had its 
Capital at Massaga, a “formidable fortress probably situated 
not very far to 9 north of the Malakand Pass but not yet 
precisely identified. Assanga in his Sutralankara identifies 
Assaka with Sanskrit or Asvaka and lecates the country 
im the basin of the Indus. It is quite plausible to suggest 
that the Assakenos,or Asvakas, oF Asmakas originally had « 
settlement in the north west of India and in course of tine 
one of their branches a India and settled dom first 
in the north west of Avanti and later shifted to the banks of 
Godavari, where they were knowm as Assakas of Pali literature. 


4 
Annan Possibly totenistic tribe of uncertain 


identify. 


— It may be oo with Deeg in the 

Bharatpur Distriet of Rajasthan. The people inhabiting the 
area vere having long neck and supposed very strong, hefty, and 
Tong statured as the name suggests. | 


1. PHAI p. 246. 

1 Bays Davids (BI pp. 27-28) ka 
ceo o Agmaka was 

| ° situated immediately 4 of Avant’ and the 

—s- settlement on the 1 Was a later colony. 

4. 8 „ 


8. Dey p. 87. 
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8 The name is suggestive of the people having 
long hair. It is difficult to ascertain their identity or 
locate the area where such people lived. The name at the 
face of it, is ambiguous and can hardly be identified. 


— It denotes the people having long faces. 
Like the Dirghakesas, it is very difficult to establish 
their identity or locate the area where they lived. This 
term is also ambiguous and as such cannot be identi fied. 


3 
Kan lama: Another ambiguous term denoting one-eyed 
people supposed to be living during the time of Varahanihi ra. 
The name can hardly be identified. 


melas The Halas, most probably were the people of the 
Hala mountains * with Salvaka-egiri of the 
Ganapatha of Panini situated in the lower Indus valley, 
that run between Baluchistan and Sind. 


Khasthas: The Khasthas may be identified with the 
Khasas inhabiting the region, comprising the valleys lying 
immediately to the south and west of the Pir Pantsal range, 
between the middle graces of the Vitasta in the west and 
Kishtawar in the east. 


4. BS Av. 2A; xwi.6; A. . Fleet reads Lahas 
(IA vol i, pe 171). Alberuni combines Tala 
and Hala as (vol 1 p. 302). 

8. THQ *. 6, W. | 

6. BS Av. . | 

7. RE 4 pe4? fn. ef Day p. 99. 
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The whole of the valley leading from Banihal 
to Candrabhaga, which is now called ‘Bichlari' and which 
in the anne bears the name of Visalata, was inhabited 
by the Khasas. The Khasas are further identical with 
the modern Khakha tribe, to which most of the petty hili- 
2 gentry in the Vitesta valley below Kashmir 
belong. According to Alberuni Khastha is a mythical name. 
This view is obviously not tenable. 


| n : 
Aiman It is Kulu in the Kangra district of Himachal 
Pradesh. For details ace under north east division. 


8 In the Markandeya Purana there is . reference 
to Kunyataladahas which is corre by Pargiter as one 
word. and followed as such by kirfel. The reading of the 
Brhat Samhita, however, clearly indicates Kulutas and 
Laharas as two separate names corresponding to Kunya- 
tsladahas or Kupyata and Ladahas as mentioned in the 
Markandeya Purana, Alberuni also reads Kulutelahada.Other 
variants of Lahada or Ladaha such as Lehara and Lohara may 
be found in the Nn. Lahara is identified with 
the modern Lar district which comprises the valleys drained 
by the Indug and its tributaries as well as the alluvial 


1. M wiii.i77.1074, 
48 fn. ef AGI p. 131. 


4. BS xive22. Variants are: Lahada, Ladhha, Halada and 
Kalaha. ef M 1 bk 14. 10 p. 278. 


5. Mark p. 375. 
6. KI p. 87. ef. JRAS 1871 p. 85 fn 3 MeC Ptol p. 126; 
A a1 414 11 Pe 328. 


7. RE v. 31. of Thad. “a 911, 1960 ff; 
wiii. 437, 720, 793, 1 ff. 
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tract on the right bank of that river after ite try into 
the Kashuir plain. ‘The routes to Ladakh and Central Asia 
passed through this region which made it all the nore 
important. | 

The Lohara is to be located in the mountainous. 
region Wc has been authentically fixed in the valley now 
Called Loharin, belonging te the territory of Prunts 
(Pametsa) by M.A. 9 Lohara is famous as an ancestral 
home of Kasmirian kings. Wilson's identi fi eat 100 or 
Lohara with Lahore is hardly sustainable in face of the 
Kalhana's account in the ReJatarangini uu ch speaks of 
„ a hillefortress situated in close proximity | of 
Kashniv, Ladaha has also close cimilarity with Ladakh. 
The Lahadas of Varahamihira may be identified either with 
Lahara oF Loharae 


* The Madras lived in the Central Punjab, in the 
Boab between the Chenab and the Ravi and had Sakala or 
modern Sialkot (in the West Pakistan now) as hair capital. 
mne Madrakas er the people of the Madra country elained 
descent from an eponymous king Madraka, son of Sibi 
Ausinara, and were septs of the 7 of Sivi like the 
abe. * to 8 they entered India 


of of W 35 Pe 47. 


2, 
22 75 ff, 1875 ff. 1906 ff ete. 
11.7.1. 


er HI p. 302. 


* are, 25 5 85 
5. BS xiv. 121 1 
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shortly before the Achaemenid period. They had, however, 
some non- Indian customs among them, on account of which 
they are sometines classed among the barbarians in Indian 
literature. 1 

From the Milinda-Panho we learn that king 
Malinda ( Menander) an Inde-Greek King, who became a 
convert to Buddhisa, was ug over the Madda 1.6 Madra 
country with Sagala 1.6. kahle as his cam tal. . According 
to the Allahabad Pillar Inseription of 1 
Madra country was a republican state on the north ves tem 
frontier of the Gupta empires In the carly part of the 
sixth eentury A. D. it passed under the rule of the Huna 
conqueror Mihiralila, who ruled the area from Sialkot. The 
people continued | to flourish as one of the powers of the 
Punjab, even up to the time of the Pale King Dharmapal of 
Bengal in the 9th century A. D., who are said to have owed 
allegiance to the Bengal King. 


6— The Mandavyas may be identified with the 

people of Mandi gins at the junction of the valiys of 
Loharin and ee in the southern slopes of the Pir Pantsal | 
range in Kashxir. It. Has, however been argued that the 

Mandavyas is a misnomer for Murundas who, according to 
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Remacandra, lived in Lampalm or modern Laghman in Afghanistan 
and as mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription, entered 
in some sort of alliance with Bamudragupta. Since the 
Mandavyas are mentioned by Varahamihira along with the 
Khasthas or Khasas whieh is suggestive of their close 
proximity with the Khasas whieh can hardly be ruled out by 
this suggestion. Hence their settlement in the region of 
Kashair may be justified. 


—— According to Kern Marukucchas were a people 
im the modem Kaferistan or thereabouts. If we split the 
two into Maru and Kuceha, Maru will denote the desert 
country and Kuccha - ae be equivalent te the Great Rann of 
Kaceh or Kaceht-Irina, * the combined name will comprise 
Cauteh and Sind Parkar regions lying very far to the southe 
As such Maru and Kaceha cannot be located in the north vest 
sector. 


The word Bharuka occuring in the reading 
Bharukuceha, a variant of Marukuceha, is identical with | 
Po-lueKia whieh is identified with the modem Aksu region in 
Central Asia, Kaccha may be identified with Kuei (Kuieche), 
a variant of modem Nea, If we accept the reading of 
Bharukuccha as identical to Marukuiecha, the country may be 
identified with the regions of Aksu and Kuca lying on the 


‘Muruka, 
* 


r . 517 ae in his text and 
* also Commentary | 


CIa xxii Pe 185)_ ef 9 
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northem route of the Tarim basin. The people of Kuei 
spoke the kuchesm or Kusana language, whieh is akin to the 
fokharian language. Kucha was a great centre of Buddhism. 
The annals of the Tsin dynasty (266-316 A. D.) tell us that 
fim this period — were nearly one thousand Buddhist stupas 
and temples in Kuecha. Kumarajiva, the most outstanding 
scholar of Kucha, who received his early education in 
Kashmir under Bandudat ta, was responsible for introducing 
Mahayana in the countries of the Tarim basin and also in 


Nuit, Bal Varahamihira mentions the Sulikas 
in the north west as well as in * south east sectors. 
Sulike has been identified with Sogdiana situated to the 
north of Tokharistan with its centre at Samareand, The 
Sogdians are mentioned in the Achaemenian records as Suguda 
(Behustun ins criptien), in the * as Sughda, and by 
Herodotus under the name of Sogdoi. The Bulikas are inowm 
from various texts. ‘They are mom as Culika in the 
Mahabharata; Culika, Culika, Cudika, Sulika, Sulike, in the 
Puranas; Sulik in Tibetan; * in chinese: Suri or Zuli in 
Sine-Sanskrit; Surak in Pehlvi, ete, It is quite possible 
that the Sogdian name Sulik, Sulik could be transcribed as 


a: 5 PoCoy India and Central Asia, p. 68. 


india an 125 dental 1814, pe 3... 

a? 25 pe 

"a Res — JME 1910, 13, 
Die Kosmogra e der Inder, p.73. 


7. — ant B.C.) 


pp. 541-48; f Kirfel, 
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Suli ka an and sometimes as Culika - Culika, In the 
Mahabharata the Culikas are mentioned along with the 
Tusaras, Tavenas and Sakas as occupying the right flank of 
the army in the great war. According to the Matsya Purane 
they were founders of some sort of kingdom in India in 
* times of the Kali age. Reference in the Vayu 
Purana reads as Tulikas instead. me “arkandeya Purana 
locates the Culikas or Culikas along with the Lampakas, 
rates, Kasmiras etc. in the region bordering India on 
the north and _— along with the Aparantikas, Haihayas etc. 
in the west of India. 

The Saulikas of the south east sector can be 
corroborated by the Haraha inseription of Isanavarman, the 
first Mankhari king te assume the Imperial title of Maharaja- 
Ghiraja, who claims vietories over the Andhras, the Sulikas 
and the Gaudes. Since the Sulikas are mentioned between the 
Andhras and the Gaudas, their settlenamt in Orissa cannot be 
ruled ont. 

The Segdians are mom as good agrictlturists 
and excellent meréhants. A large part of the trade between 
China and the western countries including India was in the 
hands of the Sogdians. Politically they did not seen to 
have played any great role even in their om country. The 


* 83 
2. 50.76. ef Ibid. 114.43. 


6. E Av. p. 10 verse 13. ef l pp. . 
JAHRS pp. 120-31. 
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Sogdian monks hed played some part in the transmission of 
Buddhist culture to China. Their names are distinguished 
in Chinese by the prefix Kang, the ancient name of Segdiana 
in Chinese being Kang-Kiu. It is not improbable that the 
Sogdians entered inte India as merehants and settled dom 
in the Punjab dy the side of the Sakas and Yueches and later 
following their far flung commercial contacts penet rated 
deeply inte Indian population and calture. 

fhe remants of the Sogdians may be found in the 
Sulki Rajputs of the Shahpur districts Solgi end Solkah Jats 
of Mul tan in West Pakistan; the Sud, Suda oF Sudgi of mri tsar, 
0 and Ludhiana in the Punjab A the Selankis of 
n amd the Calukyas of the aes in ancient times. 


A241 61 inhabitants of Talapura oF 

Talapura in the neighbourhood of Nirmand. The settlement 
is a village (Lat. 21° os" 3 * 77° * J „near the 
right dank of the Sutlej, twenty-one miles north-east of 
the tom of Plach in the Kulu subedivision of the Kangra 
District in Himachal Pradesh, 

The Talas can alse be connected with the city 
of Taeleessu restored as Talas (situated near the present 
Aulie-ata) which was visited by Hiuen ‘Tsang Mule joumeying 
through Turkistams Talastan 1s a mountainegirt country and 


ss eat 3 India and Central Asia, pe 3. 
oe of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab, 
145 pp. 428 ff. 


3. rads i 1 720273 

4. P m. 8. ef Fleet, Dynasties of the 
— 8. p. 3805 Bhandarkar, R. 0, History of 
Decéan, 3 

8. BB Av. 


6. IMA mand Copper-Plate inseription of the Mahasamanta and 
Maharaja Samudrasena, CII 111 pp. 286-201. 
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is vatered by the various tributaries of Syr Darya. In 
aneient times it was frequented by merchants coming from all 
parts. the natives are mostly Tartars. mere 18, however, 
another possibility of this place being identified with the 
Tangatala Pass, whieh is about five 11 the north of the / to 
Pir Pantsel Pass. 
— fokhayisten: Me eoutry mom as Tokharisten | 
is mentioned as Tachia in the early Chinese records of the 
Han period and Tu- ho- 1 (Tu- me-), 4.6. Tukhara after 
the fourth century A. Pliny samtions its people as Thochari, 
Ptolemy as Thagouro’d and Periegetes. The later Greek and 
Latin writers refers to it as Techari. The Tibetans mew 
them as Thogar or Thedger and Uigues as Terri and their 
country as fn, 4.0. Toxharistan. 

The earliest people inhabiting the land of Tokharistan, 
were the S,kas, whom the Chinese call Sai (8ek). Herodotus 
alse refers to then. The southum limits of Tokharistan vere 
snatehed away by the Greeks in the middle of the third century 
B. C. In 6.160 B.C. the Tuches, whe were driven away from 
thei? original home in outer Mongolia by the Hiung-nus, | 
occupied Tachia and pushed out the Sgkas southverds whe entered 
Kipin (Kashmir) by the Delor route. The Kushans, one of the 
five hi-hous 4.6. Yabghus of the een 


9 Overpovered the 


. 82 See alse Scimyler, R., Turkestan, 1876 


+ BS 245222 
3% Bagehi, atone india and Central Asin, pe 20. 
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other four hi-hous', after about a century and ruled ti11 
the middle of the fifth century A.D. After the Kushens, 
Tokharisten passed into the hands of the Hepthalites, who 
gave place to the Westem Turks. | 

Ya the time of Hiuan Tsang, the comtry of 
Tokhari stan had fairly large territory. It was bounded by 
Badakshan in the north, Hindukush in the south, Persia in 
the west and Pamirs in the east. The river O6ms flowed 
through it. In the Mohammedan period, however, Tokharistan 
came to mean the territories betwcen Badekshan and Balm. 
As Hiuen Tsang tells us,/whole of Tokharistan and the / the 

coining states in the Hindukush anf Pamir regions hed 

the same writing and literary language up to the middle 
of the sevmth eemtury. The writing was horizontal, read 
from left to right, and had 28 radical letters and probably 
a few nore derivatives. Ths language of the Tulharas, 
which was mow as ren in the Uigur texte, might have ws 
adopted from Brahmi seript, is the view held ty . c. Bagehi. 
The infliuenee of the old Persian over Toni is also plausible, 

It was a great centre of Suddhist aul ture and 
leaminge Hiugn Taang gives a vivid deseription of the 
Buddhist establishaents of Baltes The largest monastery 
was that of the Navasamgharama. Other interesting sites 


ae 1 4% B;. 102. 
des P aa 
e d Central Asia 5% 2 ff. 
4. Hiuan 22 , states ' iw the convent in the southerm hall 
of the Buddha, there is the [ng eigen about a Tou in 


capadit 2 Se’ dri @ and dasziing was the blending of colours 
im tha 1 thet” one could not tell whether it was of stone 
or metal. There was also a tooth of the Buddha an inch long 
and 8/10ths of an inc broad and there was his broom made of 
— erase above two feet long and about seven inches rowéd, 
dle being set with pearls’ (Watters, i. pp. 108-9). 
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where we find remains of Buddhist art are Bamiyan, Haibek, 
Termes and Kundus. 

The land of the Tukharas oF Tusaras, Tokharistan, 
is the most important country in Central Asia. ‘It was the 
melting pot of various nomadie civilisations that passed from 
north to the south and from the cast te the west at different 
times during the historical period. It was alse the land 
where the nomads had their first training in * of 
settled life before they moved on to ether lands! It 
was also the people of this land whe carried the Indian 
culture to the north and east and transmitted the cultures of 
Iran, Greece and the nomads to India. 


1. BAGCHTY P. c., INDIA AND CENTRAL ASIA, p. 1. 


Varahamihira records 30 ee groups 
in a division; Parasara, 84; . 
and yaya Puranas 3 4 en tara, 303 *. 47; 
Brahma, 463 —— G43 Garuda, 6; kurs and Viana, 10 
each; and Kavyamimamsa, 20. me accounts of the Garuda, 
Kurma/ Visnu Pofanes are ineomplete and hence serve ne /end 
purpose of our study. The list of the Markandeya 
Purana sceus to have been draw exactly on the sane 
pattem as of the Vayu Purana. It follow the same order 
and sotting except that 1¢ omits names of Huns 291 
Radhakataka of the Vayu list. The Markandeya Purana 
does not inelude the names such as Vasatis, Marsa, 
Pauravas, Keccharas and Gavyas as contained in the list 
of Varahasihira. Similarly the Brahma Purana seens to 
have followed the Vayu Purana in its entirety in the 


11. 88.41 ff. The second list of the Markandeya 
Purana (57.35 ff) is quite dissinuilar from that 
of the Brhat Samhita. 


matter of drawing its list. The Vamana Purana also 
supplies a list of 64 names, which is similar in approach 
and content te that of the Vaya list. Varahauthira 
ineludes the following names in the Northern division: 
Kailasa, Himavat, Vasumat, Dhanusmat, Kraunea, Meru, 
Uttarakumius , Ksudraminas, Kaikeyas, Vasatis, Yamunas, 
Bhogaprasta, Arjunayanas, Agnidhras, Adarsa, Antardvipa, 
Trigarta, Turgenana, Svamukhes, Dirghakesas, Cipitanasikas, 
Daserakas, Vatadhanas, Saradhanas, Taksasila, Puskalavati, 
Kallavatas, Kantadhsnas, Ambaras, Madrakas, Malavas, 
Pauravas, Kbacharas, Dandapingalakas, Manahalas, Hunas, 
Kohalas, Sitekes, Mandavyas, Bhutapura, Gencharas, 
Yasovati, Hematalas » Rajanyas, Ksecaras, Gavyas, Yeudheyas, 
Dasemeyas, Syemakes, and Ksenadiurtas. 


The account of Varahauthira,by and large, 
stands corroborated except for variant reading in 
certain cases, by the texts of Parasara, and the 


1. eee and Dirghakesas are fabulous ters. 
8. Daserakas, Manahalas, 
are not identifiable. 


Ksecaras, Syamakas end Ksemadhurtas 
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1 
Ian See under the Central zone. 


MOUNTAINS 


2 
mann: It may be identified with one of the peaks of 
the Himalayan range. 


* The Himalayas. 8 speaks of the 
VVV ( (» the other being 
the Vindhya mountain. ‘The caves of the Himalayas infested with 
Camara deer are also referred to. The expressions ' Antaregiri' 
including the Everest, Kenchanjunga te., and Lesser Himalaya 
comprising Mussurie, Nainital, Simla, Dharamsala, Srinagar ete. 
respectively. 


Kadlanas The Kailasa range runs parallel to the Ladakh 
range, 50 miles behind the latter. It constitutes the watershed 
from which the Indus, Sutlej and Brahmaputra take their rise. 
Kailasa was supposed to be the paradise of Siva and Parvati 


* BS Av. 8. 


8. Nad. 4. 17 743131 1141. 1 wg * 1A, 2, 3, ef RAgved 
1 1211 a K* 14 Asta 1v. 1. 41 iv. 703 Mark — 
8 2 Mbh V 1 192 4. 920580. 


® BS Av. 34. le vate iv,5,22 116,7 JAS 
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1838 p. 314; 
ter, Indien re ppe 45,48; Dey, pp. 82-83, 


1 
and the falulous residence of Kubera. 


2 | 

an res is the name of that * of Katlasa 
range on which the lake Manasarovara is situated. It has 
been identified with the Niti Pass. 


8 1 a 
Momus It is the modern Rudra Himalaya in Garhwal where 
the river Ganges takes ite rises § Meru is mom as the 
Olympus of Hindu mythology and the abode of god mara. 


* Vvaswant means ‘full of wealth', It denotes the 
Himalayas in general. 
CITIES 

— Baghpat near Delhi. 

ieee A tom of the Bhotas. me Tibetan name of 
Tibet is *Bod’ or Bod wiich seems to have been corrupted into 
Indian form Bhot, giving rise to the name Bhotiya or Bhuta, 
applied to the border tribes living between India and Tibet. 
According to Stein the Bhauttas of the Rejatarangint refer to 
the population of Tibetan descent, generally inhabiting the regions 
immediately to the east and north-east of Kashmir i.e., the modem 
‘mountain districts of bras, Ladakh and perhaps also Skardo. 


14.30 4v. 80 7.8 — v4.24. 
Le Bacto A W 


1924; iA. 7. 
Mbh Santi chs. 336 
Ve BB Av. 24. 


28. cf HAI p. ills GEB p. 42. 


eo Puskelavatakat Puskalavata or Puskaravati which 
represents the Latin Penkelsotis is identified with Kir Ziyarat 
and Charsadda about 17 miles north east of Peshawar, on the 
Swat river. It was the capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Gandhara. 


* — Taxila. The kingdom of Taxila formed 
the eastern part of the old kingdom of Gandhara,. It is in 
the modem ena Distriet, The excavations carried on 
at Ala by Sir John Marshall have wmearthed three sett] 2 
Bhirmownd, Sirkap and Sirsukh belonging to different periods. 
It served as a capital city of important empires of the Greeks, 
Seythians, Parthians and the Yueches. In the Mauryan period 
1¢ was the site of an important Univers ty where Kautilya, the 
Prime Minister of Candragupta Maurya, received and tuparted 
education. It was particularly know: among other ‘subjects for 
the medical and military training. It vas also a mint eity. 
But it is best mom for ite art relics in the field of 
sculpture mom as the Gandhara School of Art, mich was one 
of the most prolific schools of early Indian art, active 
from about the middle of the first cantury B.C. te about the 
Lifth . A. D. 


8B 
Ia The Vasati may be identified with the Ossadiei of 
ALexender’s historians who ocoupied parts of the territory 


3e Ibid. Ar- 385 Xvi. 28. 

& Ibid. x.8. ef AI ii p. 8. 
5. PHAI pe 247. 

8. Zaxila vols. 

7. BB Av. 28; xvii.i9. 

8. PHAI p. 257. 
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drained by thelower skesines (Chenab) and situated between the | 
confluence of that river with the Ravi and the Indus respectively. 


| 2 
Xasovati: Yasovati is the name of Helmand which is equivalet 
to Barasvati. 


COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES 


pee Central Punjab. Utpala renders it as Ambaravata 
denoting the people of the city of ambaravati. They may be 
identified with the snbri people whe slong with the help of 
their —— Sigambri opposed Alexander. 


— aAntardvipa means the Doabd i.e. the land between 
the confluence of two rivers. Some cf the important Doabg are: 
Bist-Jullundur 1. ., land between the Beas and BSutlej; Rechna 
Doab 4. ., the region between the Ravi and Ghenab; and the Doab 
between the Ganges and the Tamm. Still another is Ganga or 
Yamima and Chambal doab. 


6 
it is the place where the river Sarasvati disappears 


into sand. It is in the Hissar district of the Harpana. 


: The Arnd dhwas were the official priests of the 
8 eult. The Agnihotras of the Punjab and Haryana may be 
desemdants of the Agnidhras. 


1. PHAI p.87. ef Invasion of India De . 
2. BS aL pets ef Vedie Index 41 p. 4 1 6401 pp. 48 ff 


Id, 27. 
4. Invasion of India pe 3243 ef Dey, pp. 8-8. 
&, BS xiv. . | 
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7. Moh 41.57. 1. 

8. BB Av. 26. 

9. Benfey, Sanskrit EIA Sh Dictionary, pe 71. 
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— stem Rajasthan. me Arjunayanas along with 
the Yeudheyas vere a very poverful tribe. They issued soins 
bearing the legend ‘Arjunayanam Jaya’. From the Allahabad 
Inseription, it appears that they were putting up outside the 
Aryavarta on the frontier of the Gupta empire. They may be 
Located somewhere near Jaipur, between Bharatpur and Alvar States. 


These flat nosed people may be referred te 
either the Tibetans or some tribe of the Angle (HAbete) Mongolia 
race living in the northem ranges of the Himalayas. the 
Periplus refers to the Cirrhadae vith flattened noses, which are 
generally identified with the Kiratas, a Tibete-Barman race 
eccupying the middle Himalayan ranges in the neighbourhood of 
Nepal and uten. 


7 | 
Randaningalakas: ‘They may be located in the Himalayan bana 
States of the Punjab and Himachal adjacent to the Kulu region. 


9 
72 s according to Pargiter the Dasameyas were a Punjab 
tribe. 


— Gaddis of Chamba, ‘The Gavyas are equivalent to the 
Gabbiikas, the ancient nane of the Gaddis of the Gun state 
which were referred to by Patanjali, as living outside the 


aim Al of fou g „ 2 JRAS 1938 p. 67. 
3 ENT Pe al aA 1111 ppe 2 281, 7 1 Kla- Cat pe 160. 
5. BE xiv i. | 
6. yee fe v. 5. 47, 253.84, 278. 
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8 It is the modern Kandahar, from Kabul valley to 
Taxila and comprised the Reavalpindi and Peshawar districts. 
Gandhara 1s n. in every type of literature of India. It 
is deseribed by Strabo, under the name of Gandarities, as lying 
along the river Kophes, between the Choaspes. and the Indus. 
Ptolemy refers to the Gandharas whose country ineluded both banks 
of the Kophes immediately above its neten with the Indus, The 
Chinese travellers called it Kien=to-le, who locate it to the 
west oe Indus. The most ancient capital of Gandhara vas 
Pasig ravatis Puelu-sha-pulo of Hiuan Tsang, and Fo-lew-sha of 
Fa Hien, and Peakelactis of the Greeks. 

There is ne consensus among the various scholars 
on the identification of the Gandhare kingdom. ‘Their views may 
be summarised thus 8. k. Alyangar holds that Gandhare was 
equivalent to E. Afganistan, extending from the Afghan mountains 
to the district somevhat to the cast of the Indus. According 
to D.R. Bhandaykar, Gandhara included the western Punjab and 
Kast Afganistan. Bele Dey says that Gandhara 0 the 
Katul river between the Kunar and Indus. Cunningham on the 
authoritg of the Chinese travellers gives the following boundary 
ef Gandaras ‘Lamghan and Jalalabad on the west, the hills of 
Svat, and Bunir on the north, * en the east and hilis of 
Kalabagh en the south, Nur Davids says that Gandhara (modern 


, bah ne a 2. 2 Tis Art z. 71 XA, 261 xvii. 18 
ef „ men A ch K* p. 9 * at 4 
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Kandahar) was the district of East Afghani stans 8 
ineluding the North West Punjab. V. A. outith holds that it was 
equivalent to the North West Punjab and the adjoining regions. 
_ Following Rapson, B. C. Law maintains that Gandhara denotes the 
region comprising the modern districts of Peshawar in the North 
West Frontier Prov ** Rawalpindi in the Punjab, It lay on 
both sides of the Indus. According to Zimmer, their settlenmt 
vas on the south bank of the Kubha upto its confluence with the 
* and to a certain extent to the east of the Indus itself. 
The Gandhara was know for its activities in the 
field of art from C.50 B.C. to A. D. 500, It was alse a great 
centre of learning. Tau la, one of its capitals, was the 
verme of a reputed University in the Buddhist age. Both the 
| @ities of Gandhara, Puskalavati and Taxila, vere the mint cities 
during the times of the Greeks, the — the Parthiens and 
the Kushanas. 
Henatala: The western Himalayan range was variously know e. 0 
the classical writers n Buoda, Bacd@i, and 8 Watters 
States that the term Himatala is translated 7 a Chinese note by 
the expression ‘Foot of snow Mountain’. Yule points out that 
a trace of the word Himatala can be found in the name of one of 
The still existing provinces of Badakshan, Daraim or Dara-i-ain,. 
Hees it may refer to the kingdom of Khotan, near the Karaquorum 
Fame. 
1 : ee pe 81. 


7. ors Pe 16 fn. 1 and p. 2 n. 2. 
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Bena! The Hunas referred to by Varahamihira were the 
Hepthalites or the white Huns or Chinese Yo-thas, of 
furec-Mengol races who originally lived in the Altai region. 
In the beginning of the Sth century A.D. they were not an 
important people and owed allegiance te another nomadic 
tribe of Turkish origin called Juan-Juans who were occupying 
Mongolia. In the second quarter of the same century they 
started spreading westwards and “conquered the entira 
steppe area upte the Aral, and their territory thus included 
the valley of the Ii upto the Badkhash, the valley of the 
Iasiq-Kul, the steppe of: Gm and Chao, and the valley of the 
Jazartes upto Aral“, 


About 440 A.D. » they occupied Sogdiana, Tokharistan 
and hama. after the eonquest of Balkha, the Hepthalites, 
under their king Akhshunwar, invaded Khorasan in 484 A. D. and 
killed king Peros, the Sassanian king of Persia. 


3 | 
Kalidasa mentions them living on the banks of 


the Oms. An abortive cyupaign of the Hepthalites has been 
referred to in the Nuteri Pillar Inseription of Skendagurtas 


1. BS Av. 271 4.81; xvi,28, 
ef Utpala p. 31 | 


It wes only after S20 A.D. that they entered India, under 
Toranana and Mihiragula, and established themselves in 


the western sector of India. i Hunas are placed in che 


Punjab region in the Harsa Carita. The Hunas were ister 
on absorbed in the Indian * and are regarded as 
one of the 3g elans of the Rajputs. It is qui to possible 


that Varaghamihira's Hunas lived in the country round Sakala 


(Sialkot) in the Punjab duch was called Hunadesa and vas 
also the ac of Mihiragula. 


Aar al Mel r territory conprised * Shahpur 
and Gujrat in the Punjab. According to 1 their 
territory lay beyond the river Vipssa (Beas) and extended 
upte the borders of the encient Gendhara kingdom with its 
capital at Girivraja which Cunningham identifies with 
Girjak or Jalarpur on the Jhehlun. 


7 , 
Lila It is Kalabagh on the right or west bank of 


3e 


the Indus at the foot of the Salt Range in the Bannu district. 


1. De 


— 
2. BIHC pp. 277328, The Marly Mapires of the Central Asia, 


2 300 ff, 455 ff, 485 fr. 


&. Dey, Pe 92. 
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they are the Kathaiof or Cathaeans who 
settled in the Bari Doab during the time of Alexander's 
invasion. 


Khasaras* Khacara, it scems, is a corruption of Kharosthra 
which is identified with Kashgar. 


8 
Kehaias: Kohalas have been identified with the Kohilas, a 
Kulu tribe living in the Kangra district of the Himachal 
Pradesh. Koluka is another name given to Kulutas. 


Kaudraninas They may be another branch of the Mina people, 
vhose capital was Minanagarae The tradition runs — the 
Minas were among the earliest inhabitants of Rajputana. 


10 
Madrakas: See under the north vest division. 


MaLavast Majha i.e. Malava region in the Punjab. The 
Malavas are identical with the Malloi of the Alexander's 
historians, occupying the right bank of the lower Hydraotes 
(Ravi). They lived by the profession of arms, It seems 
from the finds of their coins that one of their branches 
nigrated * Rajputana sometimes during or after the 

Maurya period, 


41. BB Av. 28. 
2. PHAL pp. 250051, ef McC Classical p. 38. 
3. BS Av. 28. 
3 3 Sand Buried Ruins of Khotan, De 404. 
0 Ve Efe 
A Glossary “of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and 
uV, * 1914 11 pp. 853 ff. 


2 tad 5 Pe 888, Bathe Up- 11 4 Allan, CAT p. ev. 


| The Mandavyas may be identified with the people 
of Mandi in the Himachal om mch is the same as Mandamati 
of the Yavadigana of Panini. 


— the eastern bank of river Jhelum. It is suggested 
that either the Hydaspes was the earlier hom of the Purus where- 
some remained after the othershad wandered east, or the later 
* represent a successful onslaught upon the west from the 
east. Poros, contemporary of Alexander represents the Sanskrit 
puru or Pauravae 


Hoshiarpur district of the Punjab. Me Rajanya 
coins bearing the legend Rajana-janapadasa written in Brahe 
Gharacters are und mainly from the Hoshiarpur district of the 
Pun ab. 


8 
Bitekeas:  Sitakes were settled on the river Sita identified 
with SyreDaria or Jaxartes, 


— In the Chinese books, des eriptien is given of 
the kingdom of dogs where men have the bodies of dogs. It has 
been noticed that ™ dogs of Tibet are very big in size and had 
formidable Pr Can we infer that the ‘dog-faced people’ 
refer te the Tibetans or the some other Mongoloid peoples living 
on the borders of the Himalayas. 


Be 211 pe 118. 
Be Asta N41. 2,9. 
4. B Av. 27. ef Rg 1. 33.4. 
8. Vedie Index ii pp. 12-13, 
6. BS xiv. 2. 
7. 9 — pp. 210 ff and oxxiieexxiiiy EEN I pp 41, 4-44, 
| * boys p. i pp. 158-59, 
| 5 W . of Dey, p. 1873 EBAI pp. 84, 119, 
@ 


10. Beimyler, l., Turkistan 1 pe 400 
11. IA iv 5. 228. a 
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1 * Trigarta means the land watered by three 
rivers. The upper portions of the Ravi, Beas and Sutlej formed 
the Trigarta country, along with Jullundur and a part of Lahore. 
It was also called J ab . The coins of the * 
are found from this ig According to the Re jatarangini 
the ancient kingdom of Trigarta included the Kangra district. 


: “ It was a term used in Vedie and later Sanskrit 
literature te denote the northern quarter. The river 
Saraswati was the boudary line between the Udicyas and the 
Pracyas in the earlier period and the Gupta times. The north 
west region of Saraswati (Chaggar) was called Udicya and south 
east Pracyas 


— They are probably the same as Ottorokorra 
of Ptolemy, In later literature the land of the Uttara Kurus 
was mom 8 earthly paradisey, Lassen places it te the 
east of Kashgar, whereas Dey locates thes in northern portion 
of Garhwal. 


3. ABR 1 + Mark 121 per K 
v pe py 2 1 8 


8. r 81. 
8. coat 8 21 PHAI pe 6B; IA xvii Pe. 8. 
e Pe - 
8. BS Av. 28, 


5 42, 
11 BS a. 3. of At Be v1. 14. 
13, Ha- pe Pe 213. 
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1 
Yatedhenag: Tt is modern Bhatnair in the Punjab. They P 
lived on the east side of the Sutlej southwards from Ferozerur. 
K.P. Jayaswal, however, identifies them with the Pathana. 


Lencharas? Eastern Punjabe Their coins are found in the area 
extending from Saharanpur to Mal tan. According to Cunning 
the Yaudheyas lived on both banks of the Sutlej along the 
Bhawalpur frontier, which is called Johiyabar, Dey locates 
them between the Hydaspes and the Indus. They played a very 
important role in ousting the Kushanas' rule fron India. ‘Their 
supremacy remained unchallenged during the third and fourth 
centuries, ‘They lost their independenes during the tine of 
Somudragupta. 


1. BS Av. 28. ef Mbh 11.32.85 Mark ch. 55, 

2. Mark pe B12. | 

3. IA 11 Pps 121 ff, 

4. BS xiv, 28, cf 144 95.76; Asta v. 5. ur. 
„ ccf oli. ef Inas 1807 pp. 887 ff, 

6. ASR vol. xiv. of CIZ 111 Pe 261. 


The Brhat Samhita mera tes 35 settlements in the 
north eastern divisions Parasara, — pein eden * im the 
panee Zane and 13 in _ second a Brahmanda, Nate, 
and Vayu, 12 ann Brahma, and Vana, 13 each; and Garuda, 
7. * account of the Vayu Purana is copied by the Matsya, 
Markandeya and Brahma Puranes, The sources such as the Vayu, 
Brahmanda, Vamana, Brohitd Gee. apart from being deficient in 
content, supply different lists. The list supplied by the 
Brhat Samhita is completely corroborated ty the list of the 
Markandeya Purant, with the exception that latter does not | 
contain three names, Vise, Meruka, Nastaraiya and Divistas of 
the former, whereas the settlemmt of Yavenas of the list of the 
Markandeya Purana is not mentioned in the Brhat ganhi ta. 

Varahamihira's list consists of the following:Meruka, 
Nastarajya, Pasupales, Kiras, Kesmiras, Abhisares, Daradas, 
Tanganas, Kulutas, Sairindhas, vans astra, Brahnapura, Darvas, 
Damaras, Vanarajya, Kas, Cinas, Kaunindas, Bhalles, Lola, 
datasura, Kunahas, Khasas, Ghosas, Kucikas, tkacersies, 
Anuvisvas, Suvarnabiu, Vasuvanan, m tas, Pauravas, 


11. See under south ves tern division. 
18. A fabulous teva. 
13, Lola, Vasuvanam and Di vistas 
are not identifiable. 


Da. May be located in the vicinity of Yanaraiya. 


i 
Ciranivasanas, Trinetras, Munjadri, and Gandharvas. It 


has been seen carlier that a number of settlenents such 
as enlisted in the north eastern division of India by 
Vatahamihirea should have either been included in the 
northern oF noFth western divisions, Sinilarly Neruka 
could have been located in the northern region along with 
Mert, | 


1, A fabulous ten and cam not be identified. 
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1 
Hamka See under the northern zone. 


28 8 
Munjat The Mahabharata places the hill at the back of the 
Himalayas. In Zimer's view, Mujavent (iMunja) was one of the 

lover hills on the south west of eee, 


8 8 
Ian if it is Vamava of Panini’s Sutra, it denotes 
the Bannu region and nee Vanarajya may correspond to 
the Banagara of Ptolemy. 


lasterniva: ‘The ‘kingdom of the dead’ may be identified with 
Nast or Jagatsukh in the upper valley si the Beas, the ancient 
seat of the Pala Rajas of Kulu. 


ays It is difficult to agree with Kern who takes 
it to be See: See It corresponds to the Gold country 
of Hiuan Tsang , 8-fa~-la-na~kiw-ta-lo or Suvamagota which was 


Se Av. 8.1. 
4. Macdonell — Vedic Indes of Names and Subjects, 
vol on Pe 131, 


911 | 
8. BS Av. B. ef of Rana 4.6.22. 
6. IM V. 115 X. 10.34. 
7. N Pe 141. 
8. BS Av. 29. of Utpala pp. 293-94. 
9. Atiinson ch. 11 p. fn. 3. 
10. BS Av. 21. 
11. Baal 1. p. 9. ef JRASB 1871 p. 86 fn. 83 * 
Havel, E. B., History of Ind an and Rastern Archi tecture, 


Pe 612, 
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Situated between Yu-tien (Khotan) on the north and Tu- fan (Tibet) 
om the east. To the classical writers this region was mon 

as the land of the gold digging ants which is also referred to 
by the Mahabharata. 


CITIES 


1 

Aan 4 Brahmapura is Vai ratpat tan situated in — 
east rn en of Hardwar in the Kumaon and Garhwal districts. 
Hiuan Tsang visited this plaee during his stay in India. 


COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES 


Shin Hazara district oF the Peshawar division. It is the 
Abisares of the Greeks. Stein, hovever, identifies it with the 
tract of the lower and middle hills between the Jhelum and 
Chenab ineluding the state of Rajapura (Rajauri) in Kashuir, The 
people had no reputation for good conduct during the time of 
Kalahanae 


| 9 | | 
Amine The Anuvisvas were a hill tribe occupying the 
region between Nari Khorasun and Indian border land. | 
11 12 . 
Balla Fleet renders it as Bhilla un ch is umtenable as 
both Utpala and Parasara give alla“, Bhallas are most 


HGal p. 72 
War 153. 11.231. 


7 2755 ** 60 Pe 2. 


3. BAL p. 129. 
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probably the Bhallanasah, a non-Aryen tribe mentioned in the 
Raveda identified with the region of Bolan pass. 


Gina W It is modem China. The Mehatharate 
mentions them as highly respectable people, but according to 
Mann they were degraded Ksatriyas. melr coun try was famou 
for a partiqular breed of horses. B.C. ean” however, 
locates it in the Himslayas beyond Cileta or Kirata. According 
to another writer the Cinas 1 sical the people of modern 
Gilgit, Astor and Yasin 


— Kashmi rs the name is frequently mentioned, in the 
Rajatarangini as the designation of a class of feudel * 
owners of Kashuir, Pliny mentions a people called Muri. 


— It is modern Dardistan, the district of Dardo in 
the north of Kashmir on the upper bank of the Indus, Strabo 
mentions them as Derdai; Pliny as Dardue and Ptolaq as Daradrui 
and locates them east of the Lambatai (Lamghan) and of Sonestane 
(Swat river) and to the north of the upper most course of the 
Indus. According te — the gold came from the 
country of the Dardae. Stein identifies its capital Daratpuri 
with modem dure. | 


FFP 


5 1. 1 Mee way 5 8 1 opecit. vol 11 p. 994 
e 


Pe n.8. 
3. BS 22777 ver? 27. * Ae xvi Mark ch. 87. 80 
° 4 77 151 it ae n 8 pp. ede, S315 Mahevaste 
2 


4. Thad. v. 3. 
5 eet — * „ Roto. 884.3883, ef Mark p. 319. 


4 SOR Gh. 13 
35. K 1. pe 1843 14 207 ff 
1. 2 Pe 1214 4 pp. * 


— 
12 2 7.48, % 14 5. of Visna 11 p. 194 
— qxxd. 45-615 Drona 7 18.8, ans 


2 
19. TAL pe 96. he GHI : 
18. E 5. 7. ef India and China De 


af 2 ae Dey Pe 83. 
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— Hill regions between Vi tasta and Candrabhaga. The 
Darvas are grouped with the Trigarttas, ad Daradas etc,, to 
the north of the Punjab in the Mahabharata. At another Place 
they are combined in a single 6 the Abhisaras 
which is further testified by Rajatarangini. | 

8 | 


wat Gandharvas are the same ag the Gand 


hag: See under Madhyadisa. 
datamguras: ‘They may be identified with the people living 
on the banks of river Jaxartes. | 


8 9 
Ai ann Kasteir,. In Zrd century B. C. according 


to Kalhana, Kasi ra vas ineluded in the empire of Moka and in 
the beginning of the Christian era, the Kushanas are know to 
have brought it under their supremacy. 11 Their euperor EKaniska 
constructed a new city * Kaniskapura which has been 
identified with Kempur Sarai, 10 miles to the south of Srinagar. 
Huviska, one of the successors of Kaniska built Hushkapura. 
Hiuan Tsang's Hu-se-Kia-le or Hushkara, is identified vith 
Baralmmla on the Behat. Srinagari, the old capital of Las ra 
prior to the erection of Pravarasqmapura, the new capital built 
by Raja Pravarasena II in the beginning of the sixth century A.D. 


8. Mbh will, 73. 1920. 

4. 4. pe BB My vol. 44 p. 423. 

8. BS Av. S111 14.81 lxxxvii.33. 
Ibid. Av. 30. 


8. ad, 203 v. 77,783 1 Also mentioned by Panini 1v. 3. 
I. Bhasya 1. 1. } Divvavadana pe, 290. 
. Nad 1 SS _ 


Kr iv pe 188. 14. CAGE p. 118. 
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stated to have been built by Pad is identified with an 

old site 2 miles to the south east of the Takht-i-Suliman 

called Pandrathan. The site of the new capital Pravarasenapura 
is that of the present capital of Srinagar. Mihiraknla is 
stated to have ruled over Kasbhair sometines after 827 A.D. 

after his defeat by Baladitya, the Gupta monarch. A new 
dynasty nom as Karkota dynasty was founded by Darlabha- 
vardhana who married the daughter of the last of the 

_ Gonarda dynasty named Baladitya, and as the latter had no son, 
succeeded the throne in C. A. D. 627. me greatest king of this 
dynasty was Lalitaditya Muktapida (C 724-60 A. D.). Martanda, 
the temple of the sun, which stands on a slope about three miles 
east of Islamabad was built by Lali tetityae The country and 
the people are noticed by classical writers. Hum Tsang 
reached a comtry = Ka-sse-mie-lo (Kashuira) from Wi-laeshih, 
4.0% Hazara. 3 refers to a variety of names such as 
Madhumata, Sarasvata, and Vikarnika as the altemative names of 
the country. It is difficult to define its limits in ancient 
Indias 


7 
nl Kangra in the Himachal Pradesh. 


8 
aka It is Kuca or the ancient Kuca, situated on the 
north route of the Tarim region mom as Ser-India. It was one of 


1. N 4. Pe 104. 
2% CaGI 4. gt 


4. Necrigal: 2 4 Ancient India as deseribed by Ptoleay (Mazumdar, 
B. N., ed.) p. 2068. 


* Tarn i. » 257-62. 
abhi danas 5 517525 (Bhavanagar). 


re 45. 283 1. 196 
8. Ibid. 20. ef 4. 144.2 and 1.43.2. 
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1 
the important Kingdom under the influence of the Buddhisn. 
Kucika * same as Kicaka (where the banboos grow) mentioned 


3 4 , | | 
Kaulute: Kulute: It is „ valley of the 
Himachal Pradesh. Euluta, Huen Tsang“ xur- n- to is placed 
by him to the north east of Jullundur. 


8 7 
mata: Rendered as Kunahas they may be identified with the 
people of the region of Kunihar, a small Simla Hill state of the 
Himachal Pradeshe 


Saulinds' — Upper easter Panjab and Saharenpure They 
may be identified with the Kulindrine of Ptolanys NeCrindle 
locates then ee the Meru and Mendara mountains, whereas 
according to Pari ter, their territory can be extended further 
exst along the southern slopes of the Himalayas as far as Nepales 
Rapson gives then the territory of the dutlej in the Simla Hills. 
Day, however, locates then 12 the darhwal aaa the district 
of saharanyur, north of Delhi, and Canninghan with Jul lundur. 


Masai The Khasas were Tibetans living in the Nari 
Khorasun region of Tibet. The Cesi of Pliny are identified with 


| 1. anda and Compras Asiny Ye G6 £2, 
2. Raga 4 v. 7178. 
Se BS x. lle 
4. Tu d. Av. 29. of Vien 14, pe 174. 
Se Matters 14, Fe 206, * 
6. BS Av. 20. 
* — Pe 143 en. 11 and Pe 122. 
Oe Ths 41-515. Parusara gives Kuninda, el, p.294. 


Pe 1985 Gf cc pp, ait fi VAR p. 8. 
3011 AER 51 2 xive 
28. 8 wales . & gives Khashe( Is 4 181) ef.Utpala v.68. 
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the Khasas whe * the west of ribet, Ptoleny's Kasia 
correspond to Kashgar. The Khasas may haye left their nane 

in Kashgars Kashkara, the Hindukush, Kashuir. The Mahabharata 
mentions them as a half civilised tribe living outside India and 
are deseribed as Mlecc! as in the Hari vansa- Ham regards them 
as a fallen warrior class. 


9 It is supposed that they may be referred to the 
Gaddis, the W of the Kulu valley who master large flocks 
of sheep and n The Hulu valley contains several dense 
S¥asing grounds and ioxsty grass summits. 


7 | 1 
Emre See under the northern division. 


ara Sixvhinds The Sairindhras correspond to the people 
of Sirhind of the Punjab, 


1 Ladaihs = the Mahabharata the Tanganas are the neighbours 
of the Khasa. Pargiter says that they were intermixed with other 
mountain tribes, and inhabited a country in the middle portion 
of the Himalayase — Thay are alee fegarde’ ss the same as the 
Ganganai of ptel e. 


3. Atkinson ch. 11 pp. 2 cf M4. p. 7 fu. 
4. aa 444. of Sukraniti ch. iv see. % line 98. 
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unn! nost probably Trinetra (three-eyed) people 
refer to the worshippers of god Siva (who has three eyes) 
living in and near the motuntaineous region of the Himalayas: 
frinetra may be identified with Sunet 4. 6. Sunetra, in the 
Ludhiana district (uu ch lies near the foot of the Himalayas) 
oF was Situated nearby. Imdhiana itself is derived from 
Rudvayatas Lees Sivas 


1. BS Xv. 31. 


FINE AkTS 


fhe Gupta age heralded a new epoch in the history 
of Indien arehitecture, both secular and temporal, and 
sculpture, painting and other aneillary fine arts. ‘The 
works of Varahamihira whieh are a preeious treasure-house 
of information on the subjeet, bear ample testimony to the 
pace of progress made in the field during the ages 

Varahamihira devotes considerable attention te the 
art and technique of the above mentioned branches of art. He 
seons to believe in the divine origin of the scimee fron 
Brahma handed dom through a chain of sages, whose works vere 
a source of great inspiration to hin. Unlike Varahanihira, 
Utpala gives a quasiehistorical account of sages such as Brahma, 
Garga, Parasara, Brhadratha, Visvakarma, Vasudeva te., as 
being the expounders of this selenee. Though these authors 
are mere mythological beings and their historicity can hardly 
be ascertain:d oF established, but they may be relevant to the 
extent to which they help form some idea about the background 
knowledge of the sei es available to Varahtnihira during his 
tines. 

His philosophical interpretation of Vastunara oF 
Vastupurusa that the building is the reduced replica of the 
universe, is based on the traditional account ag in other texts 
Vise, architectural expositions like the Mayamata, Manasara te.; 
and nomearchitectural works like the Matsya Purana, Agni Purana, 
Visnudharmottaras; the Agamas like the Kamikas and a number of 


1. BS 1111. 2-3. 
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miscellaneous treatises like the Mam Samhita, Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra, Epics as well as the later Silpa works. He 
acknowledges the earlier authorities on various aspects of 

the science as will be seen elsevhere in the chapter. The 
inpact of earlier authorities on the writings of Varahanihira 
in respect of various sections of fine arts is further evident 
from a number of quotations eited ty Utpala from such authors 
in his commentary on the Brhat Samhita, inasmuch as they 
present a comparative study and bring out similarities vith the 
account of Varahanihira,. 

‘Utpala furnishes us with three verses, on the origin 
of Vastunara, of Brhaspati; two on the measurements of king's 
houses, of Kasyapas four on the Sarvatobhadra, Vardhanana, 
Svastika and Mean type of houses, nine on the soil tests, 
seven on the omens and superstitions concerning the house, 
seventeen on the various rites and worship of gods and goddesses 
at the time of Silanyasa ceremony, of Garga; and opinions of 

‘Visvakarma, Maya, Hiranya Garbha and Sakra on the tve-rocned | 
houses visea-vis the corresponding deseription of Varahanihira. 
A elese examination of Varahanihira's text visea-vis Utpala‘’s 
commentary in the light of quotations from other authors brings 
to surface three facts in the main, firstly, the accounts of 
different authors are similar to that of Varghanihira, secondly, 
Varghamthi ra was indebted to the earlier writers and thirdly, 
1t vas Garg who influenced Varshamihira the most. 

Varahamihire also oved a lot to the authors of the 
Grha Sutras on the subject of Vastuvidya. Many parallels of 
the deseriptions of Varahamihira are found in the Grhasutras. 


S& 


Varahamihira's aia as to the selection of site for 
construction of a house e to that of the one given 
in the Asvalayana Grha Sutra. Both these accounts recommend 
that a ground for the house should be soft, even of sveet 
edour and taste and abounding in commendable herbs, trees and 
ereepers and not hollow inside. The Apastamba Grha Sutra 
lays dom that the plot should be sloping to the south-east. 
Varahanihira seems to interpret it differmtly, He allots 
different directions for each caste, but Brahmanas may dwell 
in any direction other than the one particularly prescribed 
for them. ‘Thus if there is/slope towards the north, the / a 
ground is auspicious for the Brahmanas; one towards the east, 
for Ksatriyas; = towards the south, for Vaisyas;and one towards 
the west, for Sudrase The account of Varahamihira regarding 
the — of colour of the soil for the houses of different 
castes, white for Brahmanas; red for Ksatriyas; yellow for 
Vaisyas; and black 1 Sudras, is similar to that of the 
Asvalayana Grhya Gates but it does not agree with that of 

the Gobhila Grhya „ as it mentions the black 
3 for a Vaisyae He also differs from the Gobhila Grhya 
Sutra en the alletment of different grasses peculiar to the 
houses of various castes. 


1. BB 1144.88, 
9. 


2. 11. 7. 4,0. of: Gobhila or. 8. 1v. 7. 2-4, 12, 13. 


@ : 


8. 2 9 
9. 4. 7.11. 
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The various tests emmerated by the writer apparently 
for examining the stability of the soil are also similar to the 
account of Asvalayana Grhya Sutra. Though the daccount of 
varnhanihi ra on the plantation of trees around the house is 
a tit different from the one mentioned in the Gobhile Grha 
Sutra, but the widerlying idea of classifying trees as having 
bad or good effects on the house and its inmates by one or _ 
other Kind of tree remains the same. In the Gobhila Grha Sutra 
plantation of trees such as Asvattha, Plaksa, Nyagrodha 
and Udunbara is prohibited on the eastern, southem, vestern 
and northern sides of the house respectively, beeause of 
their nale fie effect, but if the said trees stend in the direetion 
ether than those prohibited for each, no danger will befall the 
house. Varahanihira is, however, of the ian that the Pippalas 
Banyam, Indian Fig and Asvattha trees planted in the four sorners 
or the house beginning with the south bring bed luck, but vhile 
in the directions beginning with the north they are favourable. 
He is particularly against the thomy trees, milky ones and 
those laden with fruits near the house as alse the use of their 
timber in the construction of houses. Ne further suggests that 
such trees are regaired to be cut dom or otherwise worshippable 
ones like the Punnaga, Asoka, Arista, Bakula, jack, Semi and 
Bala should be planted amongst them te ward off their bad effect. 
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Regarding the location of rooms in partiqular 
— we can draw the parallel with the Asvalayana Grha 
Sutra and its commentator Narayana. In the site plan of 
Varghanthira kitehen should be built in south-east direction 
of the plot, whereas the Asvalayana Grha Sutra and its comenta- 
tor Ia rayana locate it in the eastern part of the house, 

The superstitions connected with the location of 
doors - the house in different directions as outlined by 
Varahanihira seen to have been prevalent also during the 
ar of the Kalpasutras. In this connection the Gobhila Grha 
Sutra lays dow that one whe is desirous of fame and strength 
should build the house with its door to the east and one 
desirous of ehildren and cattle, to the north, One desirous 
of all these things should build the house with its door te the 
south, but one should never build a house with its door to the 
west. According to this preseription the position of the door 
facing towards the south was considered to be the best. ‘The 
Apastamba Dharma Sutra lays dom the rule that the gates of the 
tow and the palace should faee the south, ‘the Kathake Grha 
Sutra states that the door of a house should face to the east or 
the south, Varahamihira is equally indebted te the authos 9 d 
Grha Sutras en topics such as the tine for construction ef house, 


le 11. 76-11, 
2. BB 11414. 118. 
3. Ibid. 70-75, 
4. 41. 7. 1017. 


6. BSB 1114. OB. ef Paraskara dr. 6. iii. 4.23 
Hivanyakesi Gr.8. 4. 27.1. 
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preparation of the vist, the ss te — and 
Grha-Pravesa (first entry into the new 8 Mam is 
another authority whose texts on the subject have —_ followed 
dy him very closely as stated by Varahanthira himself. 
The influence of earlier authors on Varahamihira on 
tune temple archi tecture is also evident, Varahanihira quotes 
Maya and Visvakarm while dealing with the height of a storey 
of a temple. According to Maya, the height of a storey should 
be 106 digits, while according to Visvakarma it is 84 digits. 
varahanihi ru appears to reconcile the divergent view by 
adding the height of the erowm-work (Kapotika) to the latter so 
that the height of both should be equal. Sage Kasyapa has 
been variously quoted by Utpala on the subject of temple 
architecture in his commentary. He quotes as mary as three 
verses of Kasyapa on the selection of site for a temple, the 
account of did is similar te that of Varghamihira. Again 
on the natural surroundings of a temple Varahanihira follows 
Kasyapa very elosely, The account of Verahanihira regarding 
characteristics of temples is also identical with that of 
Kasyapa. Utpala here quotes seven verses of Kasyape on the 
subjeet as against the six verses of Varahanthira. 

° 1. ia 7 fl. 97.8 e — 

Asval 


14 and 111. 63-68. 
2. ry i 


Apastamba viil.17.3 ana Gr.8 a yana 
r.. 11.8. 14-183 8 27 Menava .f -. 7. 
3. rte 125. ef Asvalayena dr. 8. 11.197137 ankhaysna dr. 8. 
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Likewise, while discussing the various types of temples 
emmerated by Varahanihira Kasyapa is regularly quoted by 
Utpala on almost all the types giving similar description. 
But while it may be said with a measure of certainty that 

the influence of Kasyapa has been profound on the writings of 
Varahamihira it cannot be helped pointing out that Varahanthira 
does not take any credit for propeunding or expour any 
theory for the construction of temples inasmch as that he 
acimoviedges the authority of his fore=runners whote works 
inspired him, And that stands amply proved by this comparative 
study. | 


XYconometry is another subject of which equally 
elaborate account is available in the writings of Varahanthira- 
Ag in the case of other branches of knowledge, Varahanthira is 
indebted to the earlier writers in the field of iconography as 
well. Varahanthira acknovledges Nagnajit's athority on 
the subject whose influenee on him is mani fost in their identical 
views on the length ana breadth of an idol and the el reunferace 
and width of its head as brought out by Utpala. He also does 
not miss to acknowledge the authority of Vasistha, whom he 
follows, on the distance or the a and the ear of 
an 101. . a | 

Kasyapa is another . who greatly 1 | 
- Varahamihi re in the matter of — as well. Utpala quotes 
eighteen verses of Kasyapa on the proportionate measurements of 


Za. Ibid, 8. 
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the body of an ieon as against twenty-six of Varahamihira. The 
approach on the subject in both these accounts has been identical. 
Sixteen verses of Kasyapa are quoted by Utpala on the dercription 
ef various idols. Whereas the text of Varahamihira presents 
a detailed description of the main deities such as Visnu, Siva, 
Surya te., Kasyapa's accomt is rather very short. Kashyap, 
however, refers to incamations such as Narasimha (Man's Lion) 
and Varaha (ban, which are conspienocus by their absence in 
the account of Varahanthira. 

| varahanihi ra presents a complete picture of the 
_ grovth and development of Indien architecture, secular as well 
* temporal, right from its simple beginnings vith the Reveda 
ineluding the Kalpasutras to a highly developed form in the 
Gupta times, Taking into consideration all aspects of 
Construction, the Varahamihira's account of architecture is 
dy far the most exhaustive in the Brhat Samhita, Samasa Sanhi ta 
and Yoga Yatra, me deseription of different types of houses, 
and other minute details of construction which is absent in the 
earlier accomts of the Gri: Sutras, is exhaustively treated in 
the works of Varahanihira, His sections on the arehitecture, 
secular as well as temporal, and iconometry abound in detailed 
description of proportionate measurements and techniques, The 
pace of progress of his age 16 manifest in his classification 
of temples and 1 into numerous categories as vill be 

Fevealed by the relevant portions in this chapter. 


From the above account it may be difficult to 
suggest that Varahanihira was an original writer in the 
1114 of fine arts. He is definitely indebted to the 
earlier wrks on the subject and their influenes on hin 
is manifestly clear in his writings. He combined the 
different prevalent traditions and compiled the mass of 
knowledge lying seattered in ancient texts for the benefit 
of posterity, mch of which, but for him, would have 
lost tous, As already stated elsewhere he was a great 
scholar and interpreter of his age, His main contribution 
in the field of architecture and sculpture is not the 
discovery of new facts or propounding new theories but the 
preservation, arrangement and ordering the accumilated 
knowledge available at his time, wherein his greatness 
lies» 


Varahamihira deals with the seience of architecture 
and tom planning with special reference te the construction of 
palaces, dwelling houses and temples. He describes in detail 
the planning of ties and toms but peculiarly enough he leaves 
no information as regards the planning of a village which has 
been the basie unit of Indian life right fron the vedi e period, 
excepting a casual refermece to its shape as square, though 
on the contrary we have quite a good number of references to the 
villages, their set up and types in various Buddhist and 
Jain literature like the Jatakas and the Brhatalalpa Sutra Bhasya. 

The urban civilisation of India dates back te the 
third millennium B.C. whe an appreciable advance in the field 
of arehitesture is noticed in the twin Indus Valley cities of 
Harappa and Mehenjodaro, he eity-building tradition had been 
maintained in India upto the times of Varahamihira with a 
temporary break during the Vedie period, An Idea of the 
prosperity and affluence of the ancient Indian cities can be had 
from any religious or seqular literature composed within the 
1200 years 1.6. 600 B.C. te 600 A.D. 

The age of Varahamthira is marked ty the tendency 
to beautify coms and cities, the beginning of which may be 
traced te Kautilya’s Arthasastra. That is why the mansions, 


1. BS 1141. 69 
2. 1. Lists 99. ef Motichandra, Archi t estural date in Jaina 
nnen cal Literature’, JBBRAS vol xxvi pt. 44, 1961, pp. 171 ff. 
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temples, forts, parks and gardens occupy much attention of 

the writers of and ent architeetural texts. During the period 
under review cities had come to be locked upon as centres not 
only of trade and commeres but also of culture. Vatsyayana’s 
glorification of the eity life is in itself an evidence of the 
growing popularity of the ties and the city life. 


In the planning of a tom (pura) 8 
it 12 the foremost concern of the architect (Sthapati) to select 
an auspicious and good site, and its surroundings. Varahanihira 
lays dom that the ground for the site of a residmtial house 
should be soft, even, of swevt odour and tastes sonewhat mia. 
The site should have useful and healthy W abun dant 
supply of water, and free fron harnfal aninals. 

The society of Varahauihira's time was caste-ridden 
and even the selection of a site for residential purposes folloved 
caste complexes . Varahamihira recomends the selection of a 
house site on the basis of pel eolour of the soil assigned te each 
caste such as white soil for/Brahnanas, red for the Ksatriyas, 
yellow for the Vaisyas and black for the Sudras,. The smell of 
the soil and the kind of the grass growm over it were the other 
criteria for the selection of residential sites for various castes. 
Thus, he favours the soil smelling of Ghee, blood and liquor as vell 
as covered with Kusa, Sara, Durva and Kasa for the . sites of 
the Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras respectively. 


1. BS * N ef VD 114. ch. 93; Mat 401111. 18-173 
71. SED viii 67-683 1.613 Asvalayana G 


ef Mat celiii. 13-18; Bhav eh. enn Mana 
— god chs. and iv; S6D xliv.6~103 
: a Sutra 11.7-6-95 
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Varehanihira further suggests various tests to chesk the 
stability of the ground and availability of water. For instance he 
says that " pit, one cubit deep in diameter, should be dug on the 
ground in the centre of the house-site and filled again with the 
same earth which was taken out of it. If the earth reaches out of 
the pit, the ground is sell ent. If the pit is filled te the level, 
the ground is of middling quality. If the pit 1s not filled 
completely with that earth, the ground is to be rejected. The second 
method for the examination of the soil is that the same pit should 
be filled with vater and after walking a distance of a hundred steps 
if 1t is found that the water in the pit hes not diminished the soil 
is the best for house-site, and se on and se forth. still another 
test may be performed by placing lamps inside unbaked earthen pots 
in the four directions within the pit and that quarter of the site 
in * the lamp bums the longest is auspicious for the particular 
caste. Likewise flowers of four colours as assigned to the 
respective castes should be placed in the pit at night and kept 


1. — 1114. 92-06. ef Garga, U tpalas Bhav ¢ XX. 48-46. 
2. BB 11414. 92. Similar test is preseribed in the 
AsValayana a Sutra 11.8, 1. 
3. BS z: 93. It is different in the Asvalayana 
Grhya Sutra 11.8.4-5, N is stated that after 
sunset 1 t should be 1 An unter and 


17 the 9 “te to 
4. Ibid. 94. "Similar tests are a n.. 
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under the observation 1111 the following day. The site will 
thus be n for the caste whose flower does not fade 
away in the process. The ground is also purified by various 
rites performed on auseicious days and under favourable stars 
and subsequently made habitable by ploughing and sowing of 
certain types of auspicious cereals, 


AN (Vastupurusamandala): The general plan of a tom, 
house or village is square, It is the fundamental form of 
Hindu architecture, designated as Vastu-Purusa-Mandala and 
has Vedic origin, The Vedic Fire Altars (Vedi) are square 
as a role, the significance of * been correlated with 


general square plan of Hindu architecture, The square plan 
could be converted into a triangle, * octagon and 
circle of equal «rea and retain its symbolisn, 
Varahamihira describes two types of site plans. 
The first consists of eightyeone squares (Rasi tivi bhaga). 
Each square of the plan is called a Kostha or a Pada and has 
its o presiding deity (ef Chart is enclosed), There are 
mainly two broad divisions of these deities, namely the internal 
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1. BS 1111. 965, 

2. Vienu Samhita xii, 38-42. 

3. cf. Baudhayana Sulva Sutra 1.226233 HT pp. 22, 27, 31-323 
Hevell, E. B., History of the Aryan rule in India, p. 283 
Dutta, B. B.; Tom planning in Ancient India p.71 Tripathi, 
N.P.» Survey and Cartography in Ancient Indie, JOI vol xii, 


Jun o, — 4. 
4. Utpate 141: 88 
5. The SSD (ch, xi), however adds the third site plan of 100 
Squares. 
68. BS 1111. 42-84. 
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(antaha) and external (Bahya). The internal deities are 
thirteen in number and the external deities thirty-two. 
However, the — identifies these 32 gods as 
Naksatras and Utpala combines ‘oth the stars and their 
presiding deities in the border of the Vas tumandala. 

In the second plan which is nom as the 64 padas 
site plan, nine lines are dram across and nine vertically 
to have 64 squares (cf, chart is enclosed), The diagonals 
are draw from corner to corner, The distribution of the 
number of internal and external deities in this plan remain 
the same as in the 81 square plan. 
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In the Vastupurusamandala (site plan), the Vastunara 
has his head turned towards the north-east and face hung dow. 


Sikhi is located on his heads Apah, on the faces Aryaman, 
on the breast; Apavatea, on the chest; Prajanya, Jayanta, 


Indra and Surya of outer compartments, on the eye, ear, 


chest and right shoulder respectively; Satya, Bhrsa, Antariksa 


mila, Pusan, on the army Savita and Savitra, on the hand} 


Vitatha and Brhatksata, on the side; Vivasvan, on the stomach} 


Yama, Gandharva, Bhrngaraja, and Mrga, on the thigh, knee, 
shank and buttock respectively, The above deities are 


1. = 11 ch, xxix, 18-30. 

2. tpala 111. 73. 

3. BS 1114. 55-65, The VK (83-85) explaining the 
64 square mandala fillows Varahamihira. 
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situated in the parts of the right side of Vas tunara. 
Similarly, there are deities on the left side i.e. 
Prthvidhara on the left breast; Diti, on the left eye; 
Aditi, on the left ear; Bhujaga, on the left side of the 
chests Soma, on the left shoulder; Bhallata, Mukhya, Ahi, 
Roga and Papayaksma, on the left arms Rudra and Rajayaksma, 
on the left hand, Sosa and Asura, on the left sides Varuna, 
on the left thigh; Kusumadanta, on the left knees Sugriva, 
on the left shank; Dauvarika, on the left buttocks; Sakra 
and n. on the ganital; Brahma, on the heart and Pi ter 
on the foot. 


The Vastumandala of 64 squares was 3 
followed for the construction of religious buildings, 
whereas for the construction of other buildings, such a 
distinction is not found in the works of Varahamihira 
denoting thereby that either of the two plans could be 
utilised for the secular architecture, In other texts 
the plan of 64 squares is called Manduka or Bhekapada or 
Ajira 1 that the plan of 81 squares is lnom by the name 
of Paranasayika, but Varahamihira does not made any mention 
aa tee While commenting on the above two square plans 


Utpala enumerates three more architectural 
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plans i.e., triangular of 81 divisions, cirmlar of 81 and 


Masi. The Marnas or the vulnerable points have a 

special importance in the siteeplans of Varahamihira. The 
interseetion of the longer Glagonals and the exact middle 
pointe of the squares are the Marms. _ proportionate 
size measures one-eighth part of a square. The diagonals 
and the lines draw parallel from east to west and north to 
south of the square have a definite measurement, proportionate 
to the site of the plan. The breadth of the main diagonals 
measures as many digits (angula) as the side length of the 
small square measures in cubita(haste). The breadth of 8 
parallel lines is one and a half times that of the diagonals, 
‘The Marmas are vital parts and tender spots of the site which 
| a te be hurt at any cost by setting up pillars ete. on 
theme The nine Marmas enumerated by Varahanihira are situated 
on the intersection of the lines connecting Roga and Anila, 
Pity and Anila, Sosa and . Mukhya and Nusa, Jayanta 

a and Aditi and Sugriva. Wonm-avoidance of these 
‘delicate — can lead the omer of the house to misery and 
other calanities. 


Le BB 1114.87. cf VD 11 ch. XXL Xp 8-48. 
2. Thad. 64. cf HT pp. 52,85 ff. 


Tad. 88. 
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The toms are rectangular or square in plan 
according to the Brhat Samhita with four gates on four cardinal 
points, In an earlier work like the Ramayana one finds 
reference te several other types of plans vis., Padmaka 
(resembling a lotus), Swastika and Vardhamna, More 

varieties of the cities have a with in the later 
architectural texts like the Manasara and the Mayamta ete. 

It is really very intriguing that Varahamihira has summarily 
skipped over these points whereas he is very graphic as 

regards other details. 


The emphasis on the social division during the age 
is extended to the domain of tom planning as well. We find 
that different quarters of the tom are assigned to the 
different caste groups. For instance the dwellings of Brahmanas, 
Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras are located in the northern, 


1. v. 4. 7.8. 
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— tika 
rms iia) 4.2 (do ae 21 ee 


A somewhat clear and relativ elaborate 
des eri ptien of a city is found in the Milinda- 

panha (ch. 4 see.34 SBE xxxvi pp. 330 ff). The 
description of Kanei puri in they Avantisundari of 
Dandin is alse very elaborate. 
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eastern, southern and western sectors of the city „ 
The Brahmanas further enjoyed the privilege of staying in 
any part of the tom. 

Varahamihira follows Kautilya in regard to the 
allotment of the different sectors of the eit te the various 
castes, who locates the Ksatriyas along with the bigger 
merchants in the eastern horizon of the city; the Vaisyas 
along with the executive officials of the state, prostitutes 
and musicians in the southern side; the Sudras along with the 
ordinary artisans — western sector; and the Brahmanas in 
the northern division. Varahamihira goes a step further * 

locates the mixed tribal peoples in the comers of the city 
whereas Kautilya places guilds and varicua corporations of 
working men in the different corners of the city. Though 
Varahamihira deseribes the architecture of the pahaces and 
other royal buildings, he does not specifically mention the 
sector in whieh they are to be built. Kautilya however, 
Iocates the palace in the centre of the city. That these 
divisions were practically followed 18 partially confimed 
by the statement of Hiuen Tsang who says that the butchers, 
fishermen, public performers, executioners and scavengers had 
to live outside the city walls. 


* BS 111. v. 

138 bk i pp. 88 ff. 
3. BS 1111.83. ef. Agni She 106 v. 13. 
4. Watters i. 4. 
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Mau (Tornas)s ‘The city cates are an important part 
of toweplanning. The settlenmt within the city was 
enclosed on all the four sides with a high wall. The 
entrance te the fortified eity was through its four cates. 
The highways or the main roads starting from these gates 
erossed * other at the heart of the city, dividing it into 
four parts. The Apas tan Harun Sutra lays dow the rule 
_ the gates of the tom and the palace should face the 
south. A clear idea of the city plan, ite elevation 

ani construction along with the gates and gate-houses of 
ancient India oan be had from the Keutilya's deseription of a 
fortified capital, the basereliefs at Barhut, Sanchi and 
Bodhagaya of the second and first century B.C. and the 
paintings of Ajanta, Bagh, and Badami belonging te the Gupta 


aE@e 


BUSLDINGS: We have discussed above the criteria 
for 1 a site for residetial purposes. As 

regards the religious Pites and other allied rituals 

* eted with the comeneenent of the construction of the 
house, Varahamihira's ides: are * Similar to ee 
found in the Grhasutras, the Mam Samhita, and the Puranas, 


104. 
Manu ef Garga, Utpala pp. 696-97. 
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According to W the Silanayasa 4. 6. foundation 
stone laying ceremony marks the actual commencenent of the 
construction of the house, which is laid in the north castern 
corner of the site plan and is repeated in the rest of the 
corners in the clockwise direction. Simlteneously are 
raised the doors and the pillars — decked with umbrellas, 
wreaths, cloths, incense and ointments. 

Varahanihira — in considerable detail with 
the various types of houses /every class of people in the / for 
society including the high-ups like the king, ministers, 
commandereinechief and the lowly like the scavengers and 
the tribals. The houses have grades as according to the 
social status of the occupant. The criteria laid dom for 
grading being the situation of the house in a particular part 
of the eity, the area occupied by it and the dimensions and 
number of rooms contained therein. The deseription of 
various types of houses conforming tothe above division is 
given in the chart on the opposite page. 

Most of the buildings, deseribed by Varahanihira, 
are situated in the so-called palace premises which include 
the residential quarters of the king, and his kinsman 
together with all the regal establishments, Varahanihira's 
planning of the royal palaces seems to be based on » a code 
of stereotyped canons, meticulously adhered te, right from 
the age of the 0 to the palaces of Mughal RNperors 
ldke Akbar and Shah jahan", 
7. WS Lit. I-15. 


eo Ibid. 
8. Ibid. 1441,4-7, 18. 
4. HCA Study appe ie 
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The palace used ty the king was called raja-prasada, raja~- 
bhavana, raja-nivesana, ranno-nivesa etc., in the different 
texts of sanskrit and Pali. The 8 of the king is 
referred to by Varahamihira as Nrpagrha . From the other 
texts we find that palaces were provided with a number of 
apartments and other constituents, as for example, inner 
aparément or bed room (garbha, sayana-garbha, Pali Sayana- 
gabbha), drawing room (avasthana-grha) » annexe (upatthana), 
audience hall (preksaka), meditation chamber ( jhanagan) , 
magic house (patima geha), cells (guha), sleeping room (mohana), 
toilet room (prasadhana), dressing room (pattasala), latticed 
room (jala), flower room (kusuma), painting room (citra~sala), 
music hall (gandharva), minor hall (adarsa-sala), bathroom 
(mai jana), / pleasure bower (alika ghara) . The palaces in / and 
their elevational aspects — of m Pada, Jam, Balm, 
Griva, Nasika, Lalata, and Sirah. The description of the 
principal palaces (vimana-mukhyah) of Indra (Indra-samjnaka) 
in the Varangacarita, (7th * A. D.) gives a compact 
picture of palace architecture. 

A general prescription for the construction of the 
houses of state officials laid dow was in accordance with 
thelr caste. Their houses were equal to the difference 
between those of the houses of the Commander-in-chief and 
those prescribed for their respective caste, for instance, 


1. BB 1141.4. 

2% For details see Ray, Amita - Village, Toms and 
Seqular Buildings in Ancient Indi a. 

3e JOX vol xiii, 1964 no. Be 3366 

4. Ibid. vol Av. noel pe 28. 
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if an officer belengs to the Brahmana caste, the neasurenmts 
should be equal to the differmce between the house of the 
Senapat’ and an ordinary Brahmana's hone and likewise in the 
case of a Keatriya's house and so forth. 


given in the chart referred to above, the elephant-yards have 
been exhaustively treated by Varahamihira who states that they 
should be constructed in the southern part of the royal palace. 
The general plan of the yard consisted of three apartmemts. The 
height of the main gate was to be equal to that of the elephant 
and its width short by two cubits. The doors of the cates 
should be decorated cerefully by depicting various pattems 

of the lotuses, blue iotuses, pair of swans and females, with 
foliage, birds and pitchers and trees of different kinds having 
parrots and bees and bent dowm with the weight of fruit, 
sprouts and flowers, together with the figures of reptiles, 
@lephants, fish, tigers, ata | lotusefibre, creepers and 
aquatic animals such as crocodiles ete. Proper care about 

the ventilation was also kept in mind, Trees of various 

kinds should also be from in the yards for they give strength 
to the elephants, The W of the tying posts should 
exceed a little over a cubit. From the above description 

it seems that Varahanihira has given due importance to the 


1. BB 1111. 16. ef Mat ccliv.di, 
2. YF =x.18. 


, the 148 t includes the Sandal, Arjuna, Srisa, 
Pen ny Garala, Black Sala, Rohini, Khadira, 


ba and Ashka trees 
8. rr. 3 
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animals which ojoyed religious sanctity during the period 
under review. It also appears that he was fully aware of 
the tender emotions of such sensitive animals and wanted 
them to be kept in their proper and een ie surroundings. 

In Bana’s Harsa Carita and Kaadanbari we find a 
beautiful description of VasaeGrha (Pleasureehouse). In 
an Ajanta — a newly married couple is shom celebrating 
their honeymoon, possibly in the Vasa-Grha,. 


Sala BOUSESs The gene al plan of the residential structure 
according to Varahamihira, consisted of a courtyard surrounded 

by chambers(sala) on one (eka sala), two (dvisala), three( trisala) 
and four sides (catursala), It is a very common plan sar sain 

in India since the times of the Harappan culture, Kalidasa 
supplements this view by giving an net outlay of the 

house of the Gupta period. Catursalaka houses were 
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considered to be the best. The classification of sala 
houses is given as under: 


Dvisalaks Trisalake Catursalaka 


9 9 . ¢ 
siasherthe (Wes) Ht rany anabhal W+S8+B) — 
Yamasurya (MN) Sukset ra (K .) Nandyavarta 
Vata (8+R) 0111 (E. Vardhamana 
Grhaeulli (Bw) Paksaghna (F) Swastika 
Kaca (8.4) eee Mean 

Danda (* 


proportionate measurements of various parte of the structure. 
To get the measurement of the hall (Sala) and verandah( Alinda) 
for the house of the comander-in-chief and the king, was to 
add 70 to their breadth and piace the sum seperately and divide 
one by 14 and the other by 35, thus the iwo nnn, deri ved 
give the breadth for the hall and verandah respectively. The 
dimensions of the halls of the four castes would be 4 cubits 

17 digits; 4 cubits 3 digits; 3 cubits 18 digits; and 3 cubits 
13 digita; respectively of the Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas 


1. BS 1144. 17. 


Brame geet 


3 
Sala Plan 
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and Sudras of their houses measuring 32, 28,24 and 20 cubits, 
The verandahs of the above structure measure in order, 3 cubits 
19 digits; 3 hit 8 digits; | cubits 20 digits; 2 cubits 18 
digits; and 2 cubits 3 digits. 

The n See of the heuses is further based 
on the type of verandah. It is of five Kinds vize, 
Sarvatobhadra, which has an webroken verandah all round the 
house and has four doors; Nandyavertea ha: verandahs starting 
from the wali of the hall to the end ron left to right and 
has three entrance gates leaving off the western one; 
Vardhamana has a front verandah extending from the left hall 
to the right hall and another verandah 18 made thence from 
left to right and still another beautiful one from there 
in the same mamer, without having the southern entrance door} 
Swastika’s western verandah extends from left hall to the 
right hall, the other two verandahs (southern and northern) 
start from the above touch and end in the east and a fourth 
one (eastern) is held between then and has only one entrance 
From the eastern sides and the Rucaka type consists of two 
verandahs touching the ends and it has two more, one in the 
east and the other in the west, touching cach other internally 
and has no entrance gates on the northern side (Diagrams 
attached). 


1. BS 11141. 18-19. 
2e Ibid, 31-35. ef Utpala pp. 656-658, 
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FOOTePATH (Vithika): The path leading from the street to 
the main building was called Vithika. The general sia 
laid dom in regard to its width was a third of the hall. 
The location of the Vithika formed a basis of the classi 
fication of 1 Thus if the Vithika lies in front 
(1.6. to the east) of the house, the structure is called 
Sosnisa 1.e., one with a turbans Sayasraya, if the Vithika 
lies behind (4. ., to the west) the house; Savastambha, if 
it is on the sides; and Susthita, if it is all round. 


GENERAL ARCHITECTURAL PRINCIPLES FOR BUILDINGS 


STOREXS (Bhumis): The height of the first storey should 

be a sixteenth of the width of the building with an addition 
of four cubits. The height of the each successive upper 
storey is to be decreased by one-twelfth of the preceding one. 
Thus the height of the ground floor of the a ee would 
be 10 cubits 18 digits. According to Hiranyagarbha, the 
king's house has 8 storeys; Brahmana 3, 711 Ksatriya's ,6+3 
Vaisya's, 5¢; and Sudra's, 37. 


WALLS (Bhittis)s The thickness of the walls of all the houses 
made * burnt bricks was to be a inteenth part of their 
breadth. But in case of the houses made of wood there was no 


1. BS 1114. 20. 

2% Ibid. 20-21, cf Mat cel iv. 373 Utpala p. 681. 
3, Ibid, 22. N N 
4. Utpala pe 650, 

5. BB 1114.23. cf Garga, Utpala p. 6523 VP 11,61, 
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0 Thus the royal wall would be six cubits 
18 digits in width. 


DOORS (Dvara)s The door was the main important part of the 
house. It vas placed generally in the middle of the front 
wall and faced a cardinal and never an intermediate direction. 
The height of the main door was ascertained by increasing the 
width of the houses of ann comanders and others by an 
eleventh and adding 70/will give Ie of the doors in 
digits and a half of that their width, In the case of the 
houses of the Brahmanas, the number denoting the breadth in 
cubits should be taken as that of digits and increased by 18 
and added an eighth part of itself, which will give the width 
of the door and the thrice this will be its height. 

The principal door ought to be superior in structure 
and design. It must not be out done by any of the side doors. 
It should be decorated with auspicious figures, The size of 
the door should be in accordance with the measurement of 
the house ~ it should neither be too broad nor too short or 
stooping or narrow and must be situated at a distance from 
a road, tree, corner, well, pillar, and water sluice, 
Varahamihira has enumerated many effects regarding the location 
of the 8 in different compartments of the plans of 81 and 
64 squares, and also other beliefs prevalent among the people 


le The bricks Pee at oe measure 18$"x9"x2k" and 21"x10+x 
ab". JRAS 19 ai pe 2 
2e BS 1111.24. 9 U pala Pe 653. 


Ibid, 28 
4. Ibid, 71 ff. of Samasa, Utpala pp. 67879. Gobhila Grha Sutra 
1 Kathaka grhasutra 11.13 Apas tamba Dharmasutra 
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of his aa, Various parts of the * were governed by the 
respective stars mom as Dvara Nakstrani which are said to 
be eight in number, Each has its own asterism. ‘The — 
should be constructed by the agreement of the moon and stars. 


5 (Udumbara)s: The thickness of 
the two side»frames of the door is as many digits as the 
height of the door in cubits. One and a half times of the 
side»-frames is equal to the thickness of the threshold and 
the upper block. me breadth of all the 1 pieces is an 
eightieth part of seven times the door's 8 . 
Bhattacharya points out that the natural depth of the lintel 
ought to be the —_ as that of the jamb, otherwise the frame 
cannot be well joined, 


COLUMNS (Stambha): Five different pillars explained by 
Varahanihi ra aa Rucaka which is perfectly square in the 
middie (leaving off the two ends); Vajra, octagonal; Dvivajra, 
sixteen-sideds; Pralinaka, 32 sided; and Vita, round. A 
column was divided into nine equal components, the first 

two parts belonging to the bottom and last two to the top. 
The lowest part is called Vahana (support); the second, Ghata 
(pot); the eighth, Padma (Lotus); and the topmost, Uttarostha 


1. BS 9h ff. ef Mat celv. 10-18, 

2e Ut Pe 681. ef Mat cclv,18-19, 

Je de pp. 650-81. 

4. BS 111152827. ef Mat ccliv.42-43, Utpala (p.654) informs 

us that the threshold and upper block were commonly knowm 
— *dehali® and ‘nitala' respectively. 

5. Study on Vastuvidya p. 237. 

6. BS 1111. 28. cf Utpala p. 655; Mat colv. 2-3. 

7. Ibid, 29. According to Utpala (p.655) Uttarostha forming the 
eighth part and Pddma the ninth were carved with various 
decorative figures and that the lower parts sometimes worked 
in gold, ef Dictionary p.6503 Architecture pp. 126-27. 


(Upper Lip). Designs and artistic figures could also be 
carved in the top and the bottom portions. The proportionate 
dimrnsions and mouldings of columns are also giveie in 
eigntieth part of nine times the height of a storey denotes 
the width of a pillar st the * and the same lessmed 
by a tenth is ite width at the top. Tims a pillar at the 
ground floor in a king's house will have a width of 1 oubtt 8 
digits at the bottom and atout i * 2 digits at the toy. 
Its cireunference is thrice the width. 

Monolithie pillars supporting the building strueture 
were excavated at Pataliputra wiich belong to the tines of the 
Mauryase There vere also free standing eolums of Asoka 
which were utilised for the propagation of 48 religiow xotives. 
The asain characteristics of these two ty es of Mauryan pillars 
art Firstly they are circular and slightly tapering, secondly 
they are without my ornanenta tion, | ovever, the free standing 
piliars are cromed by a capital, The Besanagar Garude Pillar 
of Helioderus, belonging to the adds of the seomd century 
B. G. show, for the firet time, the signs of cmanontation. 
The lower part of the plilay is octagonal and the upper 1 
sided with a bend of SZ faucets abovee The pillars at Eedes 
and Serle caver belonging te the cecund century B.C. are also 
ezbellisheé and minyes‘d¢ecd. Thus we find thst an entirely 
different technique whidh marks a clear departure from the 
eatlisr one, 1. used by the architects of the second century 


de Ee 1211.27. ef Hat colv. 12. 
Be Cf. Brown, Pe, Indian Architecture 4, plates xxiv, xxix and 
11. 


. me columns » free standing as well as used in the 
building superstructures, are omamented and mlt isi ded 
instead of circular and plain of the times of the Mauryans. 
The same tendenc y seems to have been followed in the rocke 
aut shrines of Ajanta and Ellora and other places in the Gupta 
and posteGupta times. 


BEAMS (Bharatula)s me beams are placed over the columns 
to support the roof. Maratula seems to be the chief bean 
whose thickness was said to be equal to that of the piller 
beneath it. The number of such chief beams depended on the 
weightecarrying capacity of the building. There were alse 
minor beams (or architrave or cross beams) known as Tulopatula, 
the thickness of which 5 lessened by a quarter of the 
immediately preceding one, 
Besides the proportionate measurements of 
individual houses noticed above, it is laid dom that it 
is inauspicious for all to tamper with the given measurements. 
After giving the general ground plan of the various 
types * and their proportionate measurements, 
Varahamihira also refers to the different apartments of 
the building, According to him the Devagrha i.e., the 


le BS 1114.80 0 


According to another interpretation quoted by Utpala 
Cpe656) » eross beams were knom as Upaetula and above 
these were placed minor beams called Tulopatula and their 
thickness was lessened by a quarter of the immediately 
preceding one, T.Bhattacharya, however, regards Bharatula, 
Tula and Upatula as moul of pillars(Study on Vas tu- 
Vidya, pp, 202-41) , Similarly Acharya (Indian architecture, 
Pe 128-27) takes Bahulya to denote moulding, Kern 
translates these terms as architrave, superior cross beams 
and upper rafters, cf Mat eelv. 5-6, 

2e BS 1111. 18. 

Se Ibid. 118, cf. Rigveda vii.85-86; Mahavagga 111.5,6,9. 


femily shrine should be situated in north east; Kitchen in 
the south east, the store room in the south west; and the 


treasury and granary in the north west. 


GBiA-PRAVES As on the occasion of the first entrance to the 
newly constructed house, it is decorated with abundance of 
flowers decked with arches and embellished with pots filled 
with water, The deities are again worshi pped with incense, 


10 


perfumes and oblat 1ons. The cerenony is . amidst the 


sound of the Brahmanas' ehanting the Vedas. 


It is only after this ceremony that the occupants 


of new house move in after due honour to the god of the house 


and other deities associated with it ag mentioned in the 


house plans, Such rites and rituals are a part and parcel of 


Brahmanical culture and have been in vogue in India already 


since the times represented in the Vedic literature. 


practices were intended to propitiate the evil spirits that 
were supposed to haunt ea site selected for the building of 


dwelling. 


1. BS 1111. 128. ef Utpala p. 705. A hym addressed to 
Vastoshpati, in the Atharvaveda (111.3,5,7) reads: 


* A supporter art thou, oh house, with broad roof 
containing purified grain. To thee may the calf 


Oh 


with bowls of sour milk", 


come, to thee the child, to thee the milch cov. 
mistress of dwelling, clothed in grass, be thou 
kindly disposed, give us moreover wealth along with 
heroes eee hitherto this house hath come the tender 
ehild, hither the calf along with the other domestic 
ani » hither the vessel full of liquor, together 


RE (Prasada Laksana) 


With the revival of Brahmanism during the Guptas, 
the religious architecture of India emerges inte a new and 
more elaborate phase. Along with the growth of religious 
consciousness in the society, the Hindu philosophy had 
vastly expanded its sphere of thought. Temple, being the 
abode of god, now came to be regarded as the Universe itself, 
Therefore, the contemporary Indian mind had concelved of a 
temple in accordance with its spiritual outlook, The Hindu 
temple, thus, displays through its various parts, links 
between the mortals and the divine ~ the lofty spire expressive 
of worldly urge to reach the Ultimates its massiveness, a 
symbol of spiritual strength. 
| This once tion of the temple is reflected in the 
works of Varahamihira who seems to have taken special care 
in giving scientific and precise details not only of its 
every part but . phase of its construction. To 
Varahamihira &. Prasada meant a temple and he is very 
particular about the use of this term in this contexts | it is 
used in tne same sense in the Marys an, Amara Kosa, and 
in the various er for example the Eran Inseriptionof 
the time of Toramana, Mandasor Inscription of Kumaragupta and 


1. BS 11.183 xlv.4; xivi.203 1lvi.19,313 lvii.43 IXxXXVI. 173 
IXCIIX. 6 xcv. 5, 84. 

2. chs. colxixcclxx. 

de 11.2.9. | 

4. CII 1141. p. 160. 
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1 2 
Bandhuvarman,; 2 Ins eri ption of Mhi rakula, E 
0 of Mahanaman and in 7 texts of Manasara, 
Mayamata, and the Samaranganasutradharae He further uses 
this term for the ancillary shrines and accessories of the 
temple, as „ The other oe used to — the 
n are 1 an eens ee 
W Devanana2eye, Bhavedya, ee Suralaya, 
Devagrha, Surabhavana, and Vibudhabhavana. but peculiarly 
enough the gost welleknow term ‘Vimana' is nowhere used by 
him in this context. He, however, er it only as one of 
the types of temples. The word ‘Mandira’ no doubt occurs 
in different works of Varahamihira but it denotes a 
residential building and not a temple, the abode of god. 
The other terms such as Harmya, Bhavana, Vesna, Ksetra etc., 
as referred to by Varahanihira carry a different enn 
The various terms occuring in the texts of Mayameta, 


1. CII 111. 8 2. Ibid. pe 183. 
3. Ibid, a 4. xix. 0 

5. xix. Ge ch. xviil. 

7. BS 4 10. 8. Ibid, 1111. 13. 
9. Tad, Ar-. 10. Ipid, A N11. 15. 
11. Ibid. 1111. 89. 12. Ibid, 1vi. 2. 
13. Ibid. 1 vi. 11. 14, Ibid, lviii.3. 
18.6 Ibid, lixe2. 16. Ibid, 1111.118, 
17. Ibid. lxxix.4. 18. Ibid. eiv. 62. 


19. In BS ive2, it denotes a room or house, in BS lxxxix.8, 
it is used In the sense of a house, sind larly in the 
BJ V. 13, 19 and xxv. 4 it denotes a house. Also occurs in 
PS 411.38 and YY 11.5 in the same sense. 
20. The Mayamata (xix.10e12) mentions the following 25 names: 
Vimana, Bhavana, rn Saudha, hama, Niketana, 
Prasada, Sadanam, Padma, 8 Ava aka, Grha, Alaya, 
Nilaya, Vala, As pada, Vastu, Vastuka, Keetra, Ayatana, 
Vesna, Mandira, Dhisnyaka, Pada, Lay@e 
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8 and — are hardly in consonance 
with the terns of Varahamihira. 

OBJ ECT: There is a general consensus of opinion among all 
the authors of the temple architecture that the temples were 
constructed for the sake of increasing the religicus merit. 
During our period also the religious motivation contributed 
to the raising of temples as is evident from a quotation of 
Varahamihira who states, " let him wo wishes to enter the 
worlds that are reached by sacrificial offerings and the 
performance of religious obligations (Istapurta) build a 
tesple to the gods, by which he attains both the —- of 
sacrifice and the performance of religious obligations", 
Utpale further clarifies the statement by adding that 
sacrificial fire offerings are called ‘Ista’ and all 

other offerings are Purta“ . The latter inelude the 


Te The Manasara (AM x. 108-12) mentions the following 24 names: 
Vimana, Samalayam, Harmya, Alaya, Adhisnyaka, Prasada, 
Bhavana, Ksetra, Mandira, Ayatana, Vesma, Grha, Avasa, 

Ksaya, ana, Vasa, Geha, Agara, Sadana, Vasita, Nilaya, 
Tala, Kos tha, Sthana. 

2% The Sqmarunganasutradhara (xviii.8,9) mentions the following 
22 namest Avasa, Sadana, Neketa, Mandira, Sansthana, Nidhana, 
Dhisnya, Bhavana Vasati, Ksaya, Agara, Samsraya, Nida, Geha, 
Sarana, Alaya, Nilaya, Layana, Vesna, Ggha, Oka, Pratisraya. 

The various terms denoting a temple ag occu in the 
texts of Mayamata, Manasara and Samaranganasutradhara except 
the two vise Prasada and Ayatana, are hardly in consonance 
with those of Varaghamihira. In the earlier phase, while 
Varahanihira differentiates the terms denoting a temple from 
other types of buildings, the Silpaesastras in the later ages 
include all these terms denote a temple. 

The list advanced by Kramrisch (HT pp. 137-38) includes at 
least six terms mentioned by Varahamihira viz., Devagrha, 
Devagara, Devakula, Devatayatana, Devalaya, and Devatagara. 
The other terms enumerated by her are Mandira, Bhavana, Sthaena, 
Vesna, Kirtana, Harmya, Vihara, Caitya and Ksetra. A few of 
these terms that are mentioned by Varahamihira denote & 
different meaning. They however, tally with the account of 
the later Silpaesastras gem Vihara and Caitya which can be 
found in the Buddhist and J terminology. The term Devakula 
Was i, gor in the inseriptions of the Kusanas. 

3. BS 1. 180 cf Kasyapa Utpala Pe 784. 4. Pe 783.4 


construction of tanks, wells and houses of the gods. The 
sacrificial offerings secure for the sacrificer a place in 
heaven according to the merit of his sacrifice. The Yajamana, 
the saerificer, is the donor of the temples his sacramental 
person, transformed ty his sacrificial and other offerings is 
transferred to heaven. The duration of his stay there which 
is secured by the enduring nature of the shrine is permanent. 
The religious motives to the nn of the temples are 
also significantly repeated in Puranas as well as in the 
contemporary apigraphical records. For instance, Dazcdar 
copper-plate of Buddhagupta (undated) reeords the purchase of 
land for building temples for the sake of increasing the 
religious —_ and the same motive is revealed by the Gadhva 
stone inscription (148 0. R.) in the raising of temples, 


Big water tanks and vellelaid out gardens 
are the primary factors in the building of a temple, according 


1. The Agni Purana (che xxxviii, 10-11, 28-26) states having 
got wealth by luck or exertion one should give it in the 

proper way to the best ationg the twiceebom and cause 
les to de constructed". Kirther that a poor man 

buiiding the smallest shrine reaps the same efit which 

a rich man does ty building the largest temple, The 

Markand Purana (ch, 93.1-6) emphasizes the importance 

of pail temples, particularly in the Kali age. 
Viamdharnottara (ch. 1. 1) states, " te build a temple 
is meritorious; so is the making of an image of a deity. 
Meritorious is the worship of a divine image and so is 
its adoration". 

25 CII 111, pe 162. 

Se Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 268. 
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te „„ Usually almost all the extant temples 
have water tanks as their standing feature, but most of the 
temples do not fulfil the second condition. If, however, 

the water is neither available by nature nor by artifice it 
4s alas symbolically at the consecration of temple or 
imagee fhe temples of Orissa viz., Bhuvanesvara, Puri and 
Konaraka are all provided with tanks and the rock-cut 

Viharas of western India lie in the oneness of nature, with 
beautiful natural surroundings. In short, the temples should 
be fuilt in the vicinity of forests, rivers, mountains and 
cataracts and 1 built in towns these should be provided with 
pleasure gardens. These aa are considered pure because 
the gods sport in such places. 


8OlLs The several sorts of soil recommended for the 
construction of temples for the different castes are similar 
to those recormended to persons or the different classes for 


1. he gods always play where the lakes are, where the sun's 
rays are warded off by umbrellas of lotusSleaf clusters, 
and where clear waterpaths are made ty swans whose breasts 
toss the white lotuses hither and thither; where swans, 
dicks, curleys and paddy-birds are heard and animals rest 
nearby in the shade of the Niqila trees on the river banks. 

"The gods always play where the rivers have for their 
bracelets the sound of the flight of curleys and the voice 
of swans for their peech, water as their garment, carps for 

their zone, the flowering trees on their banks as earrings, 
the confluence of rivers as their hips, raised sand banks 

as breasts and the plumage of swans their mantle. 

"The gods always play where the groves are near, rivers, 
mountains and springs and in toms with pleasure cardens." 
It is in such blass ful heavenly like surroundings that the 
great spirits ‘take pleasure in residing in places which 
are furnished with plenty of water and gardens natural or 

: dae (BS lvi. 1, 3-8.) 

0 Pe e | 

3. BS 151.8. The Varangacarita (xxii .69—71) refers to the 

‘+ Dahyodyama or the outer gardens in the out-space of the 
temples in which these were water-ponds beautified by 


contd. next page. 
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building unas For instance a Brahmana wishing to construct 
a temple must choose white soil; Ksatriyas, reds; Vaisyas, 
yellows and Sudras, black. Other qualities of the soil mst 
also be taken into consideration, for instance, if it smells 
like Ghee, blood, food and liquor, it is auspicious for the 
four classes respectively. Similarly it is auspicious for 
these classes in their order if it is „ with Kusa, Sara, 
Durva and Kasa (different types of grasses). Likewise, a 
sweet, astringent, sour 1 pungent earth des tou prosperity 
on the classes respectively. 


The ground plan for the ewnstruction of the 
temple recomended by Varahanihira is that of sixty-four 
Vastupurusamandala. The presiding deities constituting the 
Vastupurusamandala were worshipped * the different 
stages of construction with various offerings. This division 
of site was not the innovation of astrologers but was actually 
followed by architects as accepted by the archazclogists. The 
terrace over the basemmt of the Gupta temple at Deogadh was 


contde from pre-page. 


roves of several idnds of trees. 
2. 14 4. Bhavisya Purana states, (exxx.1l-153 VD ch. 93) 

"Play is the modality in which the supreme svirit set ed 
his presence in the world... They have beauty; for it is 
there that the celestial intelligence - the gods, 
intermediate between the Lord and man, - has its sport 
and 1 Coomarasvwasy, Journal of the American 
Goel ety, l, pp. 88-100 explains (Brahmasutra,1i 1 .32-33) 
"Braima’s erea-tive activity is not undertaken by of 
any need on his part, but simply by way of sport, in the 
somnon sense of the word", 


1. BS 14.9. 2. oid. 1111.96 
Se Ibid. lvie 10. 8 ide 
Se Mat ch. colxviils,. 


97. 
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di vided into nine equal en the central one being 
occupied by the ä It may be pointed out here that 
it is not in agreement with the 64 square plan as suggested 
by Varahanihira but with that of 81 square plan which 
according to him is more suitable for residential sites. 


0 The total height of a temple should be 
double its width though a residential lou e was required to 
be equal in height and width. The terrace above the basement 
know us katt over which the edifice is to be built should 
one-third of the height of the 8 This rule appears 
to have been followed in some of the extant temples. The 


relative proportions between the width and the height ane 
approximately aj plicable to the Dusavatara temple at Deogadh 
which is a plain square 18 6" x 18° 6", Its height when 
built could not have been less than 40 rests Anong the 
other temples, Meru and Nandana have the greatest height 1.¢@., 
64 cubits or “ag feet. According to a later text 
Isanasivagurudevapaddhati, the height of a building was 

not to exceed 100 cubits. 


Bhumi): There vas no unanimity among the 
architects with regard to the height of the storey as furnished 


1. CABR vol 15 pe 108. cf MASI no. 70 Ped 51. 14. 
2. BS 1 vi. 11 

3. Ibid, 1111. 11. 

4. Ibid. 1vi. 11. cf Utpala Pe 757 « 

5. Ibid. ef VD 111 IxxxVI. 4. 

5. MASI no. 70 pe6. 

7. Brown, P., Indian Architecture, pe 60. 

8. 111 che XXx. 32. 
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by Varghamihira who states that according to Maya, the height 
of a storey is 108 digits, whereas Visvakarma recommends it to 
be 84 8 Ag to thie divergence of opinion it may be 
suggested that there were two distinetive schools of 
architeeture during the time of Verahamihira which may be 
Called the precursors of leter Nagara end Dravida echools,. 
Visvakarma, who is deified in the Puranie texts, {was the 
chief architect and great exponent of the Nagara schooly and 
Maya was that of the Dravida serool, Varahamihirs who 

seems to have had a thorough study of the works of both 

these expanents and who wes a recident of Avanti, e meeting 
place of the cultures cf North end South India: hes been a 
blending force between the two different traditions. 
Varahavihira gives an unbiased account of the traditions 
prevalent during his tine without making regional cr ethnical 
distinetionse He reconciles very aptly the above two differmt 
schools by the remarks that if we add the height of the erom 
* called Kapotapali, 0 number will equal the 
greater. According to Utpala, Kapotapali denotes lion faces 


le BS lvie 29, The height of a storay, however, is different 
in the secular buildings. According to this, the haight of 
the ground floor of the King's house would come to 10 eubits 
and 18 digits. The number cf the storeys credited to Meru 
is 12 and its height ic 64 eubi ta or 86 feet ard the height 
of the first storey is 4+ cublite or 3b cubits. Ginilarl: 
the number of the stcreys of the Nandane is s whoreaan its 
8 is the same at that of the Meru. 
Iba d. 30. 


Ze 
3. Pe 766. 
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made of wood jutting out. 


GARBH $ The most sacred place in a temple is the 
Garbhagrha, which houses the image of the n deity of 
the temple and over which rises the mounting Silmhara. The 
measurements of the sanctum sanctorum (Garbhagrha) are as 
follows: The breadth of the Garbhagrha was half of the 
extemal width of the temple, The garbhagrha of the Meru 
would be 16 cubits, It was further surrounded by a thick 

wall all 3 to mi eh Utpale adds that a circumambulatory 
path should be left between a garbhagrha and the wall, The 
square sanctum of the Deogadh temple which internally measures 
9° 9" and extemally 181 6", is very near to the dimensions 
mentioned above. mother temple which fulfils these conditions 
is the Mundesvari temple which measures 40“ in external 
diameter while the internal diameter of the garbhagrha is 


1. Kramarisch points out that "the form of the Garbhagrha 
is based on a square, The Romans called 'templum' a 
square fenced off for augury. It is enclosed for the 
purpose of ultimate realisation. Its sacredness is 
protected from the evil influence of external distractions 
and the destructive agents of time and accidents. Garbha 
which signifies the womb as well ss the embyro in the 
microcosmic sense, denotes Prakrt&, primordial Substance, 

1 3 macrocosmic application" (HT p. 163). 

e 0 

3. BS IVI. 12. cf VB ch. 88, 3 ff; 
Kas y apa; Utpala p. 759. 

4. Pe 757. 

Se MASI no. 70 De 6. 
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exactly 20 feet, the wall being 10 feet et ok. 

The doorway of the Ge rbhagrha * on- fourth 
of its breadth and twice the breadth in height. The 
measurements of the doorway leading to the Garbhagrha of 
a, are 6 11" x 3˙ . mich approximates to the 
dimensions laid dom in our text. It was held that the door 
should be constructed in the middle of the side walls so as 
to have equal parts of the wall left on either side. It was 
further held that it should be situated in one = the four 
cardinal quarters and not on intermediate direction. From 
his survey of the Gupta temples 8 concludes that 
deviation in plan from the cardinal point was one of the 
characteristics of the Gupta style and suggests that it may 
have been an intentional deviation of one Naksatra or lunar 
Mansion amounting to 13° 12. 

The doorjamb (@akha) and the lintel and sill 
(Udumbara) of the cella should each be in breadth equal to a 
quarter of its height and their thielmess being . quarter of 
the width of the door, ice. „ half their om width. 

A number of decorative features have been outlined 
to make the door more attractive and beautiful. It is 
recommended to have doorjambs upto nine vertical mouldings. 


1. ASI NS vol 14 1931 p. 144 fig 93, Another temple at 
Paraoli in Kanpur is 13° 49 in external diameter, the 
cella measuring internally 6' 8" (CAR A p. 46). 

2, PS lwi.12. ef Kasyapa; Utpala p. 789. 

35 MASI no. 7 pe 12 ple u (a). The height of the doorways 
1 caves 1,4 and 5 at Ajanta is about twice the 


4. BS 1v1. 10. l 
3 CASR 1x pp. 48-44. 
& e 1 


7. Ibid. 14. 
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The doors were profusely carved with floral designs, amorous 
couples, mosaics and dwarfish figures with doorkeeper on 
either side. We find on the doorjambs of the Gupta temples 
representation of Kamlata motifs showing both male and female 
figures * or as Mi thunas, a very apt example being 
that from Garhavae The doorjambs of the Siva temple at 
Bhumara and the Visnu tenple at 8 each consist of three 
distinct vertical 8 of carving. — doorkeepers are 
sculptured at Udayagiri, Nachna Kuthara, Deogadh etc. The 
sculptures of goddesses Ganga and Tamna on Makara and 
tortoise respectively, so common at Deogadh, Nachna Kuthara, 
and Tigova and decorative minature figure of the cult deity 
W in a cella in 7 centre of the 3 as at 
Deogadh, Bhumara, Dah Parbat ye and other places, are 
conspicuous by their absence not only in our texts but also 
in the other carly texts. 


INSTALLALION CEREMONY: Temple is not only the house and the 
seat of god in which he dwells tut is also likened to His 
body. ‘The image in the Garbhagrha is the Life (Jiva) of 
the temple concealed in the darkness of the cave, enclosed 
by the mountain of its walls’. on the ceremony of the 


1. JOI vol Av no. 1 p.31. 

2. MASI no. 18 pp. 5 pl. 111 az CASR p. 66. The door jenbe 
of the Deogadh (MASI no. W, pp. 12-13 pl 9a) and the 
Siva temple at Dah Parbatiya in Assam (ASIAR 1924-25 

pe 98 pl xexii c) however, comprise four mouldings of 
Carving on each side which do not agree with the 
pres eri bed rules 

2. CASR x Ppe 50-81. 4. Ca plexii f18· . 23. 

8, MASI no pela, pleivgix ae 6, Ibid. no. 16 Ped pleiil De 

7. ASIAR 1924-28, pl. xxxil e. 8. cf CASR ix pp. 42-44, 

9. HT p. 359. | 
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1 
installation of the image in the sanctum the architect 


virtually hands over the responsibility of the temple 
to the priest. It is on this occasion when the devotees 
fulfil their promise to god. 

The image of the deity to be installed should be 
double the height of the pedestal over which it stands and 
the combined height of the both must i to the door 
of the Garbhagrha diminished by an eighth. The idol, 
before the installation, was properly — to make sure 
that it vas in perfect condition. A mandap® was specially 
designed for the occasion. In the centre of the mandapa 
the image was placed on the cowdung smeared ground. It was 
followed by a bath of the image with water brought from the 
sacred rivers and mixed with various kinds of herbs, flowers 
and scents, which was done to the accompaniment of music and 
chanting of P-myshs and other Vedic hymns. After the bathe 
giving ceremony the image dressed up with new garments and 


1. The Visnudharmottara (chs. 86887) describes the 
installation of particular deities in particular 
temples thus: Kunjara is associated with Kinnaras 
and Sakas } Bhadra - Bhadrakali; Garuda Aditya in 
the main temple and Danda and galaka in the two 
side temples or Sukra or Sani or Kesava and Samkara 

@ete.3 Caturasra ~ Sakra with multitudes of gods or 
Yama with Pitrs or Mahakala with Matrs; QGuharaja - 

Bhadrakali or Vianu lying on the serpent bed; 
Sarvatobhadra - Hari in his four fold aspect, 
Vasudeva faces the east, Samkarsana faces the south, 
Pradyumna the west, Aniruddha the north. caksmi 

should be placed to the right of eastern Handapa, ete. 
On the Jagati band were also placed a number of gods 
and goddesses. | 

Ze BS ivi elGe 

Se Ibid. 11. 6. 

4. Ibid. ch. 1x deals with the installation of idols. 
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adorned beautifully with many Kinds of omanmats, followed 

by the worship was finally laid to rest on a well spread bed. 
The image was then awakened from slumber with the tunes of 
melodious songs and having worshipped again it was taken into 
the cella in a procession round the temple from left to right 
with the accompaniment of the sounds of conches and other 
misical instruments, where it was placed in the pit of the 
pedestal in which a gold-piece had been deposited alidst the 
gathering of the Brahmanas and religious assembly. 

It is laid dom that the installing n of 
various deities should belong to the respective sects. It is 
further held that these different priests have to perform 
the ceremony for their respective gods according to the rules 
peculiar to their sects. 


1. Installing priests are: Of Vigsnu is Bhagavata; Surya, 
Maga; Siva, Pasupata;z Devi, those adepta in the rites 
of Mother's circle; brahma » Brahmanas Buddha, Buddhist; 
and Jina, Jaina. 
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E IL Varahanihi ra enumerates twenty types 
of temples namely, 


Meru Samudga Guhara ja Simha 
Mandara Padma Vrsa Vrtta 
Kailasa Garuda Hansa Catuskona 
Vimanacchanda Nandivardhana Sarvatobhadra Sodasasra 
Nandana Kunjara Ghata As tas ra 


The architectural details of the above temples 
are given in the _— on the ä Pagee ‘ 
The Matsya 1 Bhavisya Purana and Visvakarma 
Prakasa also give twenty types of temples with similar 
Classification as available in the account of Verahamihira, 
the only difference being in the nomenclature of certain 
types of temples. Thus the Matsya Purana mentions Gaja, 
Kumbha, Vartula and Mrga in place of Kunjara, Ghata, Vrtta 
and Quharaja respectively; the Visvakarma Prakasa, Padmaka 
in place of Padma, Suparma in place of Garuda and Mrgaraja 
in place of Mrga of the Matsya Purana and possibly duhara 3a 
of Va rahamhi ra; and the Bhavisya Purana, only Grharaja 
in place of duhara qa. The term Grharaja is also 
mentioned in the Agni Purana and the Garuda Purana 
and the Visnudharmottara. The Manasara possibly 
refers to it in the name of Grhakanta, The 


1. BS 1vi. 17.19. ef 88D 1111. 1-34. 
2, cclxix, 28.56. 

Se CXXX924g37- 

4. vi. 82 107. 
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1 
Agni Purana and Garuda Purana, however, give a long list 


of 46 names tubedivided into five groups viz., square, 


i circular, oval and octagonal temples. The 


Hanasara's account of 98 types of temples is classified 
into 12 categories based on the number of storeys, the 


first category representing singleestoreyed buildings; 


and so on upto the twelfth category. 


de Group A (Vairaja, Square, Catus rah) 1 Meru, Mandara, 


Ze 


Vimana, Nandivardhana, Nandana, Sarvatobhadra, Had ra, 
Rucaka, Srivatsae | | | 
Group B (Puspaka, Rectangular, Ayatah):- Valabhi, 
Grharaja, Mandira, Brahmaemandira, Bhuvana, Prabhava, 
Sivika, Sala, Visalae | 
Group & (Kaiiasa, Circular, vrttah) 1- Valaya, Dundubhi, 
r Mahapadma, Vardhani, Usnisa, Sankha, Kal as a, 

VPsae 
Group D (Hanika, Oval, Vrttayata):e Gaja, Vrsabha, Hamsa, 
Garuda, Rksanayaka, Bhusana, Bhudhara, Srijaya, 
Prthividharae 
Group B (Trivis’apa, Uctagonal, Astasra)te Vajara, Cakra, 
Svastika, Va rasvastika, Cakrasvastika, Khadga, Gada, 
Srikantha, Vijayae 
Single Storeyed Buildings: Vaijayantika, Bhoga, Srivisala, 
Svastibandha, Srikara, Hastiprstha, Skandatara, Kesara. 
Two Storeyedt« Srikera, Vijaya, 81 la, Anti ka, Parsnika 
or Paustika, Adbhuta, Svastika, Puskala. 
Three Storeyedi - Srikanta, Asana, Sukhalaya, Kesara, 
Kamalanga, Brahnakanta, Merukanta, Kailasae 
Four Storeyed: - Visnukanta, Caturmukha, Sadasiva 
Rudrakanta, Isvarakanta, Mancakanta, Vcdikanta, Indrakanta. 
Five 8toreyed:— Mravata, Bhutakanta, Visvakanta, Murtikanta, 
Yamakanta, Grhakanta, Yajnakxanta, Brahmakanta. 
Six Btoreyedt= Padmakanta, Kantara, Jyotiskanta, Saroruha, 
Sundara, Upakanta, Kamala, Ratnakanta, Vipulanka, 
Vipulakrtika, Svastikanta, Nadyavarta, Iksukanta. 
Seven Storeyedse Pundarika, Srikanta, Sribhoga, Dharena, 
Panjara, Asranagara, Harmyakanta, 'iimakantae 
Eight Storeyed:- Bhukanta, Bhupakanta, Svargakanta, 
Mahakanta, Janakanta, Tapaskanta, Satyakanta, Devakanta. 
Nine Storeyed:- Saurakanta, Raurava, Candita, Bhusana, 
Supratikanta 7 Visvakan ta 5 Vivrta. 
Ten Storeyed:- Bhukanta, Candrakanta, Bhavanakanta, 
Antariksakanta, Meghakanta, Ambujakanta. 
Eleven Storeyed:- Sambukanta, Isakanta, Cakrakanta, 
Yamakanta, Vajrakanta, Akrakanta. 
Twelve Storeyed: - Pancala, Dravida, Madhyakanta, Kalinga- 
Kanta, Varata (?Virata), Kerala, Vamsakanta, Hagadhakan ta, 
Janakanta, Sfu (gu) rah. 
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The 8 gives the names of 100 temples. the 
account of Manasara differs from that of Varahamihira not 
only in the mode of classification which is based on the 
number of storeys visea-vis the number of temples, but also 
in its deseription. mere are only two types of temples of 
similar nomenclature in the accounts of both Manasara and 
Varahamihire but they too differ in their description: whereas 
Kallasa has been provided with eight storeys in the account 
of Varahamihira, the Manasara gives only three; Padma has one 
storey in the description of Varahanihi ra, the Manasara under 
the name of Padmakanta provides it with six. 

The first three types of temples vize, Meru, 
Mandara, anéfKallasa denote the name of the mountains, There 
are innumerable inseriptions which 2 eloquent ly and 
unceasingly the temple as the mountain. The Mandasor 
ins eription of the temple of Surya built in 437-38 A. D. 


1. Himavan, Malyavan, Srngvan, Agara, Ghavana, Grha, Nisadha, 
Nila, Sveta, Vindhya, Valabhi, Vrddhida, Triguna, Sikhara, 
Nrgrha, Vetti, Kamada, Turagas Kun Jara, Yathista, Vasala, 
Bhadra, Dvarasala, Subhadra, Gandhamadana, Suktimana, 
Mandara, Pariyatra, Alaka, Vimana, Nandana, Pancaka, 
Caturaska, fri bhuni, , » Kamala, Arunodaya, Guha, Garuda, 
Sarva, Trallokya, Linga, Sarvakita, Brahmanda, Safa, 
Caturasra, Samekhala, Dvimekhala, Mekhaladhya, Dnisnya, 
Salya, Budha, Indu, Candra, Me; ha, Ambuda, Akasa, Grha, 
Bahubhu ika, Meru, Trikuta, Saumya, R Jara a, Dharanidhara, 
Vimana, Surarata, Ananda, Susama, Yrabhanjana, Visvakarma 
Exabhumi, Samudga, Nandi, Quharaja, Vrsa, Hamsa, Chata, Simha, 
Mandapa, Kallasa, Dvadasasri, Sadasri, Astasri, Mahasumana, 
Chhatra, Mrdanga, Vajra, Lokapala, Di:bandha, Samanya, 
Triguna, Nandaka, Akasani Sankhea , Sodas as 1, Vai jay en ta, 
Ambuda „ Mangala, Sarvatobhadra (chs. 86-87). 
2e The Kalachuri ruler Yasahkarna is said to have built at Kasi 
the temple Karnameru proclaiming his great fame, resembling 
"the circle of waves of the milk oceans’ and being so lofty 
as 70 lessen'the fatigue of the mititudes of the celestial 
damsels playing in the sky, with the breezes of the flags 
waving from its golden spires (EI xii p.212;CII iv,pp.293, 
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. it with its broad and lofty spires resembling a 
mountain. The temples at Khajuraho built on high basements 
look like high mountains. The Meru is hailed as the King 
of Prasadas’ in the 0 and is described 
as fouresided in the Matsya seis The Prabhavakacarita 
refers to a Siva temle as Siddha-Meru. 

The Meru, Mandara, Kailasa, Vimanacchanda and 
Nandana have the same plan which is ex: ressed by the term 
six Asras (Sadasra), which should not be translated as an 
angle but a face or a side. _ means that these temples 
are Sixesided and not hexagonal. 

The Samudga temple which is circular in shape, 
probably inspired by Buddhist Stupa designs, is seen in — 
cylindrical brick structure, know as Maniyar Math * 

We have the apsi dal structures in the Kunjara 
and Guharaja types of temples. This style having been also 
derived from the Buddhist Caitya architecture became very 
popular during the Palhkavas of Kanchi, a are found in 
the ratha of Nalatla and Sahadeva at Mamallapuram, the Durga 

= la a is stated to have ‘made this earth... 
though situated below, soar higher than heaven which is an 


abode of gods, by constructing a matchless Meru'GEI 11 pp. 11, 


1. CII 112 p. 7. 2. lv. 3. 
Se celui x. 20. 4. IA xxvi 1897 p. 184 m. 11. 
58. AT pe 271. 8. CA pl. x fig. 19. 


7. According to Kramarisch, the different shapes of the 
temple carry suggestive names" and opines that the shape 
of the Kunjara temple might have been apsidal (HT p.170). 
8. JOAS 1928 p. 289 and plate facing it. 
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temple at Ahol e and the brick n. of Kapotesvara at 
Chezerla in Guntur. The name Guharaja may oe in 
the actual temple such as the 'Kuraja (Quharaja)Bir' temple, 
located in the jungles between Deogadh and Chandpur in Madhya 
Pradesh. Caves and mountains in the architecture of 
Greater India imply the names for the total temple, -y (Guha) 
in Burma, Giri (mountain) in Cambodia and Meru in Bali. 

The Sarvatobhadra is a very important temple in 
Indian temple architecture. Almost all the temples are shaped 
on this pattern not only in India but also in other parts of 
the world where Indian * of temple ding has 
penetrated. The Visnudharmottara devotes full one chapter 
to describe this form of temple in 63 verses. The main 
temle at Paharpur in * agrees in general with the plan 
structure of Sarvatobhadra. 


1. According to Utpala (pp. 782-63) Guharaja temple has the 

| form of a cave (guha). Its height is 32 cubits of being 
twice the width of the Prasada, and implies a superstructure 
as high as the walls of the Garbhagrha. In the Samarangana- 
sutradhara (ch. 11x. 193-97), he term Guharaja is mentioned 
as Guhadhara. ef VD 111 ch. 86, verse 59. 

4."One who builds a Sarvatobhadra temple", according to the 
Visnudharmottara, (vol 111 ch.87, verse 44 ff) " and 
properly worships all gods is called a Cakravartin in the 
first Kalpa of the Tretayuga. One who builds the surround- 
ing temples lives in the heaven as long as he desires and 
then he is united with Visnu. One who worships all the 
gods with the parafernalia of Gandha, Malya, Nemaskara, 
Dhupa, Dipa and Anna in this temple, one gets the benefit 
of making the gift of three worlds. Undoubtedly he gets 
whatever he desires". In the Karkola inscription of 
Bhairava II (UM viii pp.132,136) a Tribhavana Jina Caityalaya 
having four faces 13 styled Sarvatobhadra. 

5. The Struggle for Empire, p. 690. But P. K. Acharya points out 
that the temple, as it is,does not agree either with the 
description given in the BS or with those in the Matsya Purana 
according to which it should have five storeys, 16 comers 
with various shapes and art-gallaries( citraesaia) and should 
be ate in width (Dictionary p.408)3 JOI vol 12 no2, 

Pe 0 
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he walls are built all round in the temple whether 
it is square (Vrtta), eight-sided(Astasra) or sixteen=-sided 
(Sodasasra) so as to leave a dark passage between these and 
the garbhagrha and that the door is placed on "e west so 
that when one enters the Prasada it is to his left. The 
outer wall is not carried upto the full height of the Prasada 
but it ends at a lower level than t ose of the Prasada and is 
connected with the main 0 within it, by a roof. The 
ground plan of the Mundesveri temple at Bhabua, Arrah, built 
before 634 5 D. corresponds to the definition mentioned above. 
Tne Sankaracarya temple at Srinagar of the &th century A.D. 
follows the same pattern, The structures of the temples at 
Bhumara, Nachna Kuthara, Lad Khan, Meguti temples at Aihole 
and at Badami in the Deccan are similar to the account of 
Varahamihira as far as the general outlook of the structures 
is concerned. The Sodasasra temples are very rare. It is 
suggested that extemally the plan of the small temples at 
Paraoli in Kanpur and at Kurari in Fatehpur Districts of 
Uttar Pradesh might have — a sixteenesided polygon, the 
Cella being circular in shape. 

The four types Vizes Vrtta, Catuskona, sodas as ra; 
and As das ra, may be called precursors of the so-called 
Dravida school of art, the fundamentals of which are the 
covered pradaksinapatha, rectangular in plan and pyramidal 
in elevation. 

T. Utpala pe 764. a 
2. Bamerji, R. D., History of Orisea 11 plate facing p. 240. 
ef ASI NS 11 p. 143. 7 


3. ASIAR 1915816 pliexlivexlv a; cf HT p. 272. 
4. Ibid. 1908-9, Pp. 17,20 118.6. 
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me most vital point regarding the identification 
of the above mentioned types of temples has attracted the 
attention of a few scholars. It is suggested by some that 
the Varahamihira's description of twenty temples include ad 
the storeyed-structures and not the curvilinear @ikhara types. 
This allegation is hardly sustainable, It may be mentioned 
here that Varahamihira describes both the storeyed-structures 
as well as the curvilinear Sikhara types as is evident from the 
chart enclosed. 

A few of the temples viz., the Padma(lotus) cannot 
be identified. with the extant remains which is also applicable 
to the Garuda and the Nandivardhana types. Whether these 
types denote rectangular or oval shapes, 18 equally open to 
Question. Hansa (swam) also falls in the same category. 
Another disputable type is Ghata (pot), which may be circular, 
but again it is difficult to ascertain. It is quite possible 
that such types might have been prevalent in the earlier 
period which having been modified later, lost their distinctive | 
characters. 

Some have tried to classify these types into Nagara, 
Dravida and Vesara schools, Nothing can be said categorically 
on the matter. First of all, the deseription of the temples 
is not copious enough to ascertain the exact shape. No doubt 
Varahanihira is the foremost writer to refer to the Sikharas, 
but he omits the description of the various proportions and 
their respective measurements, which may be overlooked due 
to the fact thet the age of Varghamihira was not more than 


1. ASIAR 1924-25 pp. 125 ff. 
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the formative period of Indian temple architecture which can 
further be testified by the extant remains whence it may be 
inferred that the Sikhara was in the developing stage. The 
same may be said about the storeyed-structures. But, however, 
the stage had been set for further progress in this “purest | 
type in which the parts are related with each E and with 
the whole in a geometrically progressive series", In this 
formative period nor does he classify them into watertight 
compartments of Nagara, Vesara and Dravida schools and the 
inference on such basis will not hold ground, since the 

di: ferences among these schools had not yet been streamlined. 
A few distinctions are conspicuous but the classification on 
such scanty material is not warranted. And the contemporary 
literature avoid such conclusions, The Agni, the Matsya and 
the Bhavisya Puranas do not mention the regional names of the 


1. HT p. 240. 8. K. Saraswati describes the characteristics 
of Nagara and Dravida as follows:= The three styles = the 
Nagara, the Dravida and the Vesara - are always distinguished 
in the texts by their shapes. As for example, the texts are 
all agreed in laying dom that a Nagara temple is quadrangular 
all over 1.6. , from the base to the Stupi. Mt this feature 
of the phan is so very general and com em that it is difficult 
te consider it as a sure and distinctive cognisance of a 
igh sag i igh hg In its origin every type of building may 

found to have begun from a quadrangular shape and to have 

retained it, with slight modifications until a very late 
stage in evolution, The Octagenal and Circular shapes 
respectively of the Dravida and the Vesara styles are also 
too inadequate to be regarded as sure and distinguishing 
marks for the style concerned. Under the circumstances, 
one has to depend on the evidence of the momuments themselves 
for a knowledge of the particular form and features of 
one of the styles, (Indian Culture vol vill pp. 184-85). 
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temple architecture. Similarly the Visnudharmottara avoids 
such distinction. Likewise the Visvakarmaprakasa and the 
Manasara are silent on the issue, These distinct schools 
are mentioned only in 3 texts of the mediaeval period viz .; 
the — tata the n 
Kamikagama ete. A western Calukya inscription from Holal, 
Bellary District, speaks of four types of buildings, called 
Nagara, Kalinga, Dravida and Vesara. 

Varahamihira, it may be pointed out here, not only 
refers to the Brahmanical temples but also to the Buddhist 
and Jain temples. So Varahamihira's description is neither 
parochial nor ecclesiastical btsecular - a composite picture 
of the whole of India. The description of the iconography of 
the images of the Buddha and Jina testify the above statement. 
It may hence be concluded that the account of Varahamihira forms 
the nucleus of the Indian temple architecture. 


1. In the Samaranganasutradhara and the Isanasivagurudeva- 
paddhati the term Vesara does not occur, whereas Nagara 
and Dravida are frequently mentioned. The term Varata 
(:Samarangana ch lxiv) is, . mentioned as a 
regional achool of architecture 

2. The Kamikagama (ch xlix.18-2)}, the South Indien Agama, 
assigns the Nagara temples to the country from the 
Himalayas to the Vindhyes, Vesara from the Vindhyas to 
the river Krana and Dravida from the Krana to Cape 


3. Annucl Rey rt of the A: sistant Archaeological Superintendent, 
Southern Cirele for Epigraphy, 1915, PP. 4952 90. | 


Iconometry is the art of inage- Rking which includes 

the general instructions for the parti@ular images ss laid 
dom in their respeeti ve religious traditions ss vell as 
proportionate measurenente of the individual lints. ‘The 
ana toni nl accuracy in the art of portraiture was considered 
to be the prerequisite qualification of a seiiptor or a alter. 
The science of anatomy scems to have been well deve oed in 
ancient India and their proportions of the body were in no 
way inferior de a Grecian athlete or Roman cenator,. All the 
images of the schools of Mathura end Sarneth and other regions 
ure certainly carved according to a fixed system of proportion, 
the description of which is available in the texte dealing “ith 
the subjecte Varahbanthire has civen a vivid description of 
Leonography of various imoges in general ond in particular too. 
For setulnr art and other categories also he brings forth 
the difforent types of perzonz with their respective qualities 
which may be utilised by the artiste for their solo or 

Liective raevresentration. The image mist be rendered 
atrictly in accordance with me orthodox traditions, Mich 
ctheryvise | 


somes useless for the purpose of worship. 


Vere! atihira telonge to the earliest school of 
writers who heave written on leonogzarhy. The other texts being the 


1 2 
Puranas vi z.; the Matsya, Agni etce, written in a first 


phase of the Gupta-empire and the Visnudharmettara written 
in the later phase. Also written during the 6 
and mediaeval times are the various 8ilpa-Sas tra texts 
numbering about three hundred mostly preserved in wiedited 
manuscripts. 

Digit (Angula) is the uit of measurement adopted 
by Varahamihira in giving various prosortions of au Laon. Two 
types of the angulas seems to hte been used in 2he Erbet 
Samhita - absolute angula and relative angula, tie fomacr being 
a part of a hierarchy of certain measurement sit the totter is 
obtsined ty dividing the entire height of « given imcge into 
108,120 ete., enol parts each being call ed 2 nulla mom as 
Deahangula des eribed in the later Ar anic 8 Citing an 


1. Mate chse 282, 259, 280-64, 166-67, 
Ze michse 4 43-486, 49-88, "80 and 62. 
3e TCs 1411 chs. 44-86, 
4. Karu ka N 62,644.85 67-68 774. 
Karna pte i chs. 9 1-14, 1841568 462,66 wid &8, 
pt. 11 3 8,11 15, 18,°0 
Suprabheda chs. 33-34, 38 and 40. 
V. Klang 3e CMS 22. 
Amsumadbheda che 28. 
og gigs 
Mana chs. 43, 48, 48-53, 56-70. 
ef tyamaekaledhikara: exciusiv on sculpture. 
Kasyaplya~Amsumad~theda. chs. e 
31. paratna chs. 1-31. 
Vievakermiyaesilpa chs. 1-17. 
New Visvakarme=Vastusastra: Mss in the Saraswati Mahl 
LiLretv, Tanjore. 
Avarnjitaepraccha Sutras 196-203. 
SSD end Maye 
Tau tras! Eayesirea; 
Pretistha-Pacdat s- Cg turvarga=tintanani of 
Hemadri and Haribhaktievilasa of Gopal abhatt a, and 
Dhyana Literature. 
5. MASI no. 3, p. 38. 
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example of the latter rom an icon measuring 108 angul as in 
height, Varahamihira lays dom that the length — of 
the face of an image should be 12 angulas of its oa. Commenting 
on this statenent, Utpala states that the whole height of the 
block of tinber or stone from which an image is to te fashioned 
leaving aside the portion of pedestal, should be divided into 
12 equal parts, each of which acain be sub-divided into 9 
equal parts mom as angulass; thus an image consists of 108 
angulas of its owns lastly the length and breadth of the face 
of the . should be 12 such engulas i.ce the anguia of the 
image itself. The higher unit of measurement was ‘hasta’ 
translated ss cubit which was employed in the Vastuvidya. 

The classification of the images from the height 
point of view is of three types: the images measuring 108,96 
and 84 angulas are grouped os = best (pravara), medium (sama) 
and inferior (nyuna) respectively. Thies shows that the most 
coumon height of the images during the Gupta times was 108 
digits or angnias. But VYarahatthira makes exception in the 
case of Rama, the som of Dasaratha, and ali, the son of 
Vairocana, whose height in fixed at 120 angulas,. 


le BS Iviiede 

Le Pe 770. ef DHT 317.18. 

3. Mother type of re ative angula called Matrangula, which 
is taken to be equal to the leng th of the middle digit 
of the middle finger of either the sculptor or the 
architect, or of the rich devotee who causes an image 
to be set up seen to have ~— Mans ed or uninow to 
Va rahamhi ra. MASI no. 3 25 38. eee to the 
Sukranitisara (ive4.82) Ma Yangulea is the fourth part 
of one’s om fist. 

4. eee Pe 760. 

5. BS lvii.W. 
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TIVE CATROORIES OF PURE MENs Varahamihira describes the 
anatomy and characteristics of ‘five categories of pure men 


and the same number of ‘Mixed types which may be enumerated 
as : Malavya, Bhadra, Sasa, Hamsa and Rucaka under the former 
am Jaghanya, Vamanaka, Sact (Sacin or Sami or Sanin), Kubja 
and Mandalaka under the latter. 

The Malavya type is described as handsome, with 
shining eyes, fine cheeks and white teeth, His face is 13 
digits in height 4.e., length and eareholes at a distance of 
10 digits from each other, His lower lip is not very fleshy 
whereas the other limbs and joints of the body are full of 
flesh. He has rery long arms reaching knees. His body is 
even and slender in waist. His height is 108 digits. He 
inhabits the regions of Malava, Broach, Surastra, Lata, Sindm, 
and the a ai 

The Bhadra has a face like a tiger, good nose, 
beautiful forehead, and temples which are densely covered with 
tender and slender hair, and equal and well-knit browse His 
hair are dark, curly and single in each pore, His breast is 
large and muscular and arms are welledeveloped, equal, round 
and long. The shape of his belly is good. His hands and feet 
have the lustre of the inteyrior of lotus, and which are marked 
with the figures of ploughs, staves, maces, swords, conch-shells, 
dis cus es etc. His gait is majestic like an elephant. His 
genital organs are not very prominent but hidden like that of 
the horse's or the elephant's. His weight is 2000 Palas and 
height 84 or 105 digits. He inhabits the central countries. 


1. BS lxix.WO-12, cf Saravali ch. 37. 20030; Utpala p. 884. 
2% Ibid. 13-19, ef Ibid. 40-433 Ibid. pp. 7.88. 
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The ian type has marrow as the predominant feature of 
his body and slender in waist, prominent but thin teeth, large 
eyeeballs , ee: cheeks but thin nails. His height is 92 digits. 

The Hamsa has round head, red face having a golden hue 
raised nose with plum cheeks, eye like oney and red nails 
wlth handsome feet. The limbs are clean. His height is 96 
digists and weight 1600 Palas. The Hamsa type belongs to the 
upper strata of the Khasas, Surasenas, Gandharvas and the 
people of the YaminaeGangetic region, He takes dolight in the 
water sports. 

The Rucaka has oblong face, attractive eye-brous and 
hair, and conchelike mck, His complexion is good. The girth 
of tne waist is equal to the length of the face. The lmees and 
shanks are lean, He has a height of 100 digits and his weight 
is 1000 Palase He is adventurous by nature. 

The 1 Sutradhara does not agree with che 
account of Varahanihira on the question of the height of the 
different fiveemen, according to which the respective heights 
are 96,04,00,88 and 92 digits whereas Varahanihi ra gives 108, 
105,99,96 nd 102 Cigits. Utpala cites Ferasera's view who 
lays down that such standards ere epplicable to great men of 
the rank of shaun 


le BS IXI Xx. 20-23. ef. Sarasvall ch. 37. 3436, Utpala Pe 890. 
3. Ibid, 2750 cf. Ibid, 31-33, Ibid. p. 893. 

4, ch. 81. 

Se p. 882. 
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The J 8 belongs to the inferior Malavya 
groupe His ears sre like crescent; joints, good; complexion, 
roughs and fingers, — He is copper coloured. 

The Vananaka belongs to the inferior Bhadra group. 
Re is hunchebacked, and has underdeveloped thighs, waist and 
the «mmpitse He sa abate to Lord Ve gudeva. 


The Saci comes under the inferior category of Sasa 
groupe He is very ugly and has a deformed body. 

The Kuba belongs to the inferior category of group 
of Hausa. He is slightly weak, and bent on the upper part of 
the body but has no — in the lower limbs. 

The Mandalaka belongs to the inferfor category of 
Rucaka groupe He looks old in appearance and has rought and 
hard haire 

These are depicted 8 the attendants or the other 
inferior tyres of persons in a painting or a frieze conprising 
the'Mixed’ types whereas the Pure nen“ are cepicted as the 
higher strata of the society. 


The pure“ and ‘Mixed’ types suggest a wider range 
for the sculptors in general and to the painters in particular. 
Such types were utilised in group painting where various types 
of persons are ‘epicted with their different moods and feelings. 
Hence a study of these types mat have enriched the minds of 
the painters and sculptors for drawing or moulding different 
varieties of scenes. The most interesting thing mentioned 


Se 151d. 77-38. 
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by Verahamihira regarding these types is the parti ul ar regions 
they abound in, 80 that a person from that region is depicted 
accordingly with his height and weight. Barner jea comes 

to the conclusion that the physical features of Malavya as 
enumerated by Varahamihira contain several of the Mahapurusa 
laksanas, Mulch are characteristic signs of a Buddha or a god. 


Varaharihira undoubtedly gives the 1 conographi cel 
Measurements of the gods and goddesses of the various religious 
sects in terms of the human body. In order to keep the entity 
of the particular images and to differentiate them from the 
human beings he bestowed upon them the auspicious marks and 
special height. 


Whether these categories are the racial types can 
not be ascertained but some sort of such distinction can not 
be ruled out. But according to „ this division 
is based on the Rasis and the planets. 


1. DHI P. 318. 


2% BS ITI x. 3-6. The Sun 1s said to be the source of 
undiminished 1 Moon, physical and mental 
qualities; Mars, valour; Mercury, sical growth and 
weight; Jupiter, voice; Venus, cleanliness; and Saturn, 
complexion. 


The persons bom under the influence of the particular 
stars are accordingly shaped. 
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Varanamihira gi ves the measurements of individual 
limbs as follow: 


Head 32 digits 
M. 14 * 
Forehead L. 4 * Chorizental ly 8 digits). 
Face L. 18 (Face 14 digits and 
| hairline 2 digits). 
Lower lip Wel * 
Upper lip . 2 
Dimple above the upper lip B. 1 * 
Mouth 1. . 4 * 
*. U * 
Mouth when open . 3 » (in che middie) 
Sides of the nos til 3.2 * 
Height of the nose from the 
nostrils to the tip 2 * 
Nose a L. 4 * 
Space between the eyes 4 * 
Eyes Lee * 
Wel * 
Sockets L. 2 * 
Diameter of Pupil (s, ball) 4 of the eye i.e. § digit. 
Diameter of the vision of 1/5 of the eye i.e. 2/5 digit. 
the pupil 
Eye brows L. 10 4181 8. 
From one end to another we * 


2. It is statedlin a picture, only 12 digits are visible and L That 
the rednining 20 sre not visible. BS iviii.14. 


L4 lay 


Internal between the brows L. 2 digits. 

Each Brow L4 * 

Hai line on the forehead L. 10 * 

(equal to the brows) We 1 digit 

Extent of Inner Corner of the eye i ® 

(Karavi raka) 

Ears Le 4 digits 
02 * 

Distance betw twgen the eye corner 4, * 

and the care 

Temple (The temples to be show Le 4 * 

2 angulas further off from the B. 2 * 


forehead, their dowvard Length 
being 4 digits). 


he Bar-hole and the raised tip of 
the flesh near it called Sakumaraka 


should be made at the same level as 1 digit 
the centre of the eye, their extent 
being same. 
2 | 

Jaws (Hann) B. 2 digits 
Leck We 10 * 

| C. 21 * 
Distance between the lower part 
of the neck and the heart 12 * 
Distance between the heart and the 
navel ig * 


Distance between the navel and the 
penis 12 * 


le According to Vasistha, it is four digits (vide Commentary, 

85 771) e ef Bannerjea, DHT De 8833 Kern, JRAS 1873 De 3243 
pi Nath, MASI no 3 pp. 77. 

2% Utpala's explanation. of the word 'Cibuka! is not clear. 
First he says, that the portion of the nose measuring 
four angulas is know as Cibuka' and next that ‘the portion 

below the mouth is indicated by the word Cibuka“, p.770. 

3. According to Utpala it is the two joints of face BF neck. 

Gopi Nath Rao translates it as Chin, MASI no 3, p. 77. 


Navel 

The Waist at the centre of 
the Navel 

Distance between the Nipples 
Mstance between the paps 

and the armpits in the 
oblique direction. 

Full shoulder 

Arm 


Fore- arm 


Wrist 
Palm 


Middle finger 
Fore finger 

Ring Finger 
Little finger 
Thumb 

Remaining fingers 
Nails 


Shanks 
The shenke st the top end 


Shanks at the middle 


Patella 
Thighs 
Thighs in the middle 


A 


D. 1 digite 
Weil 


Periphery 42 digits. 


18 digits. 


os 

6 

* 
2 


ro 
6 © 
oh 
3s 3 


L. 2 * 

Leo * 

The length and width cf the nail 
should be half of the Joint of 
the finger concerned. 

L. 24 digits. 


S. 14 * 


15 


6.21 * 
M. 7 * 


L. 4 * 
L. 24 * 


Weld " 
C. 28 * 


Loins 
Knee in the middle 


Feet 
Great Toe 


Second Toe 
Remaining Toes 


Extent of Nail of the Big toe 
Extent of Nails on the remaining toes 


C= 0 


W = Width; 
L= Length; 
B = Breadth; 


H = Hei ght. 


L. 3 


The 1 
should 


a d 


*. 


E 


th and the height 
e less by 1/8th 


than the 3 one in 


suceession. 


* 


un 


The various images des eri bed 
by Varahamihira may be broadly divided into the following 
categories: 


a) Vaisnava: i) Visnu 


vi) Goddess Ekanamsa (Lakami) 
vii) Other goddesses, 


b) Salva i) Sambu (Siva) 
| 11) Linga 
111) Skanda 

iv) Siva's Hosts. 


e) Sauras | 1) Surya 


d) Vedi e: | 1) Brahma 


2. Buddhist: 1) Buddha 
3. Jains 1) Jina (Mahavira) 


4. Miscellaneous: 
i) Demons, Yaksas etc. 
11) Narrative sculptures 
111) Zodiac signs 
iv) Planets 
v) Lunar mansions 


Lis” 


With the emergence of the Guptas as the 
Imperial power on the throne of Magadha in C. 319-320 A. D., 
Vaisnavism gained new dimensions under the zealous inspiration 
of its suzerains. ‘The main centre of importance, in the 
period just preceding the Christian era, was a Vreni chief, 


Vasudeva, the human hero,who cane to be * variously 

as a rh of Visnu or identical with Visnu and the Rsiegod 
Nerayana . It vas; however, in the Gupta age that Vasudeva's 
identification with Visnu beeame an accomplished fact and the 
great Mantra On Namo Bhagavute Vasudevaya’ came to be the 
best medium for worshipping Visnu as well. In the time of 
Panini (c. Stùh Century B. C.) the Vasudeva sect had already 
won over the sect of Arjuna and was . in the region 
of Surasena at the time of Megasthenes. 

In the opening „ the Christian era 
there arose a new sub-sect, the Pancaratras which worshipped 
Vasudeva, Samkarsana (Baladeva), Pradyumna, Samba and Aniruddha 
under the Eyuhavad. Samba, afterwards,came to be associated 
with the Sunecult and ceased to be a member of the Pancaratra 
pantheon. Side ty side with the doctrine of Vyuha, the 
Pancan tra sub-sect developed the theory of Avatara (incamation), 


1. SI *Besnagar Uns. of Heliodorus’ p. 963 Hopkins, Epic 
Mythology, pp. 228233 Ray Choudhurd, MVS pp. 102 ff; 
Tam, GB, pe 4063 Contra: Marshall, Taxila, vol 1, p. 873 
ASIR, 1914-18, pp. 66 ff; ETSAI ppe 24 ff; Chanda, R. P.; 
Archaeology and Vaisnava Tradition, MASI, no. 5. 

2. Bhandarkar, R.G., Vaisnavism, Saivism ete., pp. 46-47. 

Se Barly Va ivecseSSe See also ETSAI pp 25 ffs Gonda, J. 

E pp. 180 ff. 


5. EI B 1 pp. 194 ff; Farquhar, Outlinegbf the a 
Literature of India, pp. 98 ff; „ Introduction to 
the Pancaratra, ppe 28 ff. 
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which became the most popular form of 93 in the age 
of the Imperial dupt as. 

The incamations of Visnu are found in various 
forms. ‘The Boar (Varaha) incarnations have been found fron 
different places in India viz., Udayagiri (C.400 A. D.), 
Bhitargaon (near Kanpur, Sth century A. D.), Damodarpur 
(Bengal, Sth pentary A. D.) and Bran (Madhya Pradesh, C.Sthe 
6th centuries A. D.), the Boar incamations adopted in this 
period were of two kinds; a man with a boar's head or a real 
boar as at Khohe me incamation of Visnu in the form of 
Nrsimha (Man's Lion) has been found from Dasarh in the 
Muzaffarpur district of 8 Another such image is now 
preserved in the Gwalior Museum. Other incarnations, 
though less popular, can be seen on a fragment bearing the 
figures of Fishy * Boar, ManeLion and Dwarf at Kaman 
in the B-haratpur State. 

Visnu in the form of Child-God was worshipped 
in the Gopala-Krsna sub-sect with Mathura as its centre which 
was shifted to Bengal after C. 500 A.D. as proved by the 
sculptures from Paharpur and its 1 mien seen to 
portray the entire life of child Krsna as depicted in the 
Harivamsa and the Visnu Purana. In agreement with the general 


1. EIVS pe 176. | 

2e Goswami, K. G. A Study of Vaisnavism, Pe 46.6 

3. ASIR, 1913-14, p. 133. cf Farquhar, 1. e. p. 188. 

4. The Dwarf incamation is also indirectly referred to in 
the Junagadh inseription of Skanda Gupta, SI p. 300. 

5. For details see Goswami, K. C., 1. e. p. 46. 
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view, it may be held that the Tantrie traits which find 
expression in the conception of amorous plays of Krana with 
Radha were introduced in the sub-sect here for the first time. 

In the description of Varahamihira,Visnu has 
been represented with various attributes (Ayudhas) such as 
the sword, mate, arrow, bow, buckler, discus, conch, Srivatsa 
and Kaustubha. Comparing this account with the extant 
remains of the Gupta period, we find other ä like the 
Padma, Garuda, Vanamala, Cosmic Serpent and 8 which are 
conspicuous by their absence in the description of Vara“ amihira. 

The form of Visnu sleeping on the Cosmic Serpent 
Sesa in the Ocean, so popular a theme in the Gupta and later 
wie is also absent in the description of Varahanihira and so 
is the case with the various animal incarnations like the Boar, 
Nrsimha, Fish, Dwarf ete. and the Ganga and Yamma representations 
so Vivid in deseription in 8 Bat the other human 
incarnations like that of Rama, son of Dasarathas Bali, son 
of Vairocanas and heroes of Pancaratra Vyuha viz., Baladeva 
(Samkarsana), Pradyuma and Samba; are elaborately mentioned 
with their peculiar features. 

Another important feature of the description of 
Varahamihira may be found in his reference to Ekanamsa or 


1. ETSAL p. 162, 7 

2% Ag rawala, V. 5. Indi an Art, p. 380. 

3, CBIMA p. 22 and nos. 257, 1206, 1285 and 1503. 
4. DHI p. 475. 
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SrieLakgmi in whieh she has been represented along with Krsna 
and Baldeva and also as the consort of Visnu, the Cosmic 

deity and a popular symbol of beauty and prosperity. This 
description is at once striking inasmuch as it differs from 
earlier accounts according to which she had been described as 
the Daughter of the Ocean, and Lady of the Lake,and depicted in 
art as a beautiful woman standing in a lotugepond and bathed 
with heavenly * by two or four elephants holding inverted 
jars in their trunk. 

The works of Varahamihira present a vivid and clear 
deserintion of the images of Vism and other Vaisnava deities, 
the details of which are given as under 
VISNUs The image of Vier is recommended to have either eight, 
four or two arms. If draw with eight arms, the four hands on 
the right side carry a sword, a mace,and an arrow and the fourth 
is done in santimudra (emblem of peace or blessings, fingers 
raised upward), on the left side are a bow, a buckler, a discus 
and a conch; in the case of four arms, on the right side a mace 
and the other done in the santimudra and on the left side are a 
conch and a disauss and in the third category comprising only 
two arms, the right hand is to be done in santimdra and a 
conch in the other, These attributes (Ayudhas) could sometimes 
be given also the form of human attendants and were in that case 
know as Ayudha-PFurus as, as is seen from many Ayudha-Purusa 
images belonging to the W and mediaeval period in the 
collection of the Mathura Museum, 


1. Agrawala, V. 8. Indi an Art, p. 47. 
2e BS 1viii.3le3S. ef VD 111, chs. 47 and 60. 
3. CBIMA nos 817, 370, 816-20, 853, 864, 880, 968, 940 and 2057. 
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The colour of the body should be dark and attired in 
yellow garments; the face, serene and calm; srivatsa mark on 
the chest and adorned with Kaustubha gem, a diadem and earrings. 
The other parts of body viz., the neck, chest, shoulders and 
arms must be full and heavy. 

: The description of Visnu is very vivid in the works 
of Kalidasa. Visnu in Visnudharmottara is desdribed as 
sitting on the mount of Garuda with four faces. * 
also a very important god in the Tantric Buddhist pantheon. 
A number of two, four and eight-armed sthanaka murtis of Visnu 
belonging to the different periods which have been found in 
various parts of Northern and Eastern India confom partially 
to the description given by Varahamihirae In a four-armed 
standing image now in the British Museum Visnu is holding only 
the three attributes a mace, a wheel and a conch in his three 
hands z and the fourth one, i.e. Pad right upper hand, is 
represented as if bestowing a boon. Caturbahu Visnu is also 
represented in the relief of Matimra and Udayagiri cave (facade 
of Candra Gipta II). In one of the Visrm's icons from Mathura 
he is also figured as seated on Padmasana with two hands _ 
Dhyanamudra and holding a Cakra and a Gada in the other two. 
An eightearmed Sthanaka Murti of Visnu may be seen at — 
The image of Visnu discovered from Indonesia is four- arne d. 


1. Raghu x.7 8,10,13,60,61 and 75 etc. 

2, VD 111, chs. 47 and 60. 

3. Nispannyogavali p. 61. Two statuettes of Vi nu occur in the 
Chinese collection (Clark: Two Lamaistic Pantheons , 11, 
Pp. 98 and 156). 

4. Canda, RN. P., LC p. A4. 

5. CBIMA nos. 1884. 

6. The Art Heritage of India, pl. 86 a, facing p. 137. 
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Baas The inage of ne son of Dasaratha, incamation of 
Visnu and hero of the Ramayana, is recommended to have a height 
of 120 digits. Rama is invariably depicted as twearmed, 
holding a bow and an arrow, in early . He uns 
equally popular in Indo-China and Indonesia. 


BALADEVAs He was worshipped under the name of Samkarsana. 

A stone image of Balarama belonging to the second century B.C., 
found near Mathura and now preserved in the Incknow Hus eun, 
show the prevalence of Samkarsana alt in the pre-Christian 
agee The image represents Balarama in a standing posture with 
a canopy of serpent hoods round his head as well as the coils 
of the serpent at his beck, a Musale (elub) in his right hand 
and Hale (plough) in the left hand. In the account of 

the Mahabharata Samkarsana is described as having a plough as 
one of his weapons, whence he is an... with snakes and 
identified with Sesa and manta, J. Gonda is of the view that 
the club and plough point to his association with agriculture 
and fertility of the soil. The snakes on the hand indicate 
that he was either a deity of the Naga cult or hed absorbed 

in himself the influences of the Naga cult, 

In the second half of the first century B.C. the 
cult of Samkarsana came to . m that of Vasudeva 
as is evident from the Ghosundi and Nanaghat records, Such 
a practice may also be found in the Mahabhasya of FPatanjali 


1. g. Indi an = P 256 
4. Mbh. a Wh en 


us | 


(C. 150 B.C.) in its reference to the sounding of musical 
instruments at the gatherings at the temples of Rama and 
Kesava (Balarama = Samkarsana and Vasudeva= Krana), denoting 
thereby close resemblance in the manner of worship of the 
two cults. In the opening centuries of the Christian era 
there arose a new subescct, the Pancaratras, that included 
Samkarsana and other members of the Vrsni family in the 
8 and this was evidently the logical outcome of 
VasudevaeSamkarsana worship of the preeChristisa times. 
Varahamihira's description of Baladeva's 
iconographic traits is almost similar to that of the Sunga 
image as een above. He is represented in the account of 
Varahanihira as a twoezrmed whiteecomplexioned figure holding 
a plough in his hand, with intoxicating eyes and wearing 
earrings. Varahanmihira attributes white complexion to 
Baladeva who is represented in other texts in dark colour, a 
characteristic peculiar to the deity. In the Kadembari, he 
is described as putting on dark blue robes, dragging Yamuna 
with his ploughshare and intoxicated with strong drink. 
Similar description is W in the Buddhist Tantrie literature 
of the 10th and lith centuries. In his statues in the Mathura 
ten three of which belong to the mediaeval period, he is 


le EI 35. 194 ff. 
2. BS 2141.5 

3, Kad pp. 21, a, 

4. Nispannyogavali Pe 63. 

S. CBIMA nos. R 46, 1116 and 1515. 
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represented as wearing ornaments, having a drinking cup in 
one hand and a plongh or a Musala in the other, and a snake 


canopy over his head. 


PRADYUMNA: Pradyumna or Kana was the god of love or cupid, 
In literature he is generally described as a fishebannered god, 
using a bow of flowers and five favourite arrows, In 8 
— Bhavabhuti speaks of a shrine of Kamadeva. 
Harsa gives a graphic description of Madanotsava, also mom 
as Kamotsava or Vasantotsava, a festival full of merryemaking 
and enjoyment terminating in the evening with the wort? of 
Kama with flowers, sandal, etc. The Pratima of Pradyumna 
Was done along with his consort holding a sword and a shield 
in both her hands and Pradyumna himself having a bow in his 
hand, according to the description of Ja rahamihi ru. 


BALI: The image of 8411, son of Vairocana was also to be 
drawn with the maximum height i.e., 120 digits, the only 
other figure having the same height being that of Dasarathi - 
Rana. 


5 
Mans me figure of Goddess Ekanamsa or Sri Laksmi 
could also be made with either two, four or eight arms. In the 
case of eight arms, the four hands on the left side hold a 


le Act b IT pp 28 

2% Ratnav act I» PP. 10, 16922526, ef AI II Pe 179. 
3. BS 1211. 0 

4. Ibid. 30. 

5% Ibid. 37.59, af VD 111. ch. 85. 
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water pot, a lotus, a bow and a book and on the right side, 
the other four hands carry an arrow, a mirror, a rosary, and 
fourth to be done in boonegiving mudra.e Similarly in the 
image with four arms, the hands on the left side have a book 
and a lotus and on the right side, a rosary and the other in 
boonegi ving-mudra. If two-armed, she is placed with Baladeva | 
and Krana with her left hand on the hip and the other holding 
a lotus. The image of goddess Exanamsa between Baladeva and 
Sri Krsna housed in the Lucimow museum is identical with the 
above description. The association of Laksmi with Vism 

is quite well know in earlier Rus ana art. In the Gupta 
period she is generally depicted as shampooing the feet of 
Visnu in the Sesasayi form. In the Kusana art Laksmi and 
Hariti are,however, depicted side by side as the twin consorts 
of itera She was also later on show as the wife of Ganesa. 
The sculptures of Laksmi depicted as Gaja Laksmi were qui te 
popular in the art of * Sanchi, Bodhgaya, Udaigiri and 


earlier Wester Indian caves, 


Varahamihira does not describe the female 
godde:ses separately except Ekanamsa, Being know for his 
brevity he lays dom a general code for the drawing of the 
various goddesses that they should be represented with ey 
charactersistics peculiar to the gods whose name they bear. 


1. Boon-givingemudra is done with the open palm, 
fingers pointing downwards. 

2e Agrawala, V.S., Indian Art fig. 182, 

4. Ibid. pps 254,259, ; 

4. BS 1viiil.56. 
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For example Brahmi should be »e„ä„f a four faces, a 

water pot in ber hand and seated on lotus etc., other features 
being similar to that of Brahma. But in regard to their 
bodies, special attention should be paid to the breasts and 
other feminine parts of the body. 


BALVA DEITIES: Saivism is an admixture of Aryan and noneAryan 
elements, representing the Rudra cult of the Aryans and the 
Indus valley and Dravidian cultures. From this synthesis 
spread over the centuries evolved the RudraeSiva deity of the 
Vedic age. It not only absorbed many of the peculiarities of 
the Indus valley and Dravidian civilisations in the course of 
its development but also paved the way for complete fusion between 
the varying elements. A8 a result, though Rudra and Siva came 
to denote the same meanings with each other, Siva emerged more 
popular than Rudra, virtually replacing it in course of time. 
If ~~ the Indus n seal referred to by Sir John 
Marshall with a coin of Huviska, the Kushan king who ruled in 
the second century A. D., we find that despite their being 
differently represented, the motif is the same in both the 
cases. This shows that the “udra cult of the Aryan had 
completely been absorbed in the non-Aryan god Siva by the time 
of Huviska. 1 

Panini“ reference to 'Sivadibhyon’® and 
*ayahsuladandajinabhyam thakthanau' throws a flood of light on 


1. Utpala pp. 784-85, 

2. enjo Daro and the Indus Civilisation vol 1 pp. 58 ff; 
Wheeler, Indus clvilisation, pe 83. 

3e Gardner, The Coins of the Greek and Scythiec kings of 
Bactria and India, p. 148, 

4. Asta Av. 1. 112. 

He Ibid. v. 2. 76. 
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the evolution of Saiva sects. Dandajinikas referred to in 

the context may have been the Pasupatas, the account of which 
ean be supplemented by the records of the classical authors 
and further corroborated by the story of Daksayajna, incorpo- 
rated in the Santiparvan which give the following description 
of god Sivas Lou have the skin of a black deer for your 
upper garment and have a snake for the -acred thread ... I bow 
dowm to ae) who has matted locks, who carries the ascetic staff 
in his hand“. 

The Pasupata sect of Saivism was at the height of its 
glory in the early centuries of the Christian era. The tern 
Pasupati literally meaning the lord of flocks, is given a new 
interpretation under this sect, according to which man is the 
Pasu, who is fettered with Pasa, and Siva is the lord or Pati, 
whose grace releases the creature from ‘bondage’. Pasupatas 
were divided into two subeseets nom as Lakulisa Pasupatas 
which were of an orthodox character and heterodox Pasupatas of 
the Mahabharata. The orthodox Pasupatism is described in 
the Pasupata-sutra. It laid special emphasis on Yoga. The 
account of heterodox Pasupatism is found in the Daksa story of 
the Mahabharatae The Epic Pasupatisn decries the Varnasramadh- 
arma, while the Pasupataesutra enjoins that a devotee should not 
talk to a Sudra or a female and if by chance he touches any one 
of them he should perform Pranayam and then mutter the Raudra 
Gayatri or the name of V,hurupi, which as Kaundinya explains, 


1. NeC Mog Pps 162 ff. 
2. Mbh. 5285. 48-100, See also Ibid. 283.2627. 
3. BYBAI pe 736 
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is the nam of Aghora, one of the five form of Poe Another 
special feature 1 the Lakulisa sect is that it lays special 
emphasis on Bhakti and states that the god should be meditated 
in the heart. 

The early Indian coins are * helpful to a great 
extent to trace out the history of Saivism,. Representation 
of (Siva) Lingam is found on the coins hailing from Taxila 
and one from Ujjayini. The shrine of Siva can be detected 
on the coins of the early Audumbara chiefs. Anthroponorphi e 
representation of Siva in a standing posture, with a staff in 
the right hand and a vase in the left, is found on the coins of 
Ujjayini, mother variety shows a bull slightly prancing up 
and looking up at the deity. Siva is W on these 
coins as standing. According to J. N. Banerjea, the mile figure 
holding ‘club and trident’ on the coins of Maues may represent 
Sivae On the coins of Kadphises I, Siva 18 represented with a 
skin upper garment while on the gold coins of Wema Kadphises 
we find the figure of the deity with trident-battle axe in the 
right hand and the king is given the title of Mahesvara, i.e., 
a devotee of Siva. The figure of Siva continued to be show 
on the coins of Kani sa, Huviske and Vasudeva. ‘The 
Bharasivas were great patrons of Saivism. Seals unearthed 
at Bhita, Basarh and other places of Eastern India, belonging 


le Pasupat Sutra with Pancarthabhasya of Kaundinya, ed. R. A. 
Shastri, Trivandrum, 1940. 1. 1317. 
2. Ibid. II. 20. 


4. III PP. 112 ff. 
8% Ibid. Pe 120. 
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to both pre-Gupta and the Gupta periods, show that Saivism was in 
a flourishing state in these regions. Thus Saivism not only 
flourished under the Indian Kings, but under the foreign rules 
also. 

The development amd progress of Seivism remained 
unabated during the Gupta period though the relisious leanings 
of the Gupta emperors were more towards Valsnavism. The 
Mathura ins eri ption of Candragupta II of the year 380 A.D. 
records the installation of the Lingas, Upamitesvara and 
Kapilesvara ee the portraits of the teachers in the 
Teacher's shrines The Udayagiri Cave inscription of Candragupta 
II records that the emperor's minister of Peace and War 1 
Saba of Pataliputra dedicated a cave temple to the god Siva. 
Similarly Prthivisena, the commander-inechisf of Kumaragupta I, 
dedicated a SivaeLinzam at Karamdanda in d. E. 117. 

8 the cent emporary rulers, the Gwalior inscription 
of Mihirekula shows that he wes a worshipper of the god Pasupati£} 
while from the epigraphic records we learn that many of the 
Vakatakas, Nalas, Kadambas, Salankayanss, Maitrakas, Pallavas, 
Visnukundins, etc. were Saiva followers. 

Saivism gradually began gaining more importance 
when Vaisnavism was losing es hold in North India after the 
downfall of the Imperial GQuptas and with the installation of 
the Maukharis as sovereign rulers, who were followers of 
Saivisn. From the records of Hiuan Tsang we find that western 


1. EI zM. p. 8. 
2. Ibid. p- 5. 
3. 81 p. 282. 
13 pp. 400 ff. 
e Ray Choudhurl AVS p. 178. 
re HC pe 122. 
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and north. ves tern India was the principal one of the Pasupata 
sect and it had spread beyond the frontiers of India in Khotan 
and in 1 India Pandyan kingdom was the stronghold of 
Pasupati sn. The great upsurge in favour of Saivism in south 
India during Gupta and PosteGupta periods was mainly due to the 
enormous devotional poetry of Saiva saints popularly mom as 
Nayanmars or Adyars numbering si xty- three. New sects viz., 

the Agamic Saiva sect, Kapalikas, Kalamikhas etc. were added 
to Saivism in the PosteGupta age. The influence of the Tantric 
ideals became more prominent in the Agema Saivism. As Farquhar 
says: The Agamas mark the appearance of Sakta Tantric ideas 
among Saivas, and are also the earliest of — codes of temple 
building, image making and religious practices." 


5 AMBHE Siva was worshipped in his Linga form as well as 
anthropomorphically since the times of Indus valley civilisation. 
Varahamihira deals with both a exhaustively, According 
to Varahamihira the image of Sanbtm i.e., Siva could be made 

in two different manners viz, independently and with Girisuta 
(Parvati). While rendering an independent image Siva was to 

be done with a bull emblem, a moon having a digit in extent on 
his head and a third eye on his forehead, holding a trident in 
one hand and a bow called Pinaka in the other. In the second 
category he should be represented as having Parvati for his left 


1. Matters 4. pp. 296, 331 6 257,282, = 296 « 
2% Outline of the Religious Literature of india, Pe 194. 
3. BB 1111. 48. ef VD iii. che 48. 


half. In the images of Siva-Parvati toget er, Siva is 
represented as Urdhva-reta (perfect Brahmacari) in the Mathura 
art. 

Siva figures are invariably described in two main 
aspects ,one of mild disposition (Saumya) and the other of 
fierce (Raudra) disposition. Varahamihira, it seems, refers to 
the former aspect which has also been described in the Puranas. 
The Buddhist texts on the other hand are very graphic about the 
des cription naa ferocious side of Siva who i8 also mom to 
them as Mahakala. Kalidasa also refers to the temple of 
Mehakala situated in the city of Ujjayini in the Meghaduta. 


LINGAs The 1 symbol of Siva, is divided into three 
parts, according to Varahamihira, having the base carved as 
quadrilaterals middle, octagonal; and the upper one i.e., shaft, 
cylindrical. The quadrilateral portion of the Linga should be 
buried in a pit in the earth, the middle one in that of the 
pedestal and the pedestal around the pit mst be equal £n 
extent to the visible height. 

Lingae=making traditions can be traced as early 
as the Indus Valley Civilisation where many objects have been 
identified with the Lingas, 1 worshippers are referred to 
as the 'Sisna-devah' in the Rg-veda. Linga-worship was phallic 
in character which has been condemmed in the Rg-veda but in 


i. AgTav-ala, v. 8. Indi an Art, fige 176. 

2, Sadhanamala, pp. 585 ff. ef ITL p. 903 TLP 11 pp. 101, 299, 
— BI pp. 344 ff. 

3, BB 1211. 83-55. ef JD 111. ch. 74. 
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1 
course of time it was incorporated in 9 Aryan wn The 


two most important lingas are the Gudimallam and the Bhita, both 
of which are assigned to the first century B.C. The representa- 
tion of Sivaelingam has also 8 detected on the coins hailing 
from Taxila and one from Ujjaini, which also belong to the same 
age. mother Sivaelinga is found from 6 in 
Faizabad bearing an inscription dated A.D. 436. 

The fusian of the Siva form and the Linga ite is 
represented by the Mukha Siva-Lingas. Mkamukhi S1 va-Linga, 1.e. 
the Lingaefors with a single human face and Pancamkhi Siva- 
Linga, i.e. the Linga form with four faces in the four directions 
and the fifth face on the top, are found from Mathura. 


SKANDAs The Epic and the Puranic mythology describes Skenda 
or Kartikeya as the son of Siva. Skanda-Kartikeya was the lord 
of warfare who gained importance in the carly centuries of the 
Christian era as proved by his representation on the tribal 

coins and seals — from the Eastern Punjab, 8 Rohtak, 
Bhita, and Ayodhya3 the coins of the Kusana king Huviska ad 


SISAL, pp. 7 ff. 

2. of Hl vol. 11, ptel pp. 66 ff; HIIA p. 29. 

3. ef Ibid. p. 645 Indian Sculpture (Kremrisch) p. 35. 

4. DHI PP. 112 ff. ef 88D ch. ry 

8. 81 pe 282. 

6. Agrawala, V. 8. Indi an Art, fig. 173. | 

7. Ibid. fig. 174. Names of the five faces were Sadyojata, 
Vamadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and Isana, Symbolism of these 
various images is stated in the Visnudharwottara Puranat 
a) Sadyojata ~ Prithivi, the latest form; b) Vamadeva - Jala 
(has been symbolised as female element); e) Aghora - Agni § d) 
Tatpurusa ~ Vayu (air, most effective symbol of life); e 
Isana - Akasa that overlords over all. V. 8. Agrawala remaries: 
"These have been represented in the five faces of Si va Linga 
is the symbol of creation, the wiverse and the five faces 
represent the five elements", Indian Art, p. 259 fn. 

8. For details ase Hopkins, Epic Mythology, pp. 229 ff; R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism etc. p. 215. 

9. Allan Cat pp. IX WII, lxxxix, cxliii; Smith, Catalogue of 
Coins in the Indian Museum vol 1, p. 151, nos.31-32}3 
DHI Pe 117. 

10. DHI pp. 148-48. 
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and the ne stone 0 of the Saka chief 
Sridharewarmane The Yaudheyas were the great protagonists of 
the Kartikeya sect who dedicated their state to the god and the 
Gana ruled on his behalf, The god on their coins is generally 
represented in the form of a warrior holding a spear in his 
right hand. In the account of Varahamihira the image of Skanda 
is to be done as boyish in arpearance, holding a javelin in 
his hand with a peacock for his — The damaged image of 
Skanda or Kumara in the Indian Museum at Calcutta depicts his 
one hand resting on a peacock and another holding a bell and 
the other two hands are damaged. Varahamihira's description 
of Skanda' s image is similar to the Sagmaranganasutradhara's 
1 


SIVA'S HOSTS: The hosts of Lord Siva should be drawn having 
elephantine faces, with single tusks, bulging bellies, a 1 
hatchet in their hands and turnips of very dark foliage and root. 


SaDRa DEITIES: Surya is the only Vedic deity who not only 
retained but even extended his domain during the period under 
reviews Varahamihira, who was himself a Sun worshipper, 
records with reverence the need and intricacies concerning 
the sun icons. The Bhavisya Purana, the locus classicus 
for our knowledge of the solar cult of the northern 

variety, gives a graphic account of the 


1. JASB Mx. p. 341, 2e Allan Cat. p. 276. 
Se BS lviiie 41. cf VD 111. che 71. 4. DHI pp. 140-46. 
8. cf Vastu Sastra, vol. 41, pe 206. 

6. BS iviii. 58. 
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origin of the cult, the solar deity and his associates, the 
mode of worship, the solar priests and the solar festivals. 
Similar accounts are to be found in Samba, Varaha and some 
other Puranas. A detailed account of the sun worship in India 
is given in the first chapter under the subehead ‘Solar Cult’. 


SURYA The image of the cel has been treated by 
Varahamihira more elaborately and carefully. According to hin, 
the image is to be attired in the northern dress (Udicya) 
covering its body from breast to feet. The face should be 
pleasant and smiling with a halo of bright lustre of gems and 
drawm with two lotus flowers in his hands, a diadem and ear- 
rings, a long pearl necklace and a girdle round his waist. The 
nose, forehead, shanks, thighs, cheeks and breast are to be 
@lavated and an armour should cover his whole body. 

Peculiarly enough the height recommended for the 
image of the sunegod is comparatively less, which varies from 
one cubit to four cubits. Varahamihira warns the sculptor 
against any discrepancy in proportions and execution with 
adverse affects on him. Such a note of caution has been sounded 
only in the case of the sunegod. 

The images of the sunegod that are found in the 
extant remains of the temples of Surya from Multan down to 
Cuteh have boots reaching upto the sie and a girdle round 
the waist with one 5 hanging domvards. The headless figure“ 
discovered from Mathura, generally identified with Kaniska, is 
done in this fashion. The images of sunegod made on the four 
sides of the tezple of famous Konaraka in Orisgza follow the same 


1. BS lviii. 48-52. 

2. Vaisnavism and Saivism etc. pp. 154-55. ef Agrawala, V.S., 
A Nandbook to the Mathura Museum, p. 52, fige 41. 

3. The Art Heritage of India pl.i e, facing p. 8. 
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pattern. This form of Surya as al ready „ in the first 
chapter, was imported from outside by the Seythi ans. 

In another tradition preserved in the Visnudhare 
not tara the sunegdd is depicted on the chariot drawm by seven 
3 In the iconic representation of the sunegod found at 
Bodhagaya (C. first century B. G.) he is showm riding a one 
wheeled (ekaecakra) chariot dram by four horses and dressed 
in dhoti and turban. He is attended on either side by a female 
figure shooting an arrow, represented by Usa and Pratyusa taken 
from the Indian tradition and Rajni and Niksubha that from the 
Sassanian tradition under the Sanskritised names. 

There were two traditions prevalent in ancient India 
regarding the fashioning of the images of sunegod, the former 
being inspired under the foreign influence and the latter being 
indigenous in approach. 


SAMBA: Bamba was the son of Krena ky Jambavati. He became 
gradually associated with * cult in India as per the story 
related in the Bhavisya Purana, It is said that once Samba 

had an attack of leprosy. Having heard the praises of the Sun 
god from Narada, he offered wofship te the sun and got cured of 
this hateful disease, Out of gratefulness he resolved to erect 

a temple of the Sun-god on the bank of the Candrabhaga. No local 
Brahmana, however, agreed to serve as a priest in that Sun 
temple. Hence Samba had at last to go to Sakadvipa from where he 
brought eighteen families of the Maga Brahmana priests to India. 


1. For details see supra ch. i. 
2e DHI pe 432. cf HII vol i, pt. 11, pp. 306-7. 
3e chs. 127-49. 
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1 
According to Varahamihira, the image of Samba should 
have a mace in his hand and be done along with his consort holding 
a sword and shield in her hands. 


BEVANTA? The Markandeya Purana refers to Revanta as the son 
of Surya, bom out of his union with his consort Samjna, the 
daughter of Visvakarma, in the shape of a mare in the Uttarae 
Kuru region. He was bom holding a sword and bow, clad in 
armour, riding on horseback, and carrying arrows and a quiver, 
Varahamihira’s account of Revanta is similar to the one described 
above, According to him 8 is depicted as riding on 


horseback and is show engaged with his companions in the sport 
of en A relief in the Laksmanaji temple of Khajuraho has 
his images 


The Brahmanical religion underwent great 
transformation in the period under review. The Vedic pantheon 
and the sacrificial form of worship had gradually receded into 
the background, and the lineaments of Vedic gods had become 
dimmer and dimmer in course of which most of the gods were 
relegated to an inferior position and made subordinate to either 
Vim or Siva, The first major god to suffer in this way was 
Brahma whose legends etc, were grafted upon the other two gods 
of the Trinity. Nevertheless the prescription of making his 
images as obtaining in the Brhat Samhita as well as the 


1. BS 1v111. 40. 

2. Pargiter Mark p. 575. 
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Visnudharmottara and the reference to the mode of his worship 

in the late Padma Purana, show that he still enjoyed considerable 
importance. Other Vedic gods viz., Indra Yama, Varuna and 
Kubera were reduced to the status of a Dikpala and came to be 
known as lords of the east, south, west and north respectively, 
and likewise Agni, of the south-east; Nirriti, of the south- 
west; Vayu, of the north-west; and Isana, of the north-east. 
These Vedic gods also found their way into Buddhism and Jainisn, 
It must be pointed out that though in actual life the knowledge 
as well as practice of Vedic religion was being gradually 
restricted to a few, the authority of the Vedas was never denied 
nor defied. The Vedic sacrifices remained a part and parcel of 
the orthodox Brahmanical religion during the period. 


BRAHMAs The image of 8 according to Varahamihira, 
should be draw with four faces, seated on a lotus with a water 
pot in his hand to which Utpala adds two more attributes, dandi 
{staff) and Krenajina (hide of * antelope skin as his upper 
garment). In the works of Kalidasa and in the Pyranas the 
image of Brahma is also fashioned and chiselled with four faces, 
but is ees on a swan. The description of Brahma in the 
Visnudharnot tara is very elaborate and the symbols — 
with it are explained thoroughly, In the Harsa Carita Brahma 
is described as seated on a full-blow lotus coming out of Visnma's 
navel and surrounded by Indra and other gods. 


1. BS 114. 41. 
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The independent images of Brahma are found from 
various places in India. A well-lmowm figure of fourefaced 
Brahma with two hands in bronze of the contemporary period 
was discovered from Mirpur Khas, now housed in the Karachi 
Museum. The image of Brahma in the Siva temple at Aihole is 
seated on the Padmasana with all the attributes as mentioned 
ty Varahamihira but in another one he is seated on a . 
surrounded by many sages now in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombaye In the art of Mathura Brahma is depicted with four 
faces, holding his right hand in Abhayamudra. He is a four. 
arned „ figure, having a beard and also matted locks 
on the head. A good many images of Brahma may be seen at the 
various Museums viz., Mathura, Ra jshahi, Madras, Leyden ete. 

The worship of Brahma continued in the mediaeval 
period when his images with Saraswati and Savitri became 
popular. These images have been found at many centres 
throughout the country. 


ABA The iwage of Indra in the account of Varahanthira 
has a thunderbolt (vajra) in his hand with a third eye placed 
horizontally on his forehead and is seated on a while four 

tugked elephant. The iconography of Indra, in the Kusana art 


le Saraswati, Indian Sculpture, p. 144, fig.110. 
* The Art Heritage of un ce ood a * Pe 137, 
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of Mathura, has lot of similarities with the description of 
Varahamihira. Indra is „ a thunderbolt in his hand and 
has a third eye over his forehead. The most distinguished 
feature of Indra images is a high cap on his head. In the 
Buddhist iconography, however, Indra and Brahma are depicted 
as attendants of the * Indra appears under the name of 
Sakra in Chinese collection. Indra is also a popular deity in 
the Tantric Buddhism wherein he is des * as riding the 
UMravata elephant with the breast of a woman. 


VARON As 3 is the guardian of the western direction. 

The image of Varuna according to Varahamihira, „ seated 
on a SWan, with a noose in his hand, The Visnudharmottara 
includes the figures of Canga and Jamma on their respective 
mounts to be shown on the right and he left in the image of 
Varuna. The deity himself is to be depicted 286 fourearmed, 

the right hands bearing a lotus and a noose and the left ones a 
concheshell and a jewelled-box, respectively, His sculpture 
from the Rajarani temple of Bhuvanesvara depicts him in a 
standing posture, holding a looped noos e at its 9 in his 

left hand and the right one is done in the Vardamudra,. The 
account of Varung is somewhat different in the later Tantric 
Buddhism of: Tibet in which he is described as riding a crocodiles 


1. Agrawala, V. 8., Indian Art, fig. 181. 
2. TLP PP. bo, . 5 
3. Nispannyogavali p. 61, 

4. BS wiii. 87. 
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EUBERA: Kubera vas the god of wealth" as well as the king 
of Yaksas and the guardian of the W sectors. As per the 
accounts of Varahamihira the icon of Kybera should be chiselled 
with a potebelly, mounted on a human being, and a crown placed 
on the left side of the head. The image of Kubera of Mathura 
art more or less agrees with the description of Varahamihira. 
The 8 hovever, des r him as a Picyavesa and 
Kavaci. The gilt»-copper image of Kubera in the Calcutta Rrt 
Gallery is fourearmed. His figures as Dikpala, found carved 
in many mediaeval Hindu temples, represent him as pot- be- 11ed, 
holding either a bag (obviously of treasure) or squeezing the 
neck of a mongoose vomiting jewels, and seated on a lotus in 
the ... posture, the dangling leg resting upon either 
two or eight jars. His early mediaeval scukptures in the 
Mathura art, however,show him as seated on a mountain, holding 
a drinking * in his right hand and attended by a nale fire 
on either side. 


SAMA Yama was the guardian of the southern 0 
Mytholog! cally he was the god of death as well as anger. 

Yama in the accounts of Varahamihira is represented with a club 
in his hand - mounted on a buffalo. According: to the 
Visnudharmottara, however, he is fourearmed and is seated on 

a buffalo with his consort Dhumrorna on his left lap. He 


1. BS lviii. 57. cf THI che ix. 

Ze pt. 141 ch. 53. 

3. @ Art Heritage of India pl.40 a, facing pe 65. 

4. DHI p. 340. ef Dowson, J. A Classical Dictionary of 
Hindu Mythology, obs 174. 

8. CBIMA nos 9 1118 and 1894. 

6. Kad pp. 788212, 2 233. 
BS 1111. 573 N. 10. 

8. pt. 111, che Sle cf Samarangana gut rachara ch. 77.42 ff. 
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is depicted 7 one of the Paharpur sculptures. Yama was 


Buddhism, too, underwent transformation from the 
pristine simplicity of an austere Moral code to the most complex 
system of Mahayana leading to the still later <cevelopment of 
Vajrayanae Mahayana, Great Wheel, as the name implies, rallied 
round the people by opening the gates of admicsion to all sections 
of people irrespective of being recluses or householders. The 
ultra-altruistic prineiples coupled with the opportunity to 
worship and devotion furthered the cwise of Buddhism and made 
it an all Asiatie religious movement. 

The beginning and the development of the Buddhist 
Leonography are closely knitted with the emergence and gradual 
expansion of Mahayanism. The session of the Fourth Buddhist 
cound i held during the time of Kani ska synchronises with the 
emergence of Hahayanism, wich marks the first great split in 
the Buddhist church ag vell as in its fundamental doctrines. 
Mahayanism aiso brought a great break through in the conventional 
art of the Buddhists by introducing the anthropomorphic repre- 
sentation of the Buddha. Under ita influence the sniconic 
traditions of the early sculptures of Ba chi, Bharimta and 
Bodhgaya invariably indicated by means of variousaymbols, 
such us the Bodhi tree with the Vajrasana beneath it, the 
garlanded wheel (Dharmacakra), the stups of the present or 
past Buddhas ete., gave place to lecnic ones. The iconographic 


1. 1A. Pe 0. 
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representation of the Buddha appears simultaneously in the 
„ school of Gandhara and in the Indi an school 

of Mathurae The earlier iconic art of the Saka-Kushan period 
was iifeless, earthbound, sensuous, and heavy in physicality. 

It is only in the Gupta period that the art becomes vigorous and 
lively but restraint. Here the dance of flesh is not overe 
emphasized as done at Mathura and Amaravati during the Saka-Kushan 
period. It is an age when the art was simple and fresh, but 
not weak in technique as to be found in Bharhut, Sanchi and 
Bodhgayae It is algo here that the artist with all the glitter 
ings did not over-emphasize the minute details of the external 
form like those of Gandhara. The glorification of mere bodily 
strength and mundane perfection of form wes not the ideal with 
hime He considered that perfect humantaninal was not adequate 
symbol for portraying the beauty of the divine nature which 
comprehends all human qualities and transcends them all. It 

was only by meditating in ultimate perfection that the artist's 
mind could perceive some glimpses of the beauty of godhead. 


There are scores of seulptures of Buddha ranging 
from the SakaeKushana period onwards which are extant, The 
Buddhist art traditions were prolifie during the Gupta age in 
producing the Buddha images at .various centres throughout India. 
A mention may be made of the one which is regarded as the 
masterpiece of the Indian art. The Buddha preaching the first 


sermon, represents the teacher seated in Yoga posture, his hand 


le For different views on the origin of the image of Buddha, 
see Agrawala, V.&., Indian Art, pp. 235 ff3 The Age of 
Imperial Unity, pp. Wi ff. | : 
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in the wheel-tuming or dharmacakramidra, below on the plinth 
are the kneeling monks and between them is the wheel with two 
badly damaged figures of deer with . halo carved at the back. 
Altowrelievo of the Buddha from Sarnath is a fine expression in 
stone of the meditative and compassionate Buddha giving his 
first message of deliverance to the world. An image of the 
Buddha - mentioned in the Mankuwar Stone Inage inseription of 
Kuna ragup tae 

The underlying idea of the Sarnath image is identical 
with the * cription of Varahamihira according to whom the image 
of the Buddha should have the palms of his hands and soles of 
his feet marked with lotus, he should be placed in form and his 
hair should be very short or well arranged or sparce. He should 
be seated on a lotus seat and should appear as the father of 
the whole mankind. The philosophy of love and compassion of 
of Mahayanism is thus displayed vividly in the account of 
Varahanmihira. The art traditions of the mature Ab which is 
characterised by its refinement, clear delineations, and 
definition of features by curly hairs, Uma = between the two 
eyebrow, elaborately decorated ninbus and the extremely 
A1 aphanus robe clearly revealing the figure, are also well 
preserved in the description of the image of the Buddha by 
Varahanmihira. 


1. The Art Heritage of India pl. 3a, facing p.8. 
25 CII 114 PP. 46-47. 
3 BS 1111. 44, 
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Jainism was of more conservative character and we 
find little change in its ideas and doctrines during the period 
under review, By the end of the third century A.D. Jainism 
had taken firm roots throughout India. "Starting from its 
original home in Magadha, it had slowly spread to different 
countries like Kalinga to the scuth-east, Mathura 9 Malwa to 
the west, and Deccan and the Tamil lands to the south." Hiuan 
tore informs us that in the seventh century A.D. monks of both 
the Svetambara and Digambara sects of Jainism were to be found 
near Taxila to the west and Vipula to the east and the Digambara 
Hirgranthas were very numerous in Pundravardhana and Samatata in 
the cast. The presence of Jains in Kathiawar and Gujarat in 
the early mediaeval period is indicated by literary, epigraphic 
and archaeological evidence. In the seventh century, two Gurjara 
kings Jayabhata I and Dadda II were probably Jain patrons. In 
northern Gujarat, Vanaraja, the founder of the Chapotkata dynasty 
at Anahillapura, is regarded by Jain tradition as a follower and 
patron of this faith. Jainism n more vigorously in the 
Deccan and South Indias The Gangas of Mysore, * Kadanba rulers 
of Vai jayanti or Banavasi, the Chalukyas of Badami, all were 
patrons of Jainism. According to the Jain traditions, the 
famous Pallava king, Mahendravarman was originally a Jain follower 


e Ibid. p. 


408. 

3% Sale tore, R. I., Mediaeval Jainism, pp, 7 ff. 

4. Sharma, Jainism and Karnataka Culture, pp. 9 ff. 

5. 1 A. 8. The Rashtrakutas and their Tines, 
Pe ® 
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before he was converted to Saivism The Kalabhras were also 
regarded as professing Jainism. * Tsang refers to the 
Nirgranthas living in the Pandya country. The early iconographic 
account of Jainism is available in epigraphic records belonging 
to the Gupta age. There are two inscriptions belonging to the 
reign of Kumaragupta, one at Mathura (432 A.D.) speaking of the 
dedication of a Jain image by a lady, and the other at Udayagirl 
in Malwa (426 A.D.) recording the erection of a statue of 

Pars va by a * individual. The Kahaum inscription of the 
time of Skandagupta (461 A.D.) also refers to the setting up of 
the five images of the Jain prophets in that village. The 
Paharpur — of 478 A. D. reeord the donation of some 
land by a private individual and his wife, for the maintenance 
of worship at the Jain Vihsra at Vata Gohali, which was presided 
over ty the pupils of the Nirgrantha teacher Guhanandin of the 
Pancastupanikaya of Banaras. x The image of Jina is also mentioned 
in the Udaygiri Cave inscription of the year 106 G. E. 


TINAL According to Varahanihira the image of sine 1.6. 
Mahavira should be made in nude having a young, handsome and 
serene face with his arms reaching the knees and his breast 
marked with the Srivatsa symbol. Similar description seems to 


e CA pp. 2665-67, 
2. CII 111 pe 68. 
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have been followed by the 811 pA texts, the Manasara and the 
Aparajitepraccha. Hiuan Tsang's remarks are very appropriate 

in regard to the dependence of the Jainas on the Buddhist 
ä Some of the images of the Jaina Tirthankaras are 
often mistaken for a Byddha in Dhyanamudra. The only difference 
is the complete nudity of the Jaina figures which is aptly 
brought out by Varahamihira. The Srivatsa symbol is another 
mark of distinction of the Jaina icons. " The nn. symbol 

is found only on Jaina images and never on Buddha Images". It 
show that Varahamihira had good and accurate mow-edge about 
the iconegraphy of Jainism. An image of Mahavira seated in 
Utthita Padmasana having a Srivatea symbol and a lotus halo behind 
the head and hair arranged in short ears curls with subtle 
grace and a divine effulgence on the face, is a fine exauple 
of the Mathura art. Another fine example i 4 a colossal statue 
of a Tirthankara in the Curzon muse at Mathura . 


HISCELLAN HOUS 


As per the account of Varahamihira the images of 
great Rsis like Veda-Vyasa were also fashioned during the period. 
The Agamas give an exhaustive account of these images. Varahanihira 
however, does not give She iconography of these images, He also 
does not mention the iconographical traits of god Visvakarm, 
whose images were popular during his en, The images of the 


— 1 Indian Art, p. 234 
e ra a 0 an A 

Se 15. figs. 143-44, ai : 
8. BS 40.12. 

5. Mid 12. 


4. Rowland, pl. 81 asp. 132. 
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ated. demons CRaksas) » goblins (Pisaca), Yaksas and serpents 
(Nagas) have also been referred to by the astronomer. The 
group 8 consisting of gods along with the figures of 
boys, girls, women and aan is also hinted at. A beautiful 
slab from Sondand near Gwaliar represents a gandharva and an 
lit hal flying through the air. The models of Yaksas were very 
common during our times. It is very surprising that though 
Varahamihira refers to the Yaksas etc., he does not give any 
explicit description of their images. 


IML The worship of nine planets has been in vogue 
in every part of India with the advance in the field of astrology 
and the growth of people's belief in things supematural. they 
could be propitiated through the performance of Grahayajnas as 
well as worship of their 1321. The idols in the latter case, 
according to the Agni Purana, should be respectively made of 
copper, sandal, red sandal wood, gold, silver, erystal, * 
lead oF of gold, The iconographical traits of the nine planets viz. 
the Surya, Candra, Mangala, — et Sukra, Sani, Rahu 
and Ketu have been given by Varahamihiras Brhaspati is white in 


1. BS xivi., We 

2. Ibid. 14. ef HI Pe 54. 
3. Ibid. 13. 

4. 1 Pile 87, Pe 136.6 


6. Agni Purana ch. 164. 1-2. 

7. Ibid. 8-4. 

Tae LJ ii. 8. 

8. BS Xvi. 11. cf VD 111 ch. 673 TLP 11.83, 89,99, 188, 178 and 182. 
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colour and depicted on a frog or a skull holding the rosary and 
the kamandalu in his hands, Sukra is white in colour and draw 

on a lotus, Sani is seated on a tortoise holding a rod and so on 
and so forth. A number of stone reliefs of the group representa~ 
tion of the Navagrahas are iepicted on the walls of the many 
mediaeval Hindu i i Almost every Visnava temple of Osia 
bears their group figures. Sometimes the Prabha (halo) of . 
Vienu inage also had the figures of the group 5 the nine apache 
Their separate figures have been found at Sarnath and Paharpur. 


ZQADIAC SIGNS (Rasis): The twelve signs of the 8 are 
depicted by Varahamihira as follows: Mina rasi (Pisces) is draw 
with two fishes having their tails back to each other; man 
carrying a pitcher is the Kumbhas woman with a Vina and man with 
a mace sitting together is the Mithunas man carrying a bow in 
his hand with the body of the horse is the Dhanus in the Makara, 
the crocodile takes the face of a deer; girl carrying food and 
fire seated in the boat is the Kanyas man carrying a balance in 
his hand is the Tulay and the remainder are denoted by their 
names for instance the Vrscika (Scorpio) is depicted as a scorpion, 
the Vrsa (Taurus) as a bull, Simha (Leo) as a lion ete, 

It may be pointed out here that the six signs of the 
zodiac in the Greek counterpart vize, aries, Taurus, Cancer, Leo, 


1. ABIR, 1907-8, PP. 113 ff. 
2. No. D. 54. The planets pros erved are Sukra, 
Sani, Reahu and 0 
3. II Pe A4. 
4. 1 8. K.; Early Sculptures of Bengal, 
9 48 
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Seorpio and Pisces are drawn in the corresponding manner of 
the Indian system. The Virgo, Libra and Sagittarius signs are 
very near to the Indian method also. Only the remainder three 
are differently depicted. It show that both the systems are 
either copied from the other or have a common origin. 


UNAR MANSIONS: There are 28 constellations in the Indian 
Lunar Mansion, starting with Asvini and ending with Abhijit 
whose figures were also drawn for the purposes of worshipping 
on some auspicious days. Varahamihira lists these ens hacen 
tions in his text but * does not give their 4eonography. The 
Buddhist Tantric Literature is very graphic on the subject. 


MATERIAL; the different 3 used for the making of 
seul ptures, according to Varahamihira, are wood, clay, precious 
stone, gold, silver, copper and stone. 

Wood being perishable, wooden sculptures have not 
come dom to our age. The image of Jagannath (Vasmm) at Puri 
is made of wood. In the Himachal region, wooden sculptures of 
various gods and goddesses known as local divinities are still 
very popular and they are taken out in a procession during the 
Dussehra daya. Clay objects have been able to survive in the 
shape of terracottas, The sculptures fashioned with preei cus 
stones, gold and silver, though practised even in the modern 
times, are few in extant belonging to the times of Varahamihira. 
But copper objects have been found from Sultanganj and likewise 
the bronze sculptures have also been procured. But the most 


1. BS xlwiil. 24-28, 
2. Nispannyogavali, pp. 63 ff. 
Se BS 12. 5. It was further held that different materials 
are differently beneficent to the human beings - an idol, 
made of wood or clay bestow long life, prosperity, strength 
eon td. next page. 
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popular material with seukbptors has been stone which was 
harnessed very immaculately throughout the shades of Indian 
history, the most important being the age of the Guptas and the 
times of Varahamihira when India reached her zenith and excelled 
in the classical form. Belonging to this period were the two 
famous centres of plastic art i.e., the Mathura School and the 
Sarnath School. | 

Presently we shall describe, in short, the plastic 
traditions and attitudes of the contemporary schools of Mathura, 
Samath and other local tecimiques to bring forth the all round 
activity and progress in the field of art of sculpture during 
the time under review. The school of Mathura is the beginning 
of the classical traditions of Indian art. It introduced 
refinement in the Kusana art and succeeded to a great extent. 
The plastic traditions of a are typically preserved in a 
Bodhgaya image of the Bodhisattva, which is said to be "the 
W in India which by its form signifies what its name 
implies". The image acquires serene and easy attitude and 
the body has been fully brought under discipline. Plastically 
it has a soft and delicate modelling with easy and flowing 
contours and melting 8 It can easily be called the proto- 
type of the artist of Sarnath. 


td. from pre-page. 
and victory; precious stone tends to the weal of the world; 
gold, health; silver, fame; copper, increase of children; 
and an idol or emblem of Siva (Linga) made of stone, 
acquisition of immense landed property, Ibi. 


1. HIZA fig. 201. 
2 Kramrisch Sculpture p. 61. 
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The most conspicuous drawback of the Mathura artists 
is the lack of spiritualism or the conquest of the inner world. 
This deficiency is amply compensated at Sarnath, which is said 
to be the climax of the classical art of India. Plastically the 
body becomes relaxed, delicate, soft, full and round, smooth 
and refined. Sarath produced a large number of sculptures out 
of which the most important is that of the Buddha sitting in the 
dharmacakrapravarttanamidra in high relief which is considered 
te be the masterpiece of Indian art of all periods and ranks among 
a few in the world, Samath specialised in the grey chunar sand 
stone which had been used earlier by the Mauryans, 

The centres of 3 and Sarnath fom the nucleus 
of the Gupta classical sities which engulfed the whole of 
India in the course of time and also became prolific in producing 
many good sculptures on the pattern of the N 
From the Madhya Pradesh we have the image, of Kartikeya, the head 
of si al Lokesvara fron Then, — linga from Khoh, 
the Apsaras from Gwaliar, the Ganga from Besanagar and the 


le The art Heritage of India ple3 a facing p.8. 
26 sg * Civilisations of the East, 7. 51. 11, Indi a, 


PPe 
3e li in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, BHU Varanasi. HIIA 
fig 175 and CA pl. *. 44. 
4. In the Samath Mus am, HIIA fig. te CA plexxi fig 46. 
CA ple Mi. fig 483 MASI no. 18 p.5- 
HIIA fig. 291. 
7 rg the Muséum of Fine Arts, Boston, USA Saraswati fig. 
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sculptures of the Pe temple at Bhumara, which follow the 
Samath plastic conception. They differ in having relatively 
heavy and broad figures. The modelling is also terse. A 
few examples belonging to different traditions altogether 
may be seen in the sculptures of the Dasavatara temple at 
Deogadh (Jhansi eens U.P.) 3 8 near Allahabad} 

the ails relief from Kosam3; an image of Buddha from 
Mankuwar, Allahabad distri ~ a panel depicting the — 
GovardhanaeDharana from Mandor and door panel from Nagari . 
Plastically they betray a tendency to hardness, They are 
also sturdy and broad- body type. 


From the Eastern sector of India we have the 8 
Glassical copper image of the standing Buddha from ul tang anz], 
Bhagalpur district, Bihar; the bronze image of the Buddha 


1. MASI noe 18. | 

2% CA pl. xxii fig. 803 Saraswati fig. 112 and 120; 
HIZA fig. 167. 

3, In the Lucknow Museum CA pl xix. figs.40-42;3 
Saraswati fig. 99. 

4. CA pl. 141 fig. §3. 

8. Saraswati 183: 91. 

G. HIJA fig. CA pl. xxi fig. V. 

7. Kramrisch Sculpture fig. 61. 

8. In the Birmingham Museum HIIA fig. 160; 
Ca pl. xxv fig. 58, 
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from Nalanda; the stone image of the standing _— from 
Blharails; the stucco reliefs of the Manlyar Maths Rajgir, 
Biharz the two stone imag 1 of the river goddesses of Ganga 
and Yamuna from Dah Parvatiya, Tezpur. These specimens 
— up the classical traditions coupled with the local 
traits eventually dragging to over emotionalien. 

We find a strange phenomenon when we enter the 
Deccan and from there to further south, where the influence 
of the classical traditions goes on a a and the trend 
is towards . | Tho reliefs of Kenheri, Karle, | 
Aurungabad and Mhole, and the plcstie tree tnent at Aianta 
are, no doubt, censitive, and have a quiet poise and belance 
but are ery far from the spiritual outlnek of the classical 
sculptors. a tendency seems to have heen followed 
at Parel and Badani. 

This short survey leaves no doubt in our =inds 
that the age of Varahamihire vas very prolifie in the field 
of slastic art whieh was fashioned according to the 
iconographical rules, some of which were laid dow by 
Varahanthi ra. 


ie In the Nalanda us eam Ca. p. 523. 

2e In the Rajshahi Museum Saraswati p. 142 fig. 103. 

3. CA yl xxv fig. 57. 

4. Ibid. pl. xxvi figs 60,623 ASI 1924-25 pl xxxii a & b. 
S. ef Kramrisch Sculpture p. 68. 

6. CA plexrvvii 18.64; HITA fig. 164, 

7. 11d. fige 63. 

8. HIIA fig. 1643 Ca pl xxix figs 68-71. 

9. CA pl viii fig. 65. 


Painting ig one subject on which Varahanihira is not 
very exhaustive. He does not allude to this branch of fine 
art so elaborately as he does to Vastuvidya or Pratima-laksana 
or Prasadaelaksana.e. This omission should not lead us to 
think that the painting was not popular during his times, or 
he was ignorant about its technique. It is not so as the 
Kamasutra (a contemporary text) is very explicit to the * 
that the art of painting was a sine qua non for every Nagaraka. 

The activities in the field of art of painting during 
the times under review were very hectic for the number of the 
extant remains though not enormous as compared with the finds 
of sculptures, but a number of very good specimens from the 
strokes of master-painters have survived to show their 
efficiency dexterity on the walls of the cave temples and 
other places. 

The age of Varahamihira was equally prolifie in producing 
literature concerning the art and technique of 1 AN 
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2. Eis. cavea (3rd century 4. D.) Kanheri (cave xiv, 6th cent. 
4. D.), Mrangabad (cave 111 and vi 6th century A. B.), 
Pitalkhora 8 age 1 8 century A. D.), “Tosh {notabiy 
Gave iv e. 800 A. D.), Ajanta (caves 1511, 1 xix), and 
Badami (cave 411 * e ad 

the Deccan. In 8 
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earlier writer on the subject mentioned ty Varahamihira is 
Nagnajit whose work wnfortun:tely is a traceable. 

The art of painting 1.6., Citrakerma as Varahamihira 
denotes it, was a as an essential social accomplishment 
during the age. Kala or fine arts which includes painting , ‘ 
is one of the characteristics = Rajas quality of human nature. 
According to the Vienudharmottara, the painting is the finest 
of fine arts, it bestows all kinds of merits secruing from 
Dharma, Artha, Kama ard Mokea. 

bea a number cf references to the art of painting 
and paint ers, the various colours used in the Citras and the 
descriptions of some of the paintings aloug with the Vajralepa 
and iconography we can draw a picture of the times of varahant hi ra 
regarding the developmert of the mode and technique of vaintirg 
which can be supplemented with the contemporary texts and extant 
remains already referred toe 


Varahamihira seems to have been aware 


of the tec niealities such ar surfaces, processes, materials, 


and colours necessary for executing a ee painting. The 
antrononer mentions two types of Vajralepas, one the method of 


le BS 1v11. 14. 

Ze Iba d. 1412.8. 

3. Kami Pp. 32544 Baras ede 

4. ef. BS 1A. z. 8-9; 11H11. 12. 

5. Pt. 141 ch. 40. 

6. Citrakrts BS IX XM. 40. 
Gitrakara Ibid. Bl ag 4x. 01 lxexvil.18. 
Citrajna Ibid. 
AleXhya ina Thid. . 17. 

7. BS livid. 1.7. ef VD pt 1114 che 0. 
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preparation of the ground for murals in the technical sense 
and the other preparation of cements or plaster for the wall 
in the general sense, The reeipe for the preparation of 
Vajralepa is described thus: prepare a levigated powder with 
lac, the resinous exudation of the Pinus Devadara, the Bal- 
eamodendron Mukal, the Feronia Elephantum, the kernal of the 
fruit of the Aegle Marmelos (the bel), the Dlospyros 
Enbryopteris, the Neem (Azadirachta Indica), the Mhow (Bassia 
Latifolia), the Indian madder (Rubia Manjistha), the Phyllanthus 
Rublica, and the resin of the sala tree (shorea Robusta), then 
make a decoction of this in 256 palas of water reduced by 
boiling to 32 palas, and apply the hot decoction on the wall. 

The second recipe Vajratala is made out of gelatitine 
as principal ingredient with the horns of cows, buffaloes and 
goats, asses’ hair, buffaloes’ skin with Gavya (cow urine), 
the Neem and the Feronia Elephantun, 

Two more plasters one akin to the a and the 
other was called matallic plaster, Vajra-samghata. 

It may be pointed out here that Varahanähi ra does not 
specifically mention that these plasters are meant for the 
purposes of wall paintings. Since the principal ingredients 
of the mixture are lac, gum and turpentine, it may be used for 
the same purpose. The Visnudharmottara is more or less identical 
with the account of Varahamihira and the Sagmarangana-Sutradhara 
also follows the same. But it is very curious that the extant 
remains do not seemd to have used any of such plasters, for at 


1. ef VD pe 116 Shah Tre 
2, ef 88D che 72. 


ues 


Ajanta the ground was prepared by a mixture of clay, cowdung, 
pulverised traprock applied to the walls and thoroughly pressed 
ine Rice-husk was also added to the above mixture, The 
thiciness of the first layer varied from one-eighth of an 
inch to Wires-duartars of an inch. Over this a coating of 
Cunam was applied. 

The figures of monsters and chosts draw on valls 
of the houses as referred to by Varahamihira, were not 
considered auspicious. The portrait of the omer of ae 
house was sometines . on the walls of the house. 

The canvas painting was also in 8 We find 
that the banners were painted with miti-colours. The 
practice of drawing floral and geometric designs on the 
earthen pots was also 8 It is very unfortunate 
that Varahamihira does not furnish the process as to how the 
painting on the canvas or the earthen pots was done. 


1. Griffiths, The Paintings in the Buddhist Cave Temple of 
Ajanta vol i p. 18. ef Rupam October 1921 pp. 13-15. For 
the mural paintings of the temple of Brhadisvara at Tanjore 
(built during the regime of the Colas), a mixture of lime 
and sand was used for preparing the ground, See Paramasivan 
8., The Mural oe in the Brhadisvara Temple at Tanjore. 

In ian wall paintings of this period are fresco secco and not 
true frescoes or fresco buono. Ray, I. R., CA p. S41. But 
the Mughal paintings may be termed as fresco buono , which 
was also followed by the present Jaipur school of fresco. 
Havell, EB. B., Indian Sculptures and Paintings. 

2. BS xivi. 78. cf Raghu wi. 18. Visakhadatta uses Bitticitra 

denoting mural painting (CA pp. 9-40) whereas Re jasekhara 

Places citra-lepya-krit or miral painters (as distinguished 
Pe wget in the category of Apabhnans a poets 

3. Ibid. 

4. II MI. 10. BE lxxxvil.40,. 

Se BS 1111. 86. cf Raghu vi. 72. MP 19. ef Hoti chand ra, Mughal 

Painting Pp. 910. 

Ge ibid, R. 10. 
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ICONOGRAPHY: me canons of iconometry which have already been 
described, were identical in painting as well as in seulpture 
with some exceptions, for instance, the head in sculpture was 
done 32 angulas in circumference and 14 angulas in length, 
while in a painting only 12 angulas (of — were 

to be visible and the remaining 20 invisible. However, the 
description of the various types of mun as well as the anatony 


of the figures of women serves the painters better than 
sculptures in drawing elegant, soft and beautiful figures. 
Varahamihira mentions a number of deities which were 
drawn in various colours for the purposes of —— 1.6. 
Skenda, Visnu, Visakha, Lokapalas, vi z., Indra, Agri, Yama, 
Nairti, Vayu, Kubere and Aisana; Surastrya (di dae ladies) 
like Indrani, Gauri and Laksni; the figures ef the planets 
with all the stars, Rudras and Mothers (seven in number). The 
figures of Fagas, Laks as, Manes (Pitr) Gandharvas, Apsaras, 
Sages and Siddhas were also draw in the religious ceremonies. 
The artists of the Gupta Age use the humen figure to 
express their dart. It is the youth, the prime of life when 
it bubbles with activities. The Gupta painters, sculptors, 
writers - each of them has chosen the youth as the medium of 
expression and Varahamihira is no exception to the rule, Bhasa, 
Kalidasa, Vatsyayana etc., are very eloquent on the subject and 
Varahamihira only confirms the prevalent views by including 
such chapters as deal with the subject. 


1. BS 1114. 14. cB. VD 111 ch. 40. 

2, ibid. AVI. 2 2.28. ef. VD 5p. 40=42 Kramrisch Tr. 
3. Utpala. 

4. Ibid. 
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A youthful figure of 1 maiden, a utopia of many poets, 
has, according to Varahamihira, a slender waist bending 
under the weight of the bosoms; a n:vel with turns from left 
to right; thighs similar to plantain trees with fine buttocks 
and excellent loins; lips, reds hands and feet as tender and 
charming as lotus-petals; and hair resembling the belly of the 
bees. The personification of beauty in the words of Varahamihira 
Is classic in itself. 


2 
Colours like pink, yellow, blue are mentioned. The 


er * seen to have been while, red, yellow, -“ 
black. Kumkum was also popular for drawing and Pitekusum is 
another denoting yellow-kusum. Perfumed colours are also 
W 

The industry for making colours and ian has been 
referred to by Varahamihira. Most of the colours, it seems, 
vere mamfactured from „ From the indigo plant 
was extracted the 8 colour : ‘Gerika’, imported red colour 
and charcoal, black. Both water colours and oil colours 
appear to have also been in use in ä Kalidasa 


1. BS ev. 10-12. 

2. Id. rv. 4. 

3. Ibid. xlviili.26 and x«<xxv.3. cf Utpala. According to the VD 
(pt 111 ah. 27.8) » the primary colours are white, red, yellow: 
black and green. Mun of colours is described in ch,40 
verse 16. Bharata follows the same. 

4. Ibid. A111. 103 Av.. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. xiviii.27. 

7. Ibid. WI. 18. ef VD pt. 111 ch. 40. * and colours were 

repared from the natural dyes with the help of the chemicals 
lutpala xlviii.28),. 

8. Silparatnam (ch. 48. 119-30) describes the preparation of 

oe and mineral colours. 


15. Ibid. A111. . 
11. Meal 4. 


nes 


emphasises the importance of the fast colours which do not fade 
away quickly. 

He does not wention the classification of painting 
Wize, Satya (Realisto) 5 Vainika(Lyrical); Nagara (Secular); 
and Misra (Mixed) » nor _ elements of painting v12. Rekha, 
Vartana, Bhusana and Varna nor the sadanga (six limbs of 
painting) vise, Rupabheda (distinetion of types), Framana 
(ideal proportions), Bhava (expression of mood), Lavanyayojana 
(embodiment of charn), Sadreya (points of view), and 
Varnikabhanga (preparation of colours). 

Whatever the views of Varahamihira may be on the 
technicalities of the subject, the extant paintings of the 
age of Varahamihira betray the sane sense of maturity and 
balance as its comterpart in sculpture. 


1. VD 144 ch. 41. 1-4. The Manasollasa or the Abhilasitartha 
Cintamani, however, give fiveefold classification of 
painting, vize, Viddha, Aviddha, Bhava, Rasa, and 
* (ve if if p. 386). ef Rupam nos. 37 an d 40; 7408 8 

® 


2. Ibid. ch. 40. 10. 

3. Eastern Art 4111 pp. 218-19. 

4. For details see Goetz,H., 5000 Years of Indian Art 
PP. 104. | 


Samgita which literally a ‘unity in Gita’ is the 
term for misic used by Varahanihi ra. Irtya, Vadya and Gita 
4.6. » dancing, playing on musical instruments and singing 
respectively - these three together constitute Samgita. 
According to Varahamihira music is the quelity of 'Sattva' 
and a man endowed with such a quality poss ess es a g:od character. 
This goes to suggest that the musicians enjoyed good reputation 
in the society. 


3 4 
* bo th * gita ar geya) 


and instrumental (vadya, vadita, vadana, er ae types of 
music. 


The basic element of music is sound, which is 
manifested in the form of tones and microtones. Svara denotes 
a pitch of a sound plus expression. It is rendered in English 
as ‘note’, It has been defined aas a smooth charming and 
continuous sound originating after -_ Sruti (microtone) which 
pleases the listeners by its om virtue’. * 
The use of the word ‘svara’ in the sense of seven 


shows thet Varahanihira was faniltar with the smndard number 


1. Bf le 18. 

2. Ibid. 1111. 112 

3. Id. 1 Av. 613 lxxxvi . 22,91 CI. 12 NM Mv. 43 
XVI 123 xvii. 

4. * . 7⁴5 N. 3. N xviii.l. ef VD 111. ch. 18. 


8. Ibid. IXXXVI. 22 ef VD iii ch. 19. 
9. The Story of Indian Music 1961 pp. 27-28. 
10. BS 111. 151 PB 4. 18. ef ME 11 Pe 3536 
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of musical notes of seven. Four svaras out of seven mentioned 
by him are 1 Sed da, Madhyma, Gandhara, and Rsabha. It is very 
difficult to say why the note-names were called Sadja, Madhyma, 
Gandhara, Rsabha ete. The Indian traditions hold that these 
notes evolve out of the vital air, which comes in contact with 
the * internal parts of body. Thus according to the 
Mandukasiksa, the note Sadja is born when the vital air is in 
friction with throat, Rsabha emanates from 9 seat of the head, 
Gandhara from the noses; etc, The Naradisiksa , however, gives 

a more rational and tenable view that men a column of air in its 
course touches the nose, throat, lung, palate, tongue and teeth 
and produces a note, it is called Sadja 1. 6. born of six. When 
again the air colum, starting from the n::val, touches the 
throat and the crow: of thehead thereby producing a sound 
similar to the bellowing of a bull it is called Rsabha, etc. 
According to the modern researches, the * is a transformation 
or equivalent of the respiratory movements. 

The seven notes of Kuchean msic, n. ador ted 
from the Indian system kmowm from the Chinese sources were: 
Kieche (long tone) 3 Sha=che (simple and straight tone); Sha-hou- 
kiaelan (consouant tone) 3 Sse-loneshe (tone of the bull) 3s 
Sha-la (consonant and Harmonious tone); Panchen (fifth tone). 
Of These Gha-che is Sanskrit Sad daß Sha-how-kia-lan, Sahagrams 


1. BE I .. 403 BY N11. 363 YY Av. 20. According to Utpala the 
vendhara * is sung only by the gods and gives seven svaras 


an Sadja, Ma Gandhara, Rsabha, Pancama, Dhaivat and 
Nisadae (Urp. Ve 40). of VD’ 111. ch. 18. 
Ze pe 26 


4. Pingle, BA. HIM 1962 pp. 10 ff. 
5. India and Central Asia p. 87. 
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pan- chen, Pancama; and Sse-hot-lieshe, Rsabha. It is difficult 
to identify the remaining names with the Indian counterparts, 
but there is no denying the fact that their source was Sanskrit. 
The abbreviations of these note-names by their first syllables, 
Vige, Ba. M, da, Ka, Pa, ha and Ni, made it possible to sing 

them forward and backward quickly and easily. 


Three Giiemags Varahamihira mentions three nis vz., 

Madhyma, Sadja and dandhara. Bharata, in his Natyss astra, differs 
from Varahamihira in the number of Gramas which according * hin 
are only two i.e. Sad a and Madhyama while the 6 
follows the view of Varahamihira. The Samgita Ratnakara 

also refers to three Gramas and mentions Sadja and Madhyna as 
current but describes in detail the Gandhara Grama. 


Abe The name of ‘gamt' (or Saptak) is given to a series 
of seven sounds which succeed each other, proceeding from the 
rama to the acute, or vice-versa. These sounds are comprised 
between two extreme notes having the following character, viz., 
the highest sound is produced by double the number of the 
vibrations of the lowest. The most acute note being the eighth 
of the series, the two extreme notes are the octave of r 2 


other: one being the lower octave and the other higher one. 


1. BS IXXX VI. 40. ef Utpala. Dattila also gives two but mentions 
the third namely Gandhara aiding that it is not found in this 
world (Shah Tr. VD 111. p. 2). 

Ze pte iii ch. 18. 

3. Ge 1242. HA Hopley (Music of India) states that Sadja and 
Madhyma Gramas are found in the 1 of Bharata, while 
Gandhare Grama is not mentioned until the Samgita Ratnakara. 
This statement is not correct in the light of the above fact. 

4. Pingle, B. Aes opecite, ppe 28 ff. 
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Gramas were the scales which were replaced by 
1 or the series of seven ascending notes. They are 
the basis of the melody or a Pages in 8 they are the 
melodies or ragas in themselves. Raga is defined as a 
combination of notes, illustrated by melodic movements which 
is capable of producing pleasant sensations. According to 
another definition a Raga is called a Giti me it is possessed 
of ten 8 8 of Rasas with the msical notes 


are given in the Visnudharmottara. 


8 
n. „ . have been 
mentioned by a Varahamihi rat Vinay A (lute). » Venu (flute), 
Mrdanga, 8 (tabor), Turya (trumpet), Gonga (ghanta), 


1. The VDX(1ii ch. 18) mentions 21 Murcchanas dependent upon three 
dranas , Kalidasa (MJ 91) also mentions Gramas and Murechanas. 

2- For details see DM pp, 33 ff; Pingle, B. A., op cit. pp. 48-643 
SIM pp.55 ff. 

3. By Ma tanga Brhaddesi, quoted in SIM pe 55. 

4. By Kallinath quoted In HDIM p. 88 fn.8. ef Samgita Ratnakara 
4v. 373-73. See also Fox-Strangways, A H., The Music of 
Hindustan; Jones, Sir William, Music and Musical Modes of the 
Hindus; Harrison C., Ancient Art and Ritual; HITA; Danielou 
Alain; the North Indian Music; Huxley, J., The Uniqueness of 

‘ ree 1 Sir Janes, Sei ence and Music. 

e 0 

6. The VD mentions four types of musical instruments - Tata, 
Susira, Ghana and Avanaddha i.e., stringed, wind, metalic and 
stretched (e.g. drum) respectively (111 ch. 19). 

7. BS Ax. 183 Llxix.22,293 YY 11, 15,19. cf Priyadarsika Act 141. 


571 HC p. 193. 
8. Fa d. 1X. 2. ef Utpala Mx. 18. 


9. Ibid. Ax. 181 HM 11.19. 

10. Ibid. 1 v. 19 4111.88 XIIiv. 233 xlviii.4o; 111. 95. 

11. Ibid, 1xix,.22 

12. ibid. 1114.24; XII v. 73 xlviii.493 1x. 183 ä IT 11.19. 
of HC p. 110. 

13. Ibid. IXXxX M1. 26. 


Nas 


* (eonch- shell), and various varieties of drums as 8 
bundubhi, and Bhert. The word ele sometimes seems to denote 
musical instruments in general also. There are references to 
musical instruments which produce sounds without being struck, 

or produce no sounds even being struck or produce multifarious 
notes. They seem to be unenatural and are held as „ 
Kalidasa refers to a number of musical instruments. Hiuan T'sang 
mentions the sounding drums and blowing horns, and playing on 
flutes and harps. 


The contemporary paintings, reliefs and sculptures 
depict various kinds of current misical instrumente. Some of 
these musical instruments can be seen in the sculptures of the 


84 va temple at Bhumara, ascribed to the Sth century A. D. From 


1. BS A111. 24, 593 Xlive7,163 xlviii .49; 1x0163 IXXXVI. 9. 

2. Ibid, X44. 59. 

3. Ibid. xI111. 34; X viii.16. ef HC p. 110. 

4. Ibid, 59; lxviii.95. The Kucheans used the gong, the drum 
Called Kie, mad-yuan, tu- ' an, the cornet of reed called 

1-11, the transversal flute called hengeti, the sphinx-headed 
ute called KSong-m, the guitar p'1-pa which has five cords, 
the cymbals and the conch (India and Central Asia p. 88), 

Se Ibid, xivi. 61,623 1X. 10. 

6. BS MAI. 62. 

7. Vina, Raghu viil.33, K. P. 481 Venu, Raghu xix 353 Jans akrtya, 
Raghu 11. 12; Mrdanga, Raghu 111. 40, W. 133 Male2l3 Puskara 
(tabor), Raghu Ax. 14. MU 3, Mal 213 ura a, ku vi. 40, Mp. 56, 
MU 13 Turya, Raghu 111. 19 v1. 9,88 x. 78, xvi 87, VIE 1v. 123 
Samkha, Raghu vi. 9, vIi1. 63,64, Ku 1.233 Dundubhi, Raghu x. 763 
Ghanta, Raghu vii. 41. 

8. Watters i 1 1 p. 218. ) | 

9. On some of the fragments of the dado are preserved three kinds 
of drums: one short, and the other longer, both which, tied 
to the ends, were 81 on the shoulders by means of strings 
or straps (a and b). ese were cylindrical, while the third 
type was long, narrow in the centre, but broad towards the 
end ( a, first row). Cymbals were also in use for there is 
sculpture of a dwarf who plays with them (b, second row). 
Conches can also be seen Le, third row), while the Kahal or 
timbrel also appears to have been popular, (MASI no. 16 pl. 1x, 
az be). cf LGA p. 453. 


44. 


the paintings at Ajanta cave Mo. XVII, ve find a number of 
misi cal instruments vize, longestringed with a gourd at the 
bottom, cymbals, and lengthy straight flutes. A'’so re three 
kinds of * 


MUSIC AND LOVE: Music was evolved to charm and call the opposite 
sexe <A lute has been described as the food of love in exciting 
the tender feelings of heart. Young men drinking wine with their 
beloveds and enjoying nae songs being sung to the 
accompaniment of lute and flute remind us the „ of Umar 
Khyam's philoséphy of music, woman and wine, Kalidasa mentions 
the wife of Yaksa who was welleversed in all sorts of music, 

After separation, music was her only medium she could express 


her love for her husbands 


The term Mundt bhanda denotes musical concerts 
wherein instrumentalists played on different Kinds of instruments 
such as Pataha, Mrdanga and Karate. 0 4.6. the 
concert hall has been mentioned by Kalidasa where probably the 
concerts mentioned by Varahamihira were held. 


MUSIC AND RELIGIONs Music plays a dominant role in invoking 
the gods at the time of worship. It is called templesmsic 
which is still practised all over India. Songs are sung in the 
praise of various gods with the accompaniment of an. 
musical instruments such as Mrdanga, Samkha, Vina and Vem. 


TL. ror details see Griffiths, Ajanta Paintings 1.60, 75. 

2e BS Ax. 183 lxxvi.2. 

3. MU 23. It is held by Dr. Sanman that! we can concentrate greater 
intensity of feeling in a single musical note than any pages 

| 4 — oe Quoted by Pingle, opecit. p. 15. 
0 


7. 812. J- trans 0 b. 28) refers. Mel P Ps 41S Mahakala 


in Ujjayint a with the sound of musical instruments 
such as mrdanga etc. 


UAS 


he religious processions taken out in the city at the ne 
some festivals included bands of songsters, actors and dancers. 
The instrumentalists, of course, being _ part and pareel of 
the above team accompanied 8 processions. In almost all 
the religious ceremonies music, ins trunental as well as vocal 
played a definite role. 


To gladden the elephants taking part in 
the 0 sounds of tabors and coneh-shells were harmoniously 
played. A band consisting of mostly the instrumentalists 
handling high sounding ins trune ts such as Mrdanga, Dundubhi, 
Bhetl, Conecheshelis ete., playing the Virserasa tunes preceded 
the 3 (military march) 


SECULAR MUSIC; Music enchants the whole society. The 3 

at large were * inclined towards vocal music (Gita - 

priya, 3 A class of expert . know as 
Gandharvas. There were expert vocalists (Geyajna) and 
instrumentalists (Vadaka) e „ songs were sung to the 
accompaniment of flute and lute, enveloping the forests and 
mountain slopes. Clapping of hands ( Talasabda) were also in vogue 
among the yormg ones. 1 Ang 121d dom that an instrumentalist 
should possess a good voice. The high proficiency and popularity of 


Ibide 117.233 YY xiii.4. 


6. Ibid. ct. a Fy BJ MV. 41 xvi.l12; xvii.3. 
7. Ibide v. 39,74 
3. Ibid. v. 91 125 XXIII. 113 IX XVI. 33. Also Gandharvavid BS xvi. 173 


3. Ibid. A114. 24, 26 A1 v. 7, 83 111.49; 1X. 10, 18. 
e 


XI Z. 10. 
53. ii 2435 6 4111.28; 
10. Ibide xe 1. Ibid. xix.18. 
12. Ibid, 1 13. Ibid, Mx. 233 xXI111. 28. 


14. YY 11 25. 


e 


music during the times of the Gupta; can be ascertained 

from the lyricist type of Samudra Gupta's coins which depict 
him „ on a high-backed couch playing on a vina lying 
on his knees, W is supplemented by the account of his 
Allahabad Prasasti. 


CCC ( 


ie Allan» Catalogue pl. v. cf LGA p. 483. 
2, CII 411 pp. 14,15, text p. 8. 


SECTION vr 
DANCING 


me art of dancing is preeAryan in a on the 
soil of India. The dancing bronze model of a woman of the 
Harappan ti: es alludes to a very advanced state of technique 
and mode of dancinge me statuette in question is naked but 
‘for a necklace and a series of bangles almost covering her left 
arm, her hair dressed in a complicated coiffure, standing in 
a provocative posture, with her right arm on the hip and her left 
lanky leg slightly bent. 

In the ancient contemporary civilisation the art of 
dancing deve oped very mch in the temples and was kept alive 
by the female worshippers of the temples. They were — eas 
"temple dancers or prostitutes, or Devadasis", Kalidase refers 
to the temple dancers employed in the temple of Mahakala at 
Ujjayini. They were regular servants of the temple whose main 
occupation was the daneing performance in honour of Siva. The 
association of Lord Siva with the Tandava mode of cancing further 
makes us believe that the art of dancing mst have originated among 
the noneAryans in India and it as in a developed state among the 
people of the Harappan civilisation whose presiding ceity was 
‘Siva or Proto-S1 vat, According to the Indian traditions also 
Siva is the first sae wo is given the epithet of 


1. VA vol 1 pl. 

2% MP 36. 

3e " A great motif in religion or art, any great symbol becomes 
all things to all men; age after age, it yield, to men such . 
treasure as they find in their own hearts“, The Dance of 
Siva, Pe 56. 


ae 


1 
Nataraja and is associated at least with eight different dances 
2 
of Indiae 


| me Aryan origin of the Indian dance 18 promilgated in 
the 6 where Brahman is referred to es the originator 
of dance and drama. Both the traditions are synonymous regarding 
the religious origin of the art of 8 Most of the 
dances of India are either associated with Siva or Krsna preserved 
in Krsna Lila. Even the dances of the 8 are associated 
with the gods or their land. | 8 

The Gupta Age is the consumation of dance traditions 

the history of * traceable from the written records since 
the age of ig Rg-Vedae It was also very popular in the so- 
called Buddhist age in which it was handled meticulously by the 
courtesans who were supposed to be welleversed in dancing. In the 
conteaporary times of Varahamihira several modes of dancing were 


prevalent. The Natyasastra mentions various divisions and 


1. The bronze sculpture of "Nataraja type is one of the great 
creations of Indian art ... The movement of dancing figure 
is so admirably balanced that while it filis all space, it 
seems nevertheless to be at rest", IIA. 

2. Bannerji, P., Dance of India pe 22. Eight types of dance 
ares Ananda Tandava or the Joyous dances Sandhya Tandava or 
the twilight dance; Kalika Tandava, dance of the siaying of 
demons of evil and ignorance; Tripura Tandava, dance of the 
Slaying of demon Tripura; Samhara Tandava, the dance of 
destruction; Gauri Tandava, dance with his consort Gauri; 
Uma Tandava, dance with Uma; Urdhava Tandava, dance of Siva 
with Kali, | 

Se XXXVI. 77-7599. 

4. Customs of Mankind, Pe 471. 

S. ef Mackenzie, D. A., Indian Myth aid Legend. 

6. Goetz, Hey 5900 Tears of Indian Art pp. 99-100 

7. RV X. 76; Katyayana Srautasutra, 91.3. 11. 

8. Cowell and Neill, pp. 844 ff. 
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details of the dancing. Kalidasa refers to 'Chelika’ type 

of dancinge „Hve-148b dance“ was another kind of dance 

mentioned by Kali dasa. A similar dance seems to have been referred 
to in the Chinese sources which vas performed by the Kuchean 
Ballet troupe which visited China, and vas know as the Dan es 

of the Five Liens . 


It is again very unfortunate that Varahamihira does 
not refer to the technicalities of dancing which it seems were 
not in his purview. But nevertheless he refers to dancers at 
many places ty used to take part in the religious processions 
and assemblies. Dancing as a means of livelihood has been 
mentioned by 8 also. The prostitute class made 
well use of dancing in their profession to entice people and 
extract money thereby. 


le Mal PP. 46,21, 24. 

2 Ibid. Pe 14, 

3. India and Central Asia, pe 88. Each lion was made of 12 men 
and had a special colour. The demonstration required the 
assistance of 140 dancers. It as accompanied with the music. 

4e BS X1114 626-6 

5. Ibid. v. 74. 


Music, dance and drama supplement each other to 
make an enactment successful and effective. All these three 
branches of fine arts have long been charming the audience of 
India on festive days and other gala occasions. The dramaturgy 
had reached the acme of its life in the mature Gupta Age 1. e.; 
the 6th-7th centuries A.D. in which lived the astronomer 
Varahamihiva. It was the saturation period of Indian theatrical 
performances. dupta age produced many drama tis ts and the 
greatest dramatist of India Kalidasa was the product of this age 
who represents the Angustan age of Indian drama. 

The Natyasastra of Bharata was the first technical 
text dealing with the dramaturgy and * It was the most 
popular book in the Gupta times. Kalidasa refers to Bharata 
as the founder of the dramatic art. ‘ 

0 uses the term Nataka“ to denote drama 
and Nata, an actor. Utralas while n. on these terms 
renders Natake as Nartanem and Nata a Nartakae But when the 
two terms Nata and Nartaka occur together, he fails to 
differentiate between the two. Now the question arises, why 
these terms have not been explained? Are they synonymous? 

For a proper understanding first we would discuss three similar 


1. Vik 14. 17. 

2% BS alive 61 d. 

3. Ibid. x. 103 xv. 93 xv. 201 x1i11.26. 
4. Utpala 111.61. 

5, Ibid. x. 103 xv. 91 wi. 20. 

6. BS A111. 28. ef Utpala M111. 26. 
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terms vi. aeg, Nrty: and Natya. 

Urtta is a dancing pure and simple, unaccompanied by 
gesture or languages This resembles to a great extent with 
the society dances and ballets in the west. Nrtya is gesticula- 
tion or expression without language. It is an expression dance 
know as Bharata Natya or Nartan. Without dancing, it is 
called histrionics. Natya is dramatic representation with song, 
dance, expression, speech and scenery combined. As drama 18 a 
combination of acting, dance and misic, Utpala seems to have 
got confused. 


QRI GIN: The religious aie of the Indian drama is „ 
accepted, This can be testified from the statements of Bharata, 
author of the Natyasastra. Many of the national and regional 
folkedramas of India are closely knitted in the web of religion. 
The Rama-lila - celebrated in honour of Rama an incarnation of 
Visnu, dramatises the life and achievements of its hero, Rama, 

all over Northern India and Mysore during the festival of 
Dussehrae Lord Siva's epithet . associates him with the 
dance and drama. The Mahabharata mentions the Pasupati Samaja 


le Bannerji, Aa Es Dance of India, pe 48. 

2. According to VD (111. eh. 34), "Natya is the imitation of 
something other than oneself and Nrtta has been described 
as that which beautifies Natya. Bharata (ch. 1v. 267.71) 
states that Nrtta 1s not imitation like Abhinaya, but has its 
place as a beauti art because it lends charn. 

3. For details see Roi t A. B., Sanskrit ma, Oxford, 1924, 
pp. 16, (386-2, 1964 ed.) He synchronises Indian drama with 
the theatrical. movement of Greece and Mexico. 

4. xxxvi. 81-82, 

8. Mbh 4. 18.3. 


go 


festival which was held in honour of Siva, and included drinking 
dance and song. According to his devotees dance and drama 
propitiate Siva more than any other form of worship. Patanjali 
refers to two dramatic yperformances ViZze, ö Bal i- vandha and 
Kamsaevadha which were enacted on the religious occasions. 

The temples of Mahakala (sive) of Ujjaini always resounded with 
the music and dance. The regional folk drama of Bengal know 
as Yatra is conduced to felicitete Krsna, another incamstion 
of Vismu, Similarly the dramas and dramatic scenes of Kerala, 
which undoubtedly have their origin in the remote past, * 
performed in honour of Bhagavati, the great Mother goddess. 

The secular origin of drama is discharged as 
— In favour of the religious origin of Indian drama 
we can supplement that music and Jance as we have already 
seen, played a prominent role in the religious life of India. 
It will not be going too far to suggest that their third 
accessory was also originated to satisfy the religious aspirations | 
of the comon people of the society. 


COMEDY: me comedians played an important part in the plays 

of ancient India, The trazedies are very rare in Indian dramatic 
aes whereas sho Greeks specialised in „ only. 
Duffoons are mentioned by Varahamihira also. Acrobatics was 
another branah of such type of entertainment which seems to 


have been Guite pojntlar with the massees. 


1. Ghosh, M.M., Contributions to the History of the Hindu Drama; 
Calcutta ~1958 , Pede 
3, Pisharoti, K. R., Kerala Theatre, The Annamalai University 
Journal 1, 1932, pp. 96-97, 
4. Keith, A. B., opecdit. pp. 29 fr. 1924, and pp. 49-85, 1954, 
Ghosh, HM. H., op. 1 ., p. 3. 
Se BS I. 2 
Ge Ibid, Lxxxvi 933, 
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DIRECTION: Direction, acting and dialogues are the essential 
features of a stage-craft, which . to have been well 
developed during the age under review, Dress is another 
important requisite of a successful enactment of a play. 
Varahamihira is very particular regarding the dress. According 
to him the dress, 0 and other decorations should be 
properly paid attention to. Playwright Kalidasa is very 
ra in designing the various dresses of the different 
characters. 


1. che meaning vas well brought out by her limbs 
which were eloquent with expression, the movements 
of her feet (padanyaso) was in perfect unison with 
tine, there was complete identification with the 
sentiments conveyed, the acting performed by means of 
the movements of the hands was gentle, while in its 
successive stages chases away emotion gave rise to another 
from its substratum, still the interest remained just 
the sane,“ 
Hal. 41. 8. 


2% BS 1-114. 29. 


3. The dress of the abhisariks, according to Kalidasa, 
(Vik. p. 68) was decked with but a few ornaments and 
velled with a blue silky She was not supposed to wear 
such ornaments as were likely to produce sound or 
lustre and she mist be in dark vestments to avoid the 
mom people. Kalidasa also refers to ‘hunting costume! 
(Sak pe 68; Raghu 1x.50-81), dress of a woman observing 
a vow (Sak vii.21), of one repenting (Vik. 111212). 


Regarding the make up of the participants, the Samgita 
Ratnakara (vii, 1250-57) is very descriptive. 
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